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member depends on his 


neceſſaries of life: he 1 is His. own 
on, his own tailor, his own ph 1fician; 
y relies for offence 
Every ſavage can ſay, 


— — — - — - 


tude of a ſavage for war, which makes 


little alteration in his manner of living. In 
early times accordingly, the men were all 
warriors, and every known art was exer- 
ciſed by women; which continues to be 
the caſe of American ſavages. And even 
after arts were ſo much improved as to be 
_ exerciſed by men, none who could bear 
arms were exempted from war. In feudal + 
governments, the military ſpirit was car- 
ried to a great height: all gentlemen were 
ſoldiers, by profeſſion; and every ocher art 
Was deſpiſed, as low, if not contemptible. 
Even in the unnatural ſtate of the feu- 
dal ſyſtem, arts.made ſome pragreſs, not 
excepting thoſe for amuſement x and many 
conveniencies, formerly unknown, became 
neceſſary to comfortable living. A man 
accuſtomed to manifold conveniencies, 
cannot bear with patience to be deprived 
of them; he hates war, and clings to the 
ſweets of peace. Hence the neceſlity of 'a 
military eftabliſhment, hardening men by 
ſtrict diſcipline to endure the fatigues of 
war. By a ſtanding army, war is carried 
on more regularly and ſcientifically than 
in 2 feudal government; but as it is car- 
ge on with —— greater r na- 
tions 
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tions are more reſervetl in declaring war 
than formerly. Long experience has at 
the ſame time made it evident, that a na- 
tion ſeldom gains by war; and that agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, 
are the only ſolid foundations of power 
and grandeur. Theſe arts accordingly 
have become the chief objects of European 
governments, and the only rational cauſes 
of war. Among the warlike nations of 
Greece and Italy, how would it have 
| ſounded, that their effeminate deſcendents 
would employ. ſoldiers by profeſſion to 
fight their battles! And yet this is una» 
voidable in every country where arts and 
manufactures flouriſh; which, requiring 
| little exerciſe, tend to enervate the body, 
and of courſe the mind. Gain, at the 
ſame time, being the ſole object of in- 
duſtry, advances ſelfiſhneſs to be the ru- 
ling paſſion, and brings on a timid anxiety 
about property and ſelf-preſervation,  Cy=- 
rus, tho' enflamed with reſentment againſt 
the Lydians for revolting, liſtened to the 
following advice, offered by Creſus, their 
former King. O Cyrus, deſtroy not 
* Sardis, an ancient city, famous for arts 
5 and arms; but, pardoning what is paſt, 
* Az demand 
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„ demand all their arms, encourage lu- 
* xury, and exhort them to inſtruct their 
children in every art of gainful com 
„ merce. You will ſoon ſee, O King, that 
« inſtead of men, they will be women.” 
The Arabians, a brave and generous people, 
conquered Spain; and drove into the in- 
acceſſible mountains of Biſcay and Aſturia, 
the few natives who ſtood out. When no 
longer an enemy appeared, they turned 
their ſwords into ploughſhares, and be- 
came a rich and flouriſhing nation. The 


| inhabitants of the mountains, hardened 5 
1 by poverty and ſituation, ventured, after 

| a long interval, to peep out from their 

* ſtrong holds, and to lie in wait for ſtrag- 


gling parties. Finding themſelves now a 
match for a people, whom opulence had 
betrayed to luxury, and the arts of peace to 
ccwardice; they took courage to diſplay 
their banners i in the open field ; and after 
many military atcleviennims: ſucceeded 
in reconquering Spain. The Scots, in- 
habiting the! mountainous: parts of Cale- 
donia, were an overmatch for the Picts, 
who occupied the fertile bins and at aſt. 


{ſubdued them *. 

n tas the note on the following page. 2.4 
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Benjamin de Tudele, a | Spaniſh Jew, 
ſerves, that by luxury and effeminacy the 

Greeks had contracted a degree of ſoftneſs, 
more proper for women than for men; 

and that the Greek Emperor was reduced 

to the neceſſity of employing mercenary 
troops, to defend his country againſt the 
Turks. In the year 1453, the city of 
Conſtantinople, defended by 2. garriſon 
not exceeding booo men, was beſieged by 
1 nn and reduced to —— 7 _ 


O08 4 4 note 3 to in the preceding page. 1 
1 Before the time that all Scotland was brought 5 
under one king, the highlanders, divided into tribes 
or clans, made war upon each other; and conti- 
nued the ſame practice irregularly many ages after 

they ſubmitted to the king of Scotland. Open war 
was repreſſed, but it went on privately by depreda- 
tions and repriſals. The clan-ſpirit was much de- 
preſſed by their bad ſacceſs in the rebellion 1915; 
and totally cruſhed by the like bad ſucceſs in the re- 
bellion 1745. The mildneſs with which the high- 
landers have been treated of late, and the pains that 
have been taken to introduce induſtry among them, 
have totally extirpated depredations and repriſals, 
and have rendered them the moſt peaceable people | 
in Scotland; but have at the ſame time reduced 
their military ſpirit to a low ebb. To train them 
for war, military diſcipline r now become no leſs | 
GEE than to others. | 
8 | Not 
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not @ ſingle inhabitant had courage to take 
arms, all waiting with torpid deſpotidence 
the hour of utter extirpation. Venice 
Genoa, and other ſmall Italian ſtates, be- 
came ſo effeminate by long and ſucceſsful 
commerce, that not a citizen ever thought 
af ſerving in the army; which obliged 
them to employ mercenaries, officers as 
well as private men. Theſe mercenaries 
at firſt; fought conſciemtiouſly for their 
pay; but reflecting, that the victors were 
z;ʒo better paid than the vanquiſhed, they 

4 learned to play booty. In a battle parti- 

0  _  cularly between the Piſans and Florentines, 
which laſted from ſun-riſing to ſun- ſet- 
ting, there was but a ſingle: man loſt, 
who, having accidentally fallen from his 

| horſe, was trodden under foot. Men at 

* that time fought on horſeback, covered 

Vuaͤꝗith iron from head to heel. Machiave! 
mentions a battle md. * Slaremtites | 


hits party giving prove foie kapls 
wounded, not a man ſlain, He obſerves, 
that ſuch cowardice and diſorder was in 
the armies of thoſe times, that the turn- 
ing of a ſingle horſe either to charge or | 
retreat, would bare decided à battle. 
Charles 


— 
4 4% 


Charles VIII. of Babe ber he invaded 
eee underſtood not ſuch mock 
battles; and his men were held to be 
devils incarnate, who ſeemed to take de- 
light” in [ſhedding human blood. The 
Dutch, who for many years have been 
reduced to mercenary troops, are more in- 
debted to the mutual jealouſy of their 
neighhours for their independence, than 
to their n ee In che year 1672, 
Lewis of France invaded Holland, and in 
forty Aicher worry walled towns; That 
_ eonntry:was ſaved; not by its army, but 
by being laid under water. Froſt, which 
is uſual at that ſeaſon, would have put an 
| end to the ſeven United Province. 
The fmall priacipality of Palmyra is che 
. inſtance known in hiſtory, where 
the military ſpigit was not enervated by 
opulence. Pliny deſcribes that' country as 
extremely pleaſant, and bleſſed with plenty 
of ſprings, tho ſurrounded with dry and 
fandy deſerts. The commerce of ' the Iu- 
dies was at that time carried on by land; 
and the city of Palmyra was the centre of 
that commerce between the Eaſt and the 
Weſt. Its territory being very ſmall, little 
more than ſufficient Tag villas and plea- 
1221 lare- 
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not a ſingle inhabitant had courage to tak 
arms, all waiting with torpid deſponidence | 
che hour of utter extirpation. Venice; 
Genoa, and other ſmall Italian ſtates, be- 
came ſo effeminate by long and ſucceſsful 
ommerce, that not a citizen —— 
< ſerving in the army; which obliged 
them to employ mercenaries, officers as 
well as private men. Theſe mercenaries 
at firſt, fought conſcientiouſly for their 
pay; but reflecting, that the victors were 
no better paid than the vanquiſhed, they 
learned to play booty. In a battle parti- 
cularly between the Piſans and Florentines, 
which laſted from — to ſun-ſet- 
ting, there was n ſingle | 
who, having accident 
horſe, was trodden 8 2 Foe: ür 
that time fought on borſeback. covered 
with iron from head fo heel. Machiavel 
mentions a battle between the Forentines 
and Venetians which laſted half a day, 
neither party giving ground; ; ſome horſes 
wounded, not a man lain. He obſerves, 
that ſuch cowardice and diſorder was in 
the armies of thoſe times, that the turn- 
ing of a ſingle horſe either to charge or 
W would have decided a battle. 
I | Charles 
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Charles VIII. of France, when he invaded 
Italy anno 1498, underſtood not ſuch: mock 
battles; and his men were held to be 
devils incarnate, Who ſeemed to take de- 
light in [ſhedding human blood. The 
Dutch, who for many years have been 
reduced to mercenary troops, are more in- 
debted to the mutual jealouſy of their 
_ neighbours? for their independence, than 
to their Own: army. 1 Im the year 1 672, 
Lewis af France invaded Holland, and in 
forty days took forty walled towns. That 
eountry was ſaved, not by its army, but 
by being laid under water. Froſt, which 
is uſual at that ſeaſon; would have N an 
end to the fever; United Province. 
The fmall Principality of Palmyra is che 
i inſtance known in hiſtory, - where 
the military ſpirit was not ener vated by 
opulence. Pliny deſcribes that country as 
extremely pleaſant, and bleſſed with plenty 
of ſprings; :tho' ſurrounded with dry and 
fandy deſerts. The commerce of the In- 
dies was at that time carried on by land; 
and the city of Palmyra was the centre of | 
that commerce between the Eaſt and the 
Weſt. Its territory being very ſmall, little 
Fr ſufficient ag villas and plea- 
51 | ſure- 
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| fare-grounds, the inhabitants, Ake thoſe | 
of Hamburgh, had no way to employ 
their riches for profit but in rrade. 
the ſame time, being ſirgated betweer 
two mighty empires of Rome and Parthia; | 
it required great addreſs and the moſt aſ- 
ſiduous military diſcipline, to guard it 
from being ſwallowed: up by the one or 
the other. This tickliſh ſituation . 
ved the inhabitants from — and ef- 
feminacy, the uſual concomitants of riches. 
Their ſuperfluous wealth was laid out on 
magnificent e and on-embelliſh» 
their 5 The fine arts 
were among — to a high degree 
of perfection. The famous Zenobia, their 
Queen, being led captive to Rome after : 
being deprived of her dominions;! was ads 
mired and celebrated for ſpirit, for learns 
ing, and for an . taſte — m 
ago s 4 2 t ache: | 
Thus, 1 acoutnnlating? . 4 ma- 
nufacturing and commercial people be- 
come a tem Nein aden ü — and 
The military pelt ems 45 ne a low 
ebb in Britain: will no phantom appear, 
even in a dream, to 2 our downy 
l reſt? 
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reſt? FREY plenty. of corn in che 
temperate regions of Europe and Alia, 
proved a tempting bait: to northern ſavages 8 
who wanted bread: have we no cauſe to 
dread a ſimilar fate from ſome warlike 


ave. 


. neighbour, impelled by hunger, or by 


ambition, to extend his dominions? The 
difficulty of providing for defence, he 
ent with induſtry, has produced a general 
opinion among political writers, that a 
nation, to preſerve its military ſpirit, muſt 
give up induſtry; and to preſerve indu- 
ſtry, muſt give up a military ſpirit. In 
the former caſe, we are ſecure againſt any 
invader: in the latter, we lie open to eve- 
ry invader. A military plan that would 
fecure 1 us againſt. enemies, without hurt- 
ing our induſtry and manufactures, would 
be a rich preſent to Britain. That ſuch a 
plan is poſſible, will appear from what 
follows; tho I am. far from hoping that 
it will meet with univerſal approbation. 
To prepare the reader, I ſhall. premiſe an 
account of the different military eſta- 
ſhments that exiſt, and have exiſted, in 
Europe, with the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of each. In examining theſe, 
who knows whether ſome hint may not 
n. B 0 
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| occur of 4 plan more bea than any of 


The wo Mafirious te eftabliſh« 


ment of antiquity is that of the Romans; 


by which they ſubdued almoſt all the 


known world. The citizens of Rome were 


all of them ſoldiers they lived upon their 
pay when in the field; but if they hap- 


pened not to be ſucceſsful in plundering, 
they ſtarved at home. An annual diſtri- 


bution of corn among them, became ne- 


ceſſary; which in effect correſponded to 


the halfpay of our officers. It is believed, 
that ſuch a conſtitution would not be ad- 


opted by any modern ſtate, It was 4 


forc'd conſtitution; contraty to nature, 


which gives different diſpoſitions to men, 


in order to ſupply hands for every neceſ- 
fary art. It was a hazardous conftitution, 
ha vin 8 no medium between utiverſal ns 


Gauls who conquered Rortie, entertained 
any view but of plunder, Koike would ne- 
ver have been heard of. It was on the 
brink of ruin in the war with Hannibal, 


What would have happened had Hanni- 
bal been victorious? It is eaſy to judge, 


yr ny it with Carthage. Car- 
| —_ 


* 
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thage was a commercial ſtate, the people 
all employ d in arts, manufactures, and 
navigation. The Carthaginians were ſub- 
. dued; but they could not be reduced to 
extremity, while they had acceſs to the 
ſea. In fact, they proſpered ſo much by 
commerce, even after they were ſubdued, 
as to raiſe jealouſy in their maſters; who 
thought themſelves not ſecure while a 
houſe remained in Carthage. On the 
other hand, what reſource for the inhabi- 
tants of Rome, had they been ſubdued? 
They muſt haye periſhed by hunger ; for 
they could not work, In a word, ancient 
Rome reſembles a gameſter who ventures 
all upon one deciſive ne : if he loſe, he 
is undone. 
I, take it for Se that aur Feudal 
ſyſtem will not have a ſingle vote. It was 
a ſyſtem that led to confuſion and anar- 
chy, as little fitted for war as for peace. 
And as for mercenary troops, it is unne- 
ceſſary to bring them again into the field, 
after what is ſaid of them above. 

The only remaining forms that merit 
attention, are a ſtanding army, and a mi- 
litia; which I ſhall examine in their or- 
der, with the objections that lie againſt 
a! B 2 each, 
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each. 3 The firſt ſtanding army in moderr 
times was eſtabliſhed by . | o 
France, on a very imperfe& plan. 
began with a body of cavalry termed com- 
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panies' of ordonnance. And as for infantry, 


| he, anno 1448, appointed each pariſh te 


Furniſh an archer : theſe were termed 


| Franc-archers, becauſe they were exempted 


From all taxes. This little army was in- 


tended for reſtoring peace and order at 


home, not for diſturbing neighbouring - 
ſtates,” The King had been forc'd into 
many perilous wars, ſome of them for re- 
ſtraining the turbulent ſpirit of his vaſſals, | 
and moſt of them for defending his crown 
againſt an ambitious adverſary, Henry V. 
of England. As theſe wars were carried 
on in the feudal mode, the ſoldiers, who 


had no pay, could not be reſtrained from 


plundering; and inveterate practice ren- 
dered them equally licentious in peace and 
in war. Charles, to leave no pretext for 

free quarters, laid upon his ſubjects a 
ſmall tax, no more than ſufficient for re- 
1 pay to his little e | Ft | 
Firſt | 

* This was the ert. tax 3 8 in * with- 


out vue of the three eſtates: and, however: un- 
conſtitutional, 


SK. IX. Tbr Arn 

Firſt attempts: are b n and 
defective. The franc-archers, diſperſed 
one by one in different villages, and never 
eollected but in time of action, could not 
eaſily be brought under regular diſcipline: 
in the field, they diſplay'd nothing but vi- 


cious habits, a ſpirit of lazineſs, of diſor- 


13 


der, and of pilfering. Neither in peace 


were they of any uſe: their character of 


ſoldier made them deſpiſe agriculture, 


without being qualiſied for war: in the 
army they were no better than peaſants: 
at the plough, no better than idle ſoldiers. 
But in the hands of a monarch, a ſtanding 
army is an inſtrument of power, too va- 
luable ever to be abandoned: if one ſove- 


act it e not che lighteſt mur- 
mur, becauſe its viſible good tendency reconciled all 


the world to it. Charles, beſide, was a favourite of 


his people; and juſtly, as he ſhewed by every act 

his affection for them, Had our firſt Charles been 
ſuch a favourite, who knows whether the taxes he 

impoſed without conſent of parliament, would have 
met with any oppoſition? Such taxes would have 
become cuſtomary, as in France; and a limited 

monarchy would, as in France, have become abſo- 
lute. Governments, like men, are liable to many 

revolutions: we remain, it is true, a free people; 
| but for that bleſſing we are perhaps more indebted 
to fortune, than to patriotic vigilance, 


elt. þ | reign | 


— 
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reign entertain i nb an army, others in 
ſelf-defence — follow. Standing armies 
are now eſtabliſhed in every: European 

ſtate, and are brou phe to a competent 


1 Uegres of perfection. er e v 
[ „„ - hie den inſtrument of government, 
3 * produced a ſurprifing change in man- 


ners. We now e rely on a ſtanding army, 
for defence as well as offence: none but 
thoſe who are trained to war, ever think 
of handling arms, or even of defending 
themſelves againſt an enemy: our people 
have become altogether effeminate, terri- 
fied at the very fight of a hoſtile weapon. 
It is true, they are not the leſs qualified 
' for the arts of peace; and if manufactu- 
* rers be protected from being obliged to 
ſerve in the army, 1 diſcover not any in- 
compatibility berween a ſtanding army 
and the higheſt induſtry. Huſbandmen 
at the ſame time make the beſt ſoldiers: a 
military ſpirit in the lower claſſes arifes 
from bodily ſtrength, and from affection 
to their natal ſoil. Both are eminent in 
the 'huſbandman: conſtant exerciſe in the 
open air renders him hy and robuſt; 
and fondneſs for the place where he finds 
1 and plenty, attaches him to his 


Ny | 
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in general An . ö 
facturer, on the contrary, is attached to 
no country but where he finds the beſt 
3 and a ſedentary life, enervating 

his body, renders him puſillanimous. For 
theſe reaſons, among many, agriculture 

ought to be bonoured and cheriſhed a- 
qr all ele arts. It's 184 not only a fine 
e ade h dl Preparation 
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* » Nunquam ds, parille. Qubirari; aptiorem 
armis ruſticam plebem, qu ſub divo et in labore 
nutritur; ſolis patiens; umbræ negligens; balnea- 
rum neſcia ; deliciarum ignara; fimplicis animi 3 
par vo contenta; duratis ad omnem laborum tole- 
rantiam membris: cui geſtare ferrum, foſſam du 
cere, onus, ferre, conſuetudo de rure eſt. Nec in - 
ficiandum eſt, poſt urbem conditam, Romanos ex 
civitate profectos ſemper ad bellum: ſed tune nullis 
voluptatibus; nullis deliciis frangebantur./ Sudorem 
curſu et campeſtri exercmio colletum nando juven- 
tus abluebat i in Tybere. Idem bellator, idem agri- 
cola, genera tantum mutabat armorum. Vegetius, 
De re militari, hte cap. 3. — C1 Engl. iſh thus : bh * 
« believe it was never doubted, that the country=. 
et labourers _ were, of all others, the beſt ſoldiers. 
. Inured to the open air, and habitual toil, ſub- 
cc jected to the 'extremes of. heat and cold, ignorant 
& of the uſe of the bath, or any of the luxuries of 
te life, contented with bare neceſſaries, there was 
% no ſeverity i in any change they could make: their 
„ limbs, accuſtomed to the uſe of the ſpade and 
60 151 and habituated to burden, were capable 
« of 
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— for war, hy nn 
love their country, and whom-labour and 
Gbriety-qualify for being ſoldiers; but is 
| alſo rhe beſt foundation for commerce, by 
miſhin bath. fogd. and NO to Gi 
induſtrious. | 
But ance), r n occur — a 
ſtanding army, that call aloud for a better 
model than has hitherto been eſtabliſned, 
at leaſt in Britain. The ſubject is inter- 
eſting, and 1 hope for attention from eve- 
oY! man who loves his country. During 
te vigour. of the feudal ſyſtem, which 
made every land- proprietor a ſoldier, every 
inch 'of ground was tenaciouſly diſputed 
with an invader: and While a ſovereign 
retained. any part of his dominions, he 
never loſt hopes of recovering the whole. 
| 1 n en Ty n 


44 of We Ui extremity of toll. Indeed, i in the 
« earlieſt ages 'of the commonwealth, while the city 
„* Was in her infancy, the citizens marched out from 
che town to the field: but at that time they were 
hk enfecbled by pleaſbres, nor by Juzury: The 
in military youth, returning from their exerciſe and 
00 „ mafttat ſports, plunged into the Tyber | to waſh 
«of the ſweat and duſt of the field. The warrior 
«and the huſbandman were the 1 57 god 
* 25 the nature of their arms 1 yp | 
army, 


— $4 


7 nai defence as _ as offence; 
- which has reduced every nation in Europe 
to à precarious ſtate. If the army of a 
nation happen to be defeated,” even at the 
moſt diſtant frontier, there is little reſource 
againſt a total conqueſt. Compare the 
biſtory of Charles VII. with that of Lewis 
XIV. Kings of France. The former, tho 
driven into a corner by Henry V. of Eng- 
land, was however far from yielding: on 
the contrary, relying on the military ſpirit 
of his people, and indefatigably intent on 
ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, he recovered all 
he had loſt. When Lewis XIV. ſucceeded 
to the crown, the military ſpirit of the 
people was contracted within the narrow 
ſpan of a ſtanding army. Behold the con- 
ſequence. That ambitious monarch, ha- 
ving provoked his neighbours into an al- 
liance againſt him, had no reſource againſt 
a more numerous army, but to purchaſe 
peace by an abandon of all his conqueſts, 
upon which he had laviſned much blood 
and treaſure (a). France at that period 
contained ſeveral millions capable of bear- 
ing arms; and yet was not in a condition 


Ra (9) Treaty of St Genradenberg. 5 
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make 0 enn a diſciplined army of 
oo men. Poland, which continues 
upon the ancient military eſtabliſhment, 
wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden; and 
had done the ſame to ſeveral of his prede- 
ceſſors. But Saxony, defended only by a 
ſtanding army, could not hold out a ſingle 
day againſt the prince now mentioned, at 
the head of a greater army. Mercenary 
gainſt troops that fight for glory, or for 
their country. Unhappy was the inven- 
tion of a ſtanding army; which, without 
being any. ſtrong bulwark againſt enemies, 
is a grievous burden on the people; and 
turns daily more and more ſo. Liſten to 
a firſt-rate author on that point. Sitòt 
* qu' un état augmente ce qu'il; appelle 
e ſes troupes, les autres augmentent les 
leurs; de fagon qu'on ne gagne rien 
% par- là que la ruine commune. Chaque 
© monarque. tient ſur pied toutes les ar- 
mes qu'il pourroit avoir fi ſes peuples 

<* Etoient en danger d' etre extermanees:; 

et on nomme paix cet état d' effort de 


Kt 


tous contre: tous. Nous. ſommes pau- 
60 vres avec les richeſſes et le commerce de 
66 


* tout Funivets; et bientõt A force d'avoir 
73 ch „ „, des 


. 4 


* The u. © 


ſoldats, nous maurons plus que- des 
« ſoldats, et nous: . comme de 'Far- 


aan. 


« tares * (a),” . 5 Nr 
But with 1 2 — and e 
free nation, there is an objection ſtill more 


formidable; Wicht is, that a ſtanding ar- 
my is dangerous to liberty. It avails very 
little to be ſecure againſt foreign enemies, 


ſuppoſing a ſtanding” army to afford ſecu- 
rity, if we * no fecurity againſt an e- 
nemy at home Wes bo warlike king, head- 
ing his own oops; be "ambitious to ren- 
der himſelf abſolute, there are no means 

E impending blow; for what 
avail che greateſt number of ee 


r 


Atti en ire eon at 
cc As ſoon as one ſtate augments 7 + 3 * 
1 its troops, the veighbouring ſtates of courſe do 
« the ſame ; ſo that nothing 1 is gained, and the ef- 
. fect is, th gen 
«© many armies in pay, as if he dreaded the exter- 
« mination of his people from a, foreign invaſion; 
i and this perpetual ſtruggle, maintained by all a- 
1 Sainſt all, is termed peace. With the riches and 
© commerce of the whole univerſe, we are in a ſtate 
* of poverty; and by thus continually augmenting 
our troops, we ſhall ſoon have none. elſe but ſol 
40 gere and be reduced t to, > the ſame Srpagon, as the 
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ruin. Every prince keeps as 
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- cowards againſt a diſciplined a Gel q 
ted to their prince, and ready implicitly: ta 
execute his commands? In a word, by re- 
lying entirely on a ſtanding army, and by 
truſting the ſword in the hands of men 
who abhor the reſtraints of civil law, a 
ſolid foundation is laid for military go- 
vernment. Thus a ſtanding army is dane 
gerous to liberty, and yet no ſufficient: 
— againſt powerful neighbours. ,- 

. Deeply ſenſible of the! foregoing 8 
tions, Harrington prqpoſes a militia as a 
remedy. Every male hetween eighteen and 
thirty, is to be trained to military exerciſes, 
by frequent meetings, Where the youth are 
excited by premiums to contend in run- 
ning, wreſtling, ſhooting at a mark, &c. &c, 
But Harrington did not advert, that ſuch 
meetings, enflaming the military ſpirit, 
muſt create an averſion in the people to 
dull and fatiguing labour. His plan evi- 

—— dently is inconfiſtent With induſtry a and 
manufactures: it wauld be ſo at leaſt in 
: Britain. An unexceptionable plan it would 
be, were defence our ſole object; and not 
the leſs ſo by reducing Britain to ſuch por 
verty as ſcarce to be a tempting conqueſt, v 
Our late war with Fe is a conſpicuous 
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inſlance of the power of 'a commercial 
ſtate, entire in its credit; a power that 
amaz'd all the world, and ourſelves no leſs 
than others. Politicians begin to conſider 
Britain, and not France, to be the formis 
dable power that threatens univerſal mo- 
narchy. Had Harrington's plan been ad- 
opted, Britain muſt have been reduced to 
a level with Sweden or Denmark, — 
no ambition but to draw ſubſidies fi 
more potent neighboures. 7 
In Switzerland, it is true, dene as 
from the age Stweltef exetcifed in r 
ning, wreſtling, and ſhooting. Every 
male who can bear arms is regimented, | 
and ſubjected to military diſcipline. Here 
is a militia in perfection upon Harring- 
ton's plan, a militia neither fore'd nor 
mercenary; invincible when fighting for 
their country. And as the Swiſs are not 
an idle people, we learn from this inſtance, 
that the martial ſpirit is not an invincible 
obſtruction to induſtry. But the origi inal 
barrenneſs of Switzerland, Cempelled the 
inhabitants to be ſober and induſtrious : 
and induſtry hath among them become 4 
ſecond nature; there ſcarcely being a child 
above fix years of age but who is employ'd, 


not 


2 — x B. l : 


not excepting. children of opulent families; 
England differs widely in the nature of its 
ſoil, and of its people. 1 But there is little 
eccaſion to inſiſt upon that difference 37 as 
Switzerland affords no clear evidence, _ : 

a ſpirit of induſtry is perfectly compatible 
With a militia: the Swiſs, ! it is — 
be termed. induſtrious; but their induſtry 
is confined to neceſſaries and .convenieny 
dies: they ;/are.;lefs..ambitiops. of wealth 
than of military glory zg and, they have 
fe arts or manufactunes,. either to Jup-. 
Pont. boreign commerce, or to excite lu: 


N g 201799 2 2 1 8. Hiker EO rg 
„Fletcher of Salton's plan, of a militia, 


giffers Uittle from that: of Harrington, 
Thb camps arerto be conſtantly kept up 
in England, and; a fourth in Scotland: 
imo one or other of which, every man 
mult enter upon completing his one and 
twentieth year. In tl ele, camps, the art 
of war is to be acquired and practiſed; 
| thoſe who can maintain themſelves muſt 
continue there two ra others but 2 
fingle year. Sreondiry 7 A* ho haye 
been thus educated, th or ever 10 


have fifty yearly — — and ſhall ext 


exciſe. four. hours 8 meeting. It i "AT 
Al 


| TOT 


ſaid; by what means young men are com- 
pelled to reſort to the camp; nor is any 
exception mentioned of perſons deſtin'd 
for the church, for liberal ſciences, or for 
the fine arts. The: weak and the fickly 
muſt be exempted ; and yet no regulation 
is propoſed againſt thoſe ho abſent them- . 
ſelves on a falſe pretext. But waving theſe, 
the capital objection againſt Harrington's 
plan ſtrikes equally againſt Fletcher's, That 
by rouſing a military ſpirit, it would ali: 
enate the minds of our people from arts 
and manufactures, and from conſtant and 
uniform occupation. The author himſelf 


remarks, that the uſe and exerciſe of arms, 


would make the youth place their honour 
upon that art, and would enflame them 
with love of military glory; not advert- 
ing, that love of military glory, diffuſed 
through the whole maſs of the people, 
would unqualify Britain for being a ma- 
nufacturing and commercial country, ren- 
dering it of lien weight or conſideration 
in Europe. 

The military branch i is effential t to every 
Fomrtes of government: The Quakers are 
the only people who ever doubted of it. 
* it not then mortifying, that a capital 
mt branch 
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ſuch defect, eſpecially in an article eſſential 


military and an induſtrious ſpirit are of 


either of them be loſt, we are undone. | 
To' reconcile theſe ſeeming antagoniſts,” is 

my chief view in the following plan; to 
which I ſhall proceed, after paving" the 
a way by ſome preliminary conſiderations. 


ſential to every ſtate, no man is exempted 
from bearing arms for his country: all are 
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branch of government, ſhould to his dy 
remain in a ſtate ſo imperfect? One would · 


ſuſpect ſome inherent vice in the nature 
of government, that counteracts every ef- 


fort of genius to produce a more perfect 
mode. I am not diſpoſed to admit any 


to the well-being of ſociety; and rather 
than yield to the charge, I venture to pro— 
Poſe the following plan, even at the ha- 
zard of being thought an idle projector. 
And what animates me greatly to make 
the attempt, is a firm conviction that a 


equal importance to Britain; and that if 


The firſt i is, that as military force is ef- 


bound]; becauſe no perſon has right to be 
etemptet more than another. Were any 
difference to be made, perſons of figure 
and fortune ought firſt to be called to that 
e as being the moſt intereſted in the 

welfare 


i 


2 of 00 country. Liſten to a good 
ſoldier delivering his opinion on that ſub- 
ject. Les lev&es qui ſe font par ſuper- 


1 cherie ſont tout auſſi odieuſes; on met 


«* de Fargent dans la pochette d'un hom- 
i me, et on lui dit qu'il eſt ſoldat. Celles 


2 ſe font par force, le ſont encore 
© plus; c'eſt une deſolation publique, 


_— dont le bourgeois et Phabitant ne ſe ſau- 


« yent qu'à force d'argent, et dont le fond 


« eſt toujours un moyen odieux. Ne vou- 
; droit- il pas mieux Etabler, par une loi, 


1 tout homme, de quelque condition 


M8 il fit, ſeroit oblige de ſervir ſon 


* prince et ſa pattie pendant cinq ans? 


| « Cette loi ne ſcauroit etre deſapprouvee, 
* parce qu'il eſt naturel et juſte que les 
( citoyens s' emploient pour la defenſe de 

4 Petat. Cette methode de lever des trou- 
<« .pes ſeroit un fond inëpuiſable de belles 


4 et bonnes recrues, qui ne ſeroient pas 


e ſujetes a deEſerter. L'on ſe feroir meme, 
par la ſuite, un honneur et un devoir 
de ſervir fa tache. Mais, pour y par- 
ee yenir, il faudroit n'en excepter aucune 
be condition, etre sEveEre ſur ce point, et 

* Sattacher a faire exEcuter cette loi de 


a aux nobles et aux riches, 


Vor. U = D *© Perſonne 


1 


a6 vil Soctery, - B. Hl. 

« Perſonne n'en murmureroit. ' Mors' ceux + 

qui auroient ſervi leur temps, verroient | 
avec mepris ceux qui repugneroient 4 

« cette loi, et inſenſiblement on ſe feroit 

% un honneur de ſervir: le pauvre bour- 

«© geois ſeroit conſole par example du 

riche; et celui- ci n 'oferoit ſe. bn 

voyant ſervir le noble (a) *. aol 


(a) Les weeke qu Comte ds Sale. 


* © The method of inliſting men, by putting 4 
& trick upon them, is fully as odious. They flip a 
<< piece of money into a man's pocket, and then tell 
« him he is a ſoldier. Inliſting by foree is ſtill more 
« Odious. It is a public calamity, from which the 
« citizen has no means of faving himſelf but by 
% money; and it is conſequently the worſt of all 
4% the refources of government. Would it not be 
« more expedient to enact a law, obliging every 
ic man, whatever be his rank, to ſerve his King and 
et country for five years? This law could not be 
« difapproved of, becauſe it is confiſtent both with 
nature and juſtice, that. every citizen ſhould be 
et employed in the defence of the ſtate. Here would 
et be an inexhauſtible fund of good and able ſol- 
6c diers, who would not be apt to deſert, as every 
et man would reckon it both his honour and his 
duty to have ſerved his time. But to effect this, 
it muſt be a fixed principle, That chere ſhall be 
no exception of ranks. This point muſt be ri- 
« goroufly attended to, and the law muſt be en- 
et ere er by way of Kuen firſt _oag the 
„ nobility 
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Take 8 preliminary n 
While there were any remains among us 
of a martial ſpirit, the difficulty was not 
great of recruiting the army. But. that 
taſk hath of late years become trouble- 
ſome; and more diſagreeable ſtill than 
troubleſome, by the neceſſity of uſing de- 
ceitful arts for trepanning the unwary 
youth. Nor are ſuch arts always ſucceſſ- 
ful: in our late war with France, we were 
neceſſitated to give up even the appearance 
of voluntary ſervice, and to recruit the 
army on the ſolid principle, that every 
man ſhould fight for his country; the ju- 
ſtices of peace being empowered to force 
into the ſervice ſuch as could be beſt ſpa- 
red from civil occupation. If a ſingle 
clauſe had been added, limiting the ſer- 
vice to five or ſeven years, the meaſure 


$ nobility and the men of wealth. Tere" would | 

© not be a ſingle man who would complain of it. A 
s perſon who had ſerved his time, would treat with 
« contempt another who ſhould ſhow reluctance ta 

„ comply with the law; and thus, by degrees, it 

4 would become a taſk of honour. The poor Citi. 
gen would be comforted and inſpirited by the ex- 
« ample of his rich neighbour; and he again would 

6e have nothing to complain of, when he ſaw that 
Wo props nobleman was not W from ſervice,” 
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would have been unexceptionable, even in 
a land of liberty. To relieve officers of 


the army from the neceſſity of practiſing 


deceitful arts, by ſubſtituting a fair and 
conſtitutional mode of recruiting the army, 
was a valuable improvement. It was of 


importance with reſpect to its direct in- 
tendment; but of much greater, with re- 
ſpect to its conſequences. One of the few 
| diſadvantages of a free ſtate, is licentiouſ- 
neſs in the common people, who may 


wallow in diſorder and profligacy without 
control, if they but tefrain from groſs 
crimes, puniſhable by law. Now, as itap- 


pears to me, there never was deviſed a 
plan more efficacious for reſtoring indu- 


ſtry and ſobriety, than that under conſi- 
deration. Its ſalutary effects were conſpi- 
cuous, even during the ſhort time it ſub- 
fiſted. The dread of being forc'd into the 
ſervice, rendered the populace peaceable 
and orderly: it did more; it rendered 
them induſtrious 1 in order to conciliate fa- 


your. The moſt beneficial diſcoveries have 


been accidental : without having any view 
but for recruiting the army, our legiſla- 
ture ſtumbled upon an excellent plan for 
Feelaiming t the idle and the profligate; 33 

matter, 


1 


* * & 
* ; 5 * , 
fe Bs — N e PR 
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matter, in the preſent aepiatiey of man- 
ners, of greater importance than any o- 
ther that concerns the police of Britain. 
A perpetual law of that kind, by promo- 
ting induſtry, would prove a ſovereign 
remedy againſt mobs and riots, diſeaſes of 
a free fate, full of people and of manu- 
factures *, Why were the foregoing ſta- 
tutes, for there were two of them, limited 
to a temporary exiſtence? There is not 
on record another ſtatute better intitled to 

immortality. e | 
And now to the project, which hey a 
my efforts I produce with trepidation; not 
from any doubt of its ſolidity, but as ill 
ſuited to the preſent manners of this i- 
ſland. To hope that it will be put in 
practice, would indeed be highly ridicu- 
lous: this can never happen, till patrio- 
tiſm mer more in n than . * 


* Several late mobs in the ſouth of ind; all 
of them on pretext of ſcarcity, greatly alarmed the 
adminiſtration. A fact was diſcovered by a private 
perſon (Stx-weeks tour through the fouth of Eng- 
land) which our miniſters ought to haye diſcoyer- 

end, that theſe mobs conſtantly happened where wa- 
ges were. high and proviſions low; conſequently 
that they were occaſioned, not by want, but by-wan- 
JR RS 
155. done 
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portion 0 their valued rents, 
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ppoſing now. | 
y of 60,900, men to. be ſufficient for 

ain a rational method for raiſing ſuch 
an army, were there no ſanding forces, 
would. be, chat land- proprietor: „ in pro- 
ſhould fur- 


niſh. men, to ferve. ſeven yoars,, and ng 


longer, va Bars as. it would, be no leſs un- 


144146 


our preſent army, we. begin with 180 


ing gradually the old army into the new, 


by filling up vacancies with men bound to 


ſerve ſeven years and no longer. And for 
raiſing proper men, a matter of much des 
licacy, it is propoſed, that in every ſhire 
a:ſpecial. commiſlign. be given to certain 
landholders of rank and figure, to raiſe 
recruits out of the lower claſſes, ſelocting 
always thoſe Fho, EP. the haſt pſcful. af 
home. 

Sectnd. Thoſe who im to = diff 
ed: after ſerving. the appointed time, ſhall 


1 never: why cant hos called- to dhe Lerviee, 4 


13 12 411 


In Dake? Sly Bed pet of a N 
taini rent, is obliged to furniſh a militia- man, whom 


he can withdraw at pleafure upon ſubſtiruting an- 


other; an excellent method for e the 8 
and = rendering them tnduſtiions; Dk | 


BT | . cept 
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—_ caſe of an actual auvaſion. They 

ſhall be intitled each of them to a pres 

mium of eight or ten pounds, for ena» 

bling them to follow a trade or calling, 

wirhout being ſubjected to corporation- 

laws. The private men in France are in- 
liſted but for fix years; and that mode 

has never been attended e 1 1 incon- 
venienee “-. 

Third. With reſpect to Ge private men, 
idleneſs muſt be totally and for ever ba- 
niſhed. Suppoſing three months yearly 

to be ſufficient for military diſcipline; the 

men, Aran the reſt of the e Sußht 


ing roads, erecting bridges, making rivers 
navigable, clearing harbours, ' &c. Scc. 
Why not alſo furniſh men for half-pay to 
private undertakers of uſeful works? And 
o the _—_ pay of a ae to be 


2 Had the plan of nme ſoldiers after a 
ſervice of five or ſeven years been early adopted vy 
the Emperors of Rome, the Pretorian bands would 
never have become maſters of the ſtate. It was a 
groſs error to keep theſe troops always on foot 
vithout change of members; which gave them a 
confidence in one another, to unite in one ſolid 
body, K ne rear 


% 


ten- 
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ten pence, it would greatly encourage ex- 
tenſive improvements, to have at com- 
mand a number of ſtout fellows under 
ſtrict diſcipline, at the low wages of five 
pence a-day. An army of 60,000. men 
thus-employ'd, would not be ſo expenſive 
to the public, as 20,000 men upon the 
preſent eſtabliſhment : for beſide the mo- 
ney contributed by private undertakers, 
public works carried on by ſoldiers would 
be miſerably ill FOUR if not cheaply 
en with their pay *. 

It has more than once been under deli- 
Derations. whether the tolls may not be 
added to the public revenue, after paying 
the expence of keeping the turn pike-roads 
in good order. But as miniſters frequent- 
ly are more intent upon ſerving themſelves 
than their country, it may happen that 
the tolls will be levied and the roads ne- 
glected. Upon the plan here propoſed of 
a military eſtabliſhment, the reparation of 
1 roads would contribute to keep the ſol- 


Taking this for 8 I bring onty into the 
computation the pay of the three months ſpent in 
military diſcipline ;3- and the calculation is very 
_ Simple, the pay of 20,000 for twelve months a- 
mounting to a greater ſum than the pay of 


— three months. | = 
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diers in conſtant employment. And as it 
would be difficult otherwiſe to find con- 
ſtant exereiſe for threeſcore thouſand men, 
no miniſter ſurely, for the ſake of his own 
eharacter, will ſaffer men in government 
pay to remain idle, when they can be em- 
ployed ſo uſefully for the public ſerviee. 
Now, were a law made permitting no 
wheel-carriages on a toll- road that require 
more than one horſe, it would leſſen won- 
derfully the expence of reparation. Nor 
would ſuch a law be a hardſhip, as goods 
can be carried cheaper that way than in 
huge waggons, requiring from ſix to ten 
horſes (a). By ſuch a law the tolls would 
make a capital branch of the public reve- 
nue, being levied without any deduction 
but for carrying gravel, or ſtones . 5 
gravel is not to be had. | 
The moſt important branch of the pro- 
ject, is what regards the officers, The ne- 
ceſſity of reviving in our people of rank 
ſome military ſpirit, will be acknowled- 
ged by every perſon of reflection; and in 
that view, the following articles are pro- 
rale. Firſt, That there be two claſſes of 


(a) . n edition end p. 46. 


Vol. III. „ officers, 
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officers, one ſerving for pay, one without 
pay. In filling up every vacant office of 

cornet or enſign, the latter are to be pre- 
ferred; but in progreſſive advancement, 
no diſtinction is to be made between the 
claſſes. An officer who has ſerved ſeven 
years without pay, we” retire with pet 
nour. 

Second. No man ſhall be ne to 
repreſent a county in parliament, who has 
not ſerved ſeven years without pay; and, 
excepting an. actual burgeſs, none but 
thoſe who have performed that ſervice, 
ſhall be privileged to repreſent a borough. 

The ſame qualification ſhall be neceſſary 
to every one who aſpires to ſerve the pu- 
blic or the King in an office of dignity; 
excepting only churchmen and lawyers 
with regard to offices in their reſpective 
profeſſions. In old Rome, none were ad- 
mitted candidates for any civil employ- 

ment, till ny had ſerved ten years in the | 
5 
Third. Officers of this Las are. to by 

_ exempted from the taxes impoſed on land, 

_ coaches; windows, and plate; not for ſa- 
ving a trifling ſum, but as a mark of di- 
ſtinction. 


The 
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The military ſpirit muſt in Britain be 
miſerably low, if ſuch regulations prove 
not effectual to decorate the army with of- 
ficers of figure and fortune. Nor need we 
to apprehend any bad conſequence from a 
number of raw officers who ſerve without 
pay : among men of birth, emulation will 
have a more commanding influence than 
pay or profit; and at any rate, there will 
always be a ſufficiency of old and experi- 
enc'd officers receiving pay, ready to take 
the lead in every difficult enterpriſe. 
To improve this army in military diſ- 
cipline, it is propoſed, that when occaſion 
offers, 5 or 6000 of them be maintained 
by Great Britain, as auxiliaries to ſome | 
ally at war. And if that body be changed 
from time to time, knowledge and prac- 
tice in war will be diffuſed thro' the whole 
army. 

Officers who- ſerve for pay, will il 
greatly benefited, by this plan : frequent 
removes of thoſe. who ſerve without pay, 
make way for them; and the very na- 
ture of the plan excludes buying and ſell- 
ing. | 
I wines to the alterations neceſſary for 
accommodating this plan to our preſent 


E 2 military > 


* 
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military eſtabliſhment. As a total revolu- 
tion at one inſtant would breed confuſion, 
the firſt ſtep ought to be a ſpecimen only, 
ſuch as the levying two or three regiments 
on the new model; the expence of which 
ought. not to be grudged, as the forces 
preſently in pay, are not ſufficient, even 
in peace, to anſwer the ordinary demands 
of government. And as the proſpect of 
civil employments, will excite more men 
of rank to offer their ſervice than can be 
taken in, the choice muſt be in the crown, 
not only with reſpect to the new regi- 
ments, but with reſpect to the vacant of- 
fices of cornet and enſign in the old army. 
But as theſe regulations will not inſtantly 
men qualified to be ſecretaries of 
Nate or commiſſioners of treaſury, ſo nu- 
merous/as to afford his Majeſty a ſatisfac- 
tory choice; that branch of the plan may 
be ſuſpended, till thoſe who have ſerved 
ſeven years without pay, amount to one 
hundred at leaſt. The article that con- 
cerns members of parliament muſt be ſtill 
longer ſuſpended: it may however, after 
the firſt ſeven years, receive execution in 
part, by privileging thoſe who have ſer- 
yed * pay to repreſent a borough, 
refuſing 


Sk. IX. N VW 
refuſing chat privilege to others, except to 
actual burgeſſes, We may proceed one 
ſtep farther, That if in a county there be 
five gentlemen'who have the qualification 
under conſideration, over and above the 
ordinary legal qualifications; one of the 
five muſt be choſen, leaving the electors 
free as to their other repreſentative. 
With reſpect to the private men of the 
old army, a thouſand of ſuch as have ſer- 
ved the longeſt may be diſbanded annual- 
ly, if ſo many be willing to retire; and 
in their ſtead an equal number may be in- 
liſted to ſerve but ſeven years. Upon ſuch 
a plan, it will not be difficult to "AO re- 
eruits. k 
The advantage of this plan, in one par- 
_ ticular, is eminent, It will infallibly fill 
the army with gallant officers : Other ad- 
vantages concerning the officers them- 
ſelves, ſhall be mentioned afterward. An 
appetite for military glory, cannot fail to 
be rouſed in officers who ſerve without 
pay, when their ſervice is the only paſſ- 
port to employments of truſt and honour. 
And may we not hope, that officers who 
ſerve for pay, will, by force of imitation, 


be 11 1 1 with the ſame appetite? No- 
| thing 
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thing ought to be more ſedulouſly inculca- 


ted into every officer, than to deſpiſe riches, 


as a mercantile object below the dignity of 
a ſoldier. Often has the courage of victo- 
rious troops been blunted by the pillage of 
an opulent city; and may not rich cap- 


tures at ſea have the ſame effect? Some 


ſea-commanders have been ſuſpected, of 
beſtowing their fire more willingly upon a 
merchantman, than upon a ſhip of war. 
A triumph, an ovation, a civic crown, or 


ſome ſuch mark of honour, were in old 


Rome the only rewards for military at- 
chievements . Money, it is true, was 
ſometimes diſtributed among the private 
men, as an addition to their pay, after a 
fatiguing campaign; but not as a recom- 


3 triumph was finely contrived to excite 
heroiſm; and a ſort of triumph no leſs ſplendid, 
was uſual among the Fatemite Califs of Egypt. Af- 


ter returning from a ſucceſsful expedition, the Ca- 


lif pitched his camp in a ſpacious plain near his ca- 
| pital, where he was attended by all his grandees, in 
their fineſt equipages. Three days were commonly 
ſpent in all manner of rejoicings, feaſting, muſic, 
fireworks, &c. He marched into the city with this 
great cavalcade, through roads covered with rich 
carpets, ſtrewed with flowers, gums, and odorife- 
rous plants, and lined on Pur fides TR crouds of 


congratulating ſubjects. 
pence 


; | " 
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pence for their good behaviour, becauſe all 
ſhared alike. It did not eſcape the pene- 
trating Romans, that wealth, the parent 
of luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, fails not to era- 
dicate the military ſpirit. The ſoldier who 
to recover his baggage performed a bold 
action, gave an inſtructive leſſon to all 
princes. Being invited by his general to 
try his fortune a ſecond time; Invite 
( ſays the ſoldier) one who has loſt his 
„ baggage.” Many a bold adventurer 
goes to the Indies, who, returning with a 
fortune, is afraid of every breeze. Bri- 
tain, I ſuſpect, is too much infected with 
the ſpirit of gain. Will it be thought ri- 
diculous in any man of figure, to prefer 
reputation and reſpect before riches; pro- 
vided only he can afford a frugal meal, 
and a warm garment? Let us compare an 
old officer, who never deſerted his friend 
nor his country, and a wealthy merchant, 
who never indulged a thought but of gain: 
the wealth is tempting ;—and yet does 
there exiſt a man of ſpirit, who would not 
be the officer rather than the merchant, 
even with his millions? Sultan Mechmet 
granted to the Janiſaries a privilege of im- 
porting foreign commodities free of duty: 
was 
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was it his intention to metamiorphoſe ſol- 
diers into merchants, loving Peace, and 
hating war? Ae! 
In the war i672 carried on by Lewis 

XIV. againſt the Dutch, Dupas was made 
governor of Naerden, recommended by 
the Duke of Luxembourg; who wrote to 
M. de Louvois, that he wiſhed nothing 
more ardently, than that the Prince of 
Orange would beſiege Naerden, being cer- 
tain of a defence ſo ſkilful and vigorous, 
as to furniſh an opportunity for another 
victory over the Prince. Dupas had ſerved 
long in honourable poverty; but in this 
rich town he made a ſhift to amaſs a con- 
ſiderable ſum. Terrified to be reduced to 
his former poverty, he ſurrendered the 
town on the firſt ſummons. He was de- 
graded in a court-martial, and condemn- 
ed to perpetual priſon and poverty. Ha- 
ving obtained his liberty at the ſolicitation 
of the Viſcount de Turenne, he tecovered. 
his former valour, and ventured his life 
freely on all oceaſions. 

But tho' I declare againſt large appoint- 
ments beforehand, which, inſtead of pro- 
moting ſervice, excite luxury and effemi- 
nacy; yet to an officer of character, who 

| has 
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has ſpent his younger years in ſerving his 
king and country, a government or other 
ſuitable employment that enables him to 
paſs the remainder of his life in eaſe and 
affluence, is a proper reward for merit, re- 
flecting equal honour on the prince who 
beſtows, and on the ſubject who receives; 
beſide affording an enlivening proſpect te 
others, who have it at heart to do well. 
With reſpect to the private men, the 
rotation propoſed, aims at improvements 
far more important than that of making 
military ſervice fall light upon individuals. 
It tends to unite the ſpirit of induſtry with 
that of war; and to form the ſame man to 
be an induſtrious labourer, and a good 
ſoldier. The continual exerciſe recom- 
mended, cannot fail to produce a ſpirit of 
induſtry; which will occaſion a demand 
for the private men after their ſeven years 
ſervice, as valuable above all other labour- 
ers, not only for regularity, but for acti- 
vity. And with reſpect to ſervice in war, 
conſtant exerciſe is the life of an army, 
in the literal as well as metaphorical ſenſe, 
Boldneſs is inſpired by ſtrength and agi- 
lity, to which conſtant motion mainly 


contributes, The Roman citizens, trained 
Yor =_ ma 
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to arms from their infancy and never al- 
lowed to reſt, were invincible. To men- 
tion no other works, ſpacious and durable 
roads carried to the very extremities of that 
vaſt empire, ſhow clearly how the ſoldiers 
were employ' d during peace; which hard- 
ened them for war, and made them or- 
derly and ſubmiſſive (a). So eſſential was 
labour held by the Romans for training an 
army, that they never ventured to face an 
enemy with troops debilitated with idle- 
neſs. The Roman army in Spain, having 
been worſted in ſeveral engagements and 

confined within their entrenchments, were 
_ ſunk in idleneſs and luxury. Scipio Na- 
ſica, having demoliſhed Carthage, took the 
command of that army; but durſt not op- 
poſe it to the enemy, till he had accuſtomed 
the ſoldiers to temperance and hard labour, 
He exerciſed them without relaxation, in 
marching and countermarching, in forti- 
fying camps and demoliſhing them, in 
digging trenches and filling them up, in 
building high walls and pulling them 
down; he himſelf, from morning till e- 
vening, going | about, and directing every 


(a) Bergiere kiſgoire des grands chemins, vol. 2. p. 152. 
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operation. Marius, before engaging the 
Cimbri, exerciſed his army in turning the 
courſe of a river. Appian relates, that 
Antiochus, during his winter quarters at 
Calchis, having married a beautiful virgin 
with whom he was greatly enamoured, 
ſpent the whole winter in pleaſure, aban- 
doning his army to vice and idleneſs; and 
that when the time of action returned with 
the ſpring, he found his ſoldiers unfit for 
ſervice. It is reported of Hannibal, that 
to preſerve his troops from the infection 
of idleneſs, he employ'd them in making 
large plantations of olive trees. The Em- 
peror Probus exerciſed his legions in co- 
vering with vineyards the hills of Gaul 
and Pannonia. The idleneſs of our foldiers 
in time of peace, promoting debauchery 
and licentiouſneſs, is no leſs deſtructive to 
health than to diſcipline. Unable for the 
fatigues of a firſt campaign, our private 
men die in thouſands, as if ſmitten with 
a Peſtilence 8. We never read of any 

mortality 


The idlenefs of Britiſh ſoldiers appears from a 
tranſaction of the commiſſioners of the annexed 
eſtates in Scotland. After the late war with France, 
they judged, that part of the King's rents could not 
F 2 be 
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mam in the Roman legions, though 
frequently engaged in climates very dif- 
ferent from their own, | Let us liſten. to 
a judicious writer, to whom every one 
liſtens with delight: Nous remarquons 
aujourd'hui, que nos armees perifſent 
beaucoup par le travail immodèré des 
* ſoldarsz. er cependant c' toit par un 
* travail immenſe que les Romains ſe 
* conſervoient. La raiſon en eſt, je croix, 
« que leurs fatigues Etoient continuelles; 
au lieu que nos ſoldats paſſent ſans: ceſle 
„d'un travail extreme A une extreme 
4 oiſivẽtẽ, ce qui eſt: la choſe du monde 


. © ]a plus propre A. les faire perir. Il faut 


„ que je rapporte ici ce que les auteurs 
„ nous diſent de education de l ſoldats 
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be better applied; tlian in giving bread to the dif- 
banded ſoldiers. Houſes were built for them, por- 
tions « of land given them to cultivate at a very low 
rent, and maintenance afforded them till they could 
reap a crop. Theſe men could not with to de better 
accommodated: but ſo accuſtomed they had been to 
idleneſs and change of place, as to be incapable of 
any ſort of work: they deſerted their farms one after 
another, and commenced thieves and beggars. Such 
as had been made ſerjeants muſt be excepted: theſe 
were ſenſible n and proſpered in their little 
farms. 5 „„ nne enn en. 
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“% Romains. On les accoutumoit à aller 
je pas militaire, c'eſt-a-dire, à faire en 
“ .cinq heures vingt milles, et quelque- 
“fois vingt- quatre. Pendant ces mar- 
ches, on leur faiſoit porter de poids de 
fſoixante livres. On les entretenoit dans 
% Phabirude de courir et de ſauter tout 
. e w. ; ils prenoient dans leurs exerci- 
* ces des epees, de javelots, de fleches, 
&: une -peſanteur double des armes ordi- 
© naires; et ces exercices Etolent conti- 
5 nuels. Des hommes fi endurcis Etotent 
e ordinairement ſains; on ne remarque 
pas dans les auteurs que les armèes Ro- 
* maines, qui faiſoient la guerre en tant 

“ de climats, periſſoient beaucoup par les 
* maladies; au lieu qu'il arrive preſque 
WE at e. aujourd hui, que des 
e armées, ſans avoir combattu, ſe fon- 
« dent, pour ainſi dire, dans une cam 
* pagne * (a). 4 Our author muſt be here 
underſtood 


* 
0 Monteſquieu, Grandeur de Romatas, chap. " 


% We obſerve now-a-days;: that our armies are 
% conſumed by the fatigues and ſevere labour of 
« the ſoldiers; and yet it was alone by labour and 
«toil that the Romans preſerved themſelves from 


« deſtruction, 1 believe the reaſon is, that their 
V: 2090 " fatigue 
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underſtood of the early times of the Ro- 
man ſtate. Military diſcipline was much 
funk in the fourth century when Vegetius 
wrote (Lib. 3. cap. 14. 15.). The ſword 

and Pilum, theſe formidable weapons of 
their forefathers, were totally laid aſide 

for ſlings and bows,” the weapons of effe- 
minate people. About this time it was, 


dat the Romans left off fortifying their 


n. a work too laborious for their 


ec 8 was aka * unremitting, while che 
« life of our ſoldiers is a perpetual tranſition from 
& ſevere labour to extreme indolence, a life the 
© moſt ruinous of all others. I muſt here recite the 
_ * account which the Roman authors give of the | 
L education of their ſoldiers. They were continu- 
ec ally habituated to the military pace, which was, 
15 to march in five hours twenty, and ſometimes 
o twenty-four miles. In theſe marches each ſoldier 
carried fixty pounds weight. They were accu- 
«, ſtomed to run and leap in arms; and in their mi- 
« « litary exerciſes, their ſwords, javelins, and arrows, . 
« were of twice the ordinary weight. Theſe exer- 
« ciſes were continual, which ſo ſtrengthened the 
#* conſtitution of the. men, that they were always in 
& health. We ſee no remarks in the Roman authors, 
c chat their armies, in the variety of climates where 
* they made war, ever periſhed by diſeaſe ; whilſt: 
© now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an army, with- 
ic out ever coming to an engagement, ine . 
Fee, e TIES Flee 
weakly 
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weakly conſtitutions. Mareſchal Saxe, a 
ſoldier, not a phyſician, aſcribes to the 
uſe of vinegar the healthineſs of the Ro- 
man legions ; were vinegar ſo ſalutary, it 
would of all liquors be the moſt in re- 
queſt, Exerciſe without intermiſſion, du- 
ring peace as well as during war, produ- 
ced that ſalutary effect; which every prince 
will find, who is diſpoſed to copy the Ro- 
man diſcipline “. The Mareſchal gueſſes 
better with reſpect to a horſe. Diſcour- 
ſing of cavalry, he obſerves, that a horſe 
becomes hardy and healthful by conſtant 
exerciſe, and that a young horſe is unable 
to bear fatigue; for e reaſon he de- 


* Rei militaris periti, plus 3 armorum 
exercitia ad ſanitatem militum putaverunt prodeſſe, 
quam medicos. Ex quo intelligitur quanto ſtudio- 
ſius armorum artem docendus fit ſemper exercitus, 
cum ei laboris conſuetudo et in caſtris ſanitatem, et 
in conflictu poſſit præſtare victoriam. Vegetius, Ds 
re militari, lib. 3, cap. 2. [In Engliſh thus : Our 

« maſters of the art - military were of opinion, that 
e daily exerciſe in arms contributed more to the 
d health of the troops, than the {kill of the phyſi- 
cc cjan: from which we may judge, what care ſhould 
« be taken, to habituate the ſoldiers to the exerciſe 
* of arms, to which they owe both their health in 
. the camp, and their victory in the field. 


? 
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clares againſt young . for the ſervice 
of an army. 
That the military branch of chi Britiſh 
government is ſuſceptible of improve- 
ments, all the world will admit. To im- 
prove it, I have contributed my mite; 
which is humbly ſubmitted to the public, 
a judge from which their lies no appeal. 
It is ſubmitted in three views. The firſt 
is, Whether an army modelled as above, 
would not ſecure us againſt the boldeſt in- 
vader; the next, Whether ſuch an army be 
as erde to liberty, as an army in its 
preſent form; and the laſt, Whether it 
would not be a ſchool of induſtry and mo- 
deration to our people. | 
With reſpect to the firſt, we ſhould, af- 
ter a few years, have not only an army of 
ſixty thouſand well-diſciplined troops, but 
the command of another army, equally 
numerous and equally well diſciplined. 
It is true, that troops inured to war have 
an advantage over troops that have not 
the ſame experience; but with aſſurance 
it may be pronounced impracticable, to 
land at once in Britain an army that can 
ſtand againſt 100,000 Britiſh ſoldiers well 


| diſciplined, fighting, even the firſt time, 
for 
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for their- country, and for their wives and 
children. 7: 2 | 

A war with e * 4 panic on 
every ſlight. threatening of an invaſion. 
The ſecurity afforded by the propoſed 
plan, would enable us to act offenſively 
at ſea, inſtead of being reduced to keep 
our ſhips at home for guarding our coaſts. 
Would Britain any longer be obliged 
to ſupport her continental connections? 
No ſooner does an European prince aug- 
ment his army, or improve military diſ- 
cipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, 
| muſt do the ſame. May not one hope, 
that by the plan propoſed, or by ſome 
ſuch, Britain would be relieved from jea- 
louſy. and ſolicitude about its neighbours ? 

This is a ſubject that deſerves deep at- 
_ tention, being of the utmoſt importance 
to Great Britain. The importance wall 
clearly appear upon conſidering our late 
war with France, and our preſent war with 
France, Spain, and our American colonies, 
all united againſt us. France and Britain 
have made frequent attempts to diſtreſs 
one another by threatening an invaſiori, 
But they are not upon an equal footing : 
England. has many. good harbours, not a 
Neri... G „ lingle 


ſingle fortified town ; France has few har- 
bours and many : fortified towns; It is 
provided with a ſtanding army much great- 
er in proportion than Britain; and above 
all, our capital is open to a ſudden attack 
by ſea, which the capital of France is not. 
Our Bank may in an inſtant be ruined, 
and public credit ſuffer a ſtupifying blow. 
We accordingly are terrified at the very 
thought of a flat-bottom'd boat; and it is 
acknowledged on all hands, that we have 
nod ſecurity againſt an invaſion but a ſupe- 
rior fleet. This unhappy ſituation has, in 
the preſent war, thrown our miniſters in- 
to great perplexity. Our field of action is 
America and the Weſt Indies, and yet 
our grand fleet is locked up at home, while 
the French and Spaniards are at liberty to 
direct all their force to that part of the 
world. Our intelligence of the motions 
of our enemies muſt be always late, often 
uncertain ; and in fact ſeveral capital blows 
have been ſtruck before we could give any 
reinforcement to our fleets in thoſe parts. 
Now if the military branch propoſed above 
had been adopted early during intervals of 
peace, our miniſtry would have been at 
N to employ our Whole naval force 
where 
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where it i do the arrateſt execution, 
and, would ſoon have brought the. war to 

an end 
Wäth reſpect to ho ſecond wo Gee having 
long enjoy'd the ſweets of a free govern- 
ment under a ſucceſſion of mild princes, 
we begin to forget that our liberties ever 
were in danger. But drouſy ſecurity is of 
all conditions the moſt dangerous; be- 
cauſe the ſtate may be overwhelmed be- 
fore we even dream of danger. Suppoſe 
| only. that a Britiſh King, accompliſhed 
in the art of war and beloved by his ſol- 
diers, heads his own troops in a war with, 
France; and after more than one ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign, gives peace to his ene- 
my, on terms advantageous to his people: 
what ſecurity have we for our liberties, 
when he returns with a victorious army, 
devoted to his will? I am talking of a 
ſtanding army in its preſent form. Troops 
modelled as above would not be ſo obſe- 
quious: * number of the prime nobility 
and gentry ſerving without pay, who 
could be under no temptation to enſlave 
themſelves and their country, would prove 
a firm barrier againſt the ambitious views 
of fuch a prince. And even luppoſing 
8 G 2 that 
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that army to be totally corru pted, A the 
prince could have little hope of ſucceſs 
againſt the nation, ſupported by a veteran 
army, that might be bend on as cham- 
Pions for their count. 

And as to the laſt view ede, the 


plan propoſed would promote induſtry and 
virtue, not only among the ſoldiers, but 
among the working people in general. To 


avoid hard labour and ſevere diſcipline'\ mu 


the army, men would be fober and indu- 


ſtrious at home; and ſuch untractable ſpi- 
rits as cannot be reached by the mild laws 


of a free government, would be effectually 


tamed by military law. At the ſame time, 


as ſobriety and innocence are conſtant at- 


tendants upon induſtry, the manners = 
our d would te. > much Pair 


— 


„ While i it was a law 10 Rome that a man muſt 
ſerve ten years in the army before he could be ad 


' mitted to a civil office, the republic had nothing to 
| dread from their armies. But when by luxury, the 


fatigues of war appeared unſupportable to men of 
condition, there was a neceſſity to fill the legions 
with the low and indigent, who followed their leaders 
implicitly, and were as ready to overturn the republic; 
as to protect it. Hence the civil war between Ma- 
rius and Sylla; and bence the overthrow of the re- 
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circuraſtance 
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cl ks oÞicfaice' importance to > Bri: 
tain, The ſalutary influence of the plan, 

would reach perſons in a hi gher 1 phere, 
A young gentleman, whipt at ſchool, or 
falling behind at college, contracts an a- 
verſion to ſtudy; and flies to the army, 
where he is kept in countenance by num 
bers, idle and 1 ignorant like himſelf. How 
many young men are thus daily ruined; 
who, but for the temptation of idleneſs 
and gaiety in the army, would have be- 
come uſeful ſubjects ! In the plan under 
conſideration,” the officers who ſerve for 
pay would be ſo few in number, and their 
proſpe of advancement ſo clear, that it 

would require much intereſt to be admit- 

ted into the army. None would be ad- 
mitted but thoſe who have been regular- 

ly educated in every branch of military 
knowledge; and idle boys would 9 re- 
mitted to their ſtudies. . 

Here is diſplay'd an agreeable ſcene 
with relation to induſtry, Suppoſing the 
whole threeſcore thouſand men to be ab- 
ſolutely idle; yet, by doubling the indu- 
ſtry of thoſe who: remain, I affirm, that the 
ſum of induſtry would be much greater 
than before. Kd the ſcene becomes en- 
he Engg chanting, 
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. e e e men, would. 1 not © only 
be of all che moſt induſtrious, bur, bg pat- 
terns of induſtry to others. zudoy A 

Upon concluſion of a Gavin war, we 
ſuffer grievoully — diſbanded ſoldiers, 
who muſt plunder or ſtarve. The preſent 
plan is an effectual remedy: men accu: 
ſtomed to hard labour under. ſtrict diſci- 
pline, can never be in want of bread, 


they” will be ſought for der. 7 


will prove excellent maſters for training 
the peaſants. to hard labour, _ :.,, 00 
A man indulges emulation more freely 
in behalf of his friend or his country, 
than of himſelf: emulation in the latter 
caſe is ſelſiſn; in the former, is ſoci- 
yh not that give us reaſon to hope, that 
e ſeparating military officers into differ- 
ent claſſes will excite a laudable emulation, 
prompting individuals to exert themſelves 
on every occaſion for the honour. of their 
claſs? Nor will ſuch emulation, a virtuous 
paſſion, be any obſtruction to private 
friendſhip between members of different 
Claſſes. May it not be expected, that 
1 officers of birth and eee Zea- 
1 Tous 
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Tous" to qualify themſelves at their own 


expence for” ſerving their country, will 


cling” for inſtruction to officers: of expe- 
rience, 'who have-no inheritance but per- 
ſonal merit? Both find their account in 


that connection: men of rank become a- 


depts in military affairs, a valuable branch 
of education for them; and officers who 
ſerve for pay, acquire friends at court, 


who will embrace every e of 


teſtifying their gratitude. 

The advantages odo are great 
and extenſive; and yet are not the only 
advantages. Will it be thought extra- 


vagant to hope, that the propoſed plan 


would form a better ſyſtem of education 
for young men of fortune, than hitherto 
has been known in Britain? Before pro- 


nouncing ſentence againſt me, let the fol- 


lowing conſiderations be weigh'd. Our 
youth go abroad to ee the world in the li- 
teral ſenſe; for to pierce deeper than eye- 


ſight, east Se expected of boys. They 
reſort to gay *courts, where: nothing” is 


found for imitation but pomp, luxury, diſ- 
ſembled virtues, and real vices: ſuch ſcenes 


make an impreſſion too deep on young 


men of 'a" warm e 2 plan 
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. be an e ſuch. 8 5 
education. Suppoſing eighteen to be the 
_ earlieſt time for the army; here is an ob- 
ject held up to our youth of fortune, for 
rouſing their ambition: they will endea · 
vour to make a figure, and emulation 
will animate them to excel: ſuppoſing a 
young man to have no ambition, ſhame 
however will puſn him on. To acquire 
the military art, to diſcipline their men, 
to direct the execution of public works, 
and to conduct other military operations, 
| would occupy their whole time, and ba- 
niſh idleneſs. A young gentleman, thus 
guarded againſt the enticing vices and 
ſauntering follies of youth, muſt be ſadly 
deficient in genius, if, during his ſeven 
years ſervice, reading and meditation have 
been totally neglected. Hoping better 
things fr om our youth of fortune, I take 

for granted, that during their ſervice they 
have made ſome progreſs, not only in mi- 
litary knowledge, but in morals, and in 
the fine arts, ſo as at the age of twenty; 

ftve to be qualified for profiting, inſtead 

of being Rady, by ſecing the more. . 
damon nd Gs „ Further, 
A Whither bene ede not be neceſ-. 
:fary.ip a eee government to — 
ing 
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Further, young! men of birth and for- 
2 acquire indeed the ſmoothnęſs and 
ſuppleneſs of a court, with reſpect to their 
ſuperiors; but the reſtraint of fuch man- 
ners, makes their temper. break out againſt 
Anferiors, where there is no reſtraint. In- 
ſolence of rank, is not ſo viſible in Britain 
ſufficiently. viſible to require correction. 
To that end, no method promiſes more 
ſucceſs than military ſervice; as command 
and obedience alternately, are the beſt diſ- 
cipline for acquiring temper and modera- 


tion. Can pride and inſolence be more 


| effectually ſtemmed, chan to be A” | 
command of an inferior? 5 . 

Still upon the important Ad of duos | 
cation. Where pleaſure is the ruling paſs 
ſion in youth, intereſt will be the ruling 
paſſion i in age: the ſelfiſh principle is the 


King againſt the kai f rake not o me to pro- 
nounce : but this I pronounce with aſſurance, that 
ſuch a conſtitution is unhappy with reſpect to edu- 
cation; and appears to admit to remedy, if it be not 
that above mentioned, or ſome ſuch. In fact, few 
of thoſe who received their education while they 
were the eldeſt ſons of Peers, have been duly quali- 
fied to nianage public affairs 
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foundation of both; the object only. is 
varied, This obſervation is ſadly, verified 
in Britain: our young men of rank; loath- 
ing an irkſome and fatiguing courſe of 
education, abandon themſelves to pleaſure. 
Trace theſe very men through the more 
ſettled part of life, and they will be found 
graſping at power and profit, by means of 
court- favour; with no regard to their 
country, and with very little to theit 
friends. The education propoſed; hold- 
ing up a tempting prize to virtuous: am- 
bition, is an excellent fence againſt a life 
of indolent pleaſure. A youth of fortune, 
engaged with many rivals in a train of 
public ſervice, acquires a habit of buſineſs; 
and as he is conſtantly emplay'd:;for the 
aw rare a his RAP _ 
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The following portrait is etched. by a. good 
hand, (Madame Pompadour); and if it have any 
reſemblance, it ſets our plan in a conſpicuous light. 
The French nobleſſe, ſays that lady, ſpending their 
lives in diffipation and idleneſs, know as little of po- 
Utics as of economy. A gentleman hunts all his life 

in the country, or perbaps comes to Paris to ruin 
himſelf with an opera- girl. Thoſe who are ambi- 


tious to be of the 2 have ſeldom any merit, 
. 12 r vat 
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A number of noblemen and gentlemen, 
led by ambition, did lately join in par- 
liament to oppoſe the King s meaſures; 
and with true antipatriotic zeal ſtood up 
as champions for the American rebels. 
Charity leads me to think, that they would 
have ated very differently had they been 
trained in the military line, and conſe- 
quently been employed. during a courſe of 
years: in the ſervice of their country. 
The advantages of a military education, 
ſuch as that propoſed, are not yet exhauſt- 
ed. Under regular government promo- 
ting the arts of peace, ſocial intercourſe 
reſines, and fondneſs for company in- 
_ creafes' in proportion. And hence it is, 
that the capital is crowded with every per- 
ſon who can afford to live there. A man 
of fortune, who has no taſte but for a city 
life, happens to be forc'd into the country 


if it be not in caballing and intrigue, The French 
nobleſſe have courage, but without any genius for 
war, the fatigue of a ſoldier's life being to them un- 

; ſupportable. The King has been reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of employing two ſtrangers for the ſafety of 
his crown: bad it not been for the Counts Saxe and 

. Louendahl, the enemies of et might hong laid 


fege ta Paris. Y 
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country — inſipid, he turns impa- 
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ouſineſs : finding buſineſs cnn; the 


tient, and flies to town, with a diſguſt at 
every rural amuſement. ' In France; the 

1ntry has been long deſerted; in Bri- 
tain the ſame farducls for a town-life is 
gaining ground. A ſtranger conſidering 


the immenſe ſums expended in England | 


upon country- ſeats, would conclude, in 
appearance with great n that the 
Engliſh ſpend moſt of their time in the 


country. But haw would it ſurpriſe him 


to be told, not only that people of faſhion 
in England paſs little of their time there, 
but that the immenſe ſums laid out upon 


gardening and pleaſure: grounds, are the 


effect of vanity more than of taſte! In 
fact, ſuch embelliſhments. are beginning 
to wear out of faſhion ; appetite for ſo- 
ciety leaving neither time nor inclination _ 
for rural pleaſures, If the progreſs of that 
diſeaſe can he ſtayed, the only means as 


military education. In youth laſting im- 
preſſions are made; and men of fortune 


who take to the army, being confined moſt- 
ly to.the country in prime of life, contract 
a liking for country occupations and a- 
muſements: which withdraw them from 
V 


11 
* 


ue bad and big to the . * 
the mind, no leſs than of the body. 
A military life is the only cure for a dif: | 
_ eaſe much more dangerous. Moſt men of 
rank are ambitious of ſhining in public. 
They may aſſume the patriot at the begin- 
ning; but it is a falſe appearance, for 
their patriotiſm is only a diſguiſe to fa- 
vour their ambition. A court life becomes 
habitual and engroſſes their whole ſoul: ' 
the miniſter's nod Tis a law to them: they | 
dare not diſobey; for to be reduced to a 
Private ſtation, would to them be ane 
misfortune. This impotence of mind is | 
in France. fo exceſſive, that to baniſh 3 
courtier to his country ſeat, is held an a- 
dequate puniſhment for the higheſt miſde- 
meanor. This ſort of ſlavery is gaining 
ground in Britain; and it ought to be 
dreaded, for ſcarce another circumſtance 
will more readily pave the way to abſolute 
power, if adverſe fate ſhall aMi& us with 
an ambitious King. There is no effectual 
remedy to the ſervility of a court life, but 
the military education here recommended, 
A military education would contribute 
| equally to moderation in ſocial enjoy- 
8 raue The pomp, ceremony, and ex- 
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buſineſs : finding buſineſs and the 
country equally inſipid, he turns impa- 


tient, and flies to town, with a diſguſt at 


every rural amuſement. In France, the 
country has been long deſerted; in Bri- 
tain the ſame fondneſs for a town-life is 
gaining ground. A ſtranger conſidering 
the immenſe ſums expended in England , 

upon country- ſeats, would conclude, in 
appearance with great certainty, that the 

Engliſh ſpend moſt of their time in the 
country. But how would it ſurpriſe him 
to be told, not only that people of faſhion 
in England paſs little of their time there, 
but that the immenſe ſums laid out upon 
| gardening and -pleaſure-grounds, are the 
effect of vanity more than of taſte! In 
fact, ſuch embelliſhments are beginning 
to wear out of faſhion ; appetite for ſo- 
ciety leaving neither time nor inclination 
for rural pleaſures. If the progreſs of that 
diſeaſe can he ſtayed, the only means 3s 
military education. In youth laſting im- 
preſſions are made; and men of fortune 
who take to the army, being confined moſt- 
ly to the country in prime of life, contract 
a liking for country occupations and a- 
W : which: viithdraw chem from 
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dhe en and contribute to che health of 3 
the mind; no leſs than of the bod. 
A military life is the only cure for a dif- 
eaſe much more dangerous. Moſt men of 
rank are ambitious of ſhining in public. 
They may aſſume the patriot at the begin- 
ning; but it is a falſe appearance, for 
their patriotiſm is only a diſguiſe to fa- 
vour their ambition. A court life becomes 
habitual and engroſſes their whole ſoul: 
the miniſter's nod is a law to them: they 
dare not diſobey; for to be reduced to a 
private ſtation, would. to them be a cruel 
mis fortune. This impotence of mind is 
in France ſo exceſſive; that to baniſh a 
courtier to his country ſeat, is held an a- 
dequate puniſhment for the higheſt miſde- 
meanor. This ſort of ſlavery is gaining 
ground in Britain; and it ought to be 
dreaded, for ſcarce another circumſtance 
will more readily pave the way to abſolute 
power, if adverſe fate ſhall aMi& us with 
an ambitious King. There is no effectual 
remedy to the ſervility of a court life, but 
the military education here recommended. 
A military education would contribute 
equally to moderation in ſocial enjoy- 
ments. The pomp, ceremony, and ex- 
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pence, neceſſary to thoſe who adhere to a 
court and live always in public, are not a 
little fatiguing and oppreſſive. Man is na- 
turally moderate in his deſire of enjoy- 
ment; and it requires much practice to 
make him bear exceſs without ſatiety and 
diſguſt. The pain of exceſs, prompts men 
of opulence to paſs ſome part of their time 
in a ſnug retirement, where they live at 
eaſe, free from pomp and ceremony. 
Here is a retirement, which can be reach- 
ed without any painful circuit; a port of 
ſafety and of peace, to which we are pi- 
loted by military education, avoiding every 
dangerous rock, and urn Kaen agi- 
tation. 7 
Reflecting on che mee of military | 
education above dif] play'd, is it fooliſh to 
think, that our plan might produce a total 
alteration of manners in our youth of birth 
fortune? the idler, the gameſter, the 
ae compared with our military 
men, would make a deſpicable figure; 
ſhame, not to talk of pride, would e 
them to reform. 
How conducive to good government 
Fekete the propoſed plan be, in the hands 


of a virtuous | king, ſupported by a public- 
ſpirited 
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| ſpitited mi 1 In the 1 courſe of 
edvancemens; a — of quality who a- 
ſpires to ſerve his country in a civil em- 
ployment, has nothing to rely on but par- 
liamentary intereſt. The military educa- 
tion propoſed, would afford him opportu- 
nity to improve his talents, and to con- 
vince the world of his merit. Honour 
and applauſe thus acquired, wonld: intitle 
him to demand preferment; and he ought 
yed; nat only as deſerving, but 
as an enconragement to others. Frequent 
inſtances of neglecting men who are par 
tronized by the public, might perhaps 
prove dangerous to a Britiſh miniſter. 

_ If I have not all this while been dream- 
ing, here are diſplay'd illuſtrious advan- 
tages of the military education propoſed. 
Fondneſs for the ſubject excites me to pro- 
long the entertainment; and I add the 
following reflection on the education of 
ſuch men as are diſpoſed to ſerve in a pu- 
blic ſtation. The ſciences are mutually 
connected: a man cannot be perfect i in any 
one, without being in ſome degree ac- 
quainted with every one. The ſcience of 
politics in particular, being not a little in- 
tricate, cannot be acquired in perfection by 
8525 any 
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| ecyſting aoching to genius. 


i in the mandarines. 
little oceafion' for ad 
or of body, ſink down into ork and n- 
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make no imp 


or to war. The Duke of Marlborough made 
an eminent figure in the cabinet, as well 
as in the field; and ſo did equally the Als 
luſtrious Sully, who may-ſerye as a model 
to all miniſters. The great aim in modern 


3 


Ven 155 to ſplit government r 


IT poſſible w_ 


fuch a government in Perfedien. Na- 
onal affairs are chere ſo ſimplified by di- 
viſion; as to — ſcarce any capacity 
'heſe' Geary," having 


ſuality motives of ambition er of fame 

apreflion : they have not ever 
en they err: and 
ed but What 
it is nor 


che delicacy to bluſh w 
as no putiſfiinent” is reger 


: unulbal to WW n Paley be: 


many ſtripes, ſometimes for a very fighe 
tranſgreſſion. Let arts be ſubdivided into 
many parts: the more ſubdiviſions the 
better. But venture to pronounce, that 


no man ever did, nor ever will, make A 


Gp figure i in the government of a ſtate 
3 whether 


6K. The amy. 8 
whether as a judge, a general, or a mini- 
ſter, whoſe education is rigidly conliied:s to 
one ſcience *.. _ 
| Senſible Lam that the foregoing 1 is 
in ſeveral reſpects imperfect; but if it be 
ſound at bottom, poliſh and i improvement 
are : caly operations, My capital aim has 
cen, to-obviate the objections that preſs 
h. = againſt- every military plan, hitherto 
embraced or propoſed. A ſtanding army 
in its preſent form, is dangerous to liber- 
ty; and but a feeble bulwark againſt ſu- 
perior force. On the other hand, a na- 
tion in which every ſubject is a ſoldier, 
muſt not indulge any hopes of becoming 
powerful by manufactures and commerce: 
it is indeed vigorouſly defended, but is 
ſcarce worthy of being defended. The 
golden mean of rotation and conſtant la- 
bour in a ſtanding army, would diſcipline 
multitudes for peace as well as for war. 
And a. nation ſo RO nn de e 
eible⸗ 2 
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* Phocion 3 is 2700 by ancient writers, * ſteug 
Sling agkinſt: an abuſe that had crept into his coun- 
try of Attica, that of making war and politics differ- 
ent profeſſions. In imitation of W and of 

Pericles, he ſtudied both equally... m "is 
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Abbes chi een nations ef Ku- 
rope, regulations for the poor make 
a conſiderable branch of public poliee. 
'Theſe regulations are ſo multiplied and fo 
anxiouſly framed, as to move one to think, 
that there cannot remain a ſingle perſon 
under a neceſlity to beg. It is however a 
fad truth, that the diſeaſe of poverty, in- 
ſtead of being eradicated, has become more 
and more inveterate. England in parti» 
cular overflows with beggars, tho in no 
other country are the indigent fo amply 
provided for. Some radical defeQ- there 
mult be in theſe regulations, when, after 
endleſs attempts to perfect chem, they 
prove abortive, Every writer, diſſatisfied 
with former plans, fails not to produce 
one of his own; which, in its turn, meets 
with as little a8 ar af. the 
foregaing. + 
The firſt regulation of che iates of Hol- 
land 


land concerning the poor, was in the year 
1614 prohibiting all begging. The next 
was in the year 1649. It is enacted, 
* That every town, village, or parifh, 
“ ſhall maintain its poor our of the in- 
* come of its charitable foundations and 
e collections. And in caſe theſe means 
fall ſhort, the magiſtrates ſhall maintain 
« them at the general expence of the in- 
© habitants, as can moſt conveniently be 
* done: Provided always, that the poot 

© be obliged to work either to merchants, 
e farmers, or others, for reaſonable wages, 
* in order that they may, as far as poſ- 
i fible, be ſupported that way; provided 
„ alſo, that they be indulged in no idle- 
£ neſs nor inſolence.“ The advice or in- 
ſtruction here given to magiſtrates, is ſen» 
ſible; but falls ſhort of what may be 
termed a lau, the execution of which can 
be enforc'd in a court of juſtice, 

In France, the precarious charity of 
mencſterica proving ineffectual, a hoſpital 
was erected in the city of Paris anno 1656, 
having different apartments; one for the 
innocent poor, one for putting vagabonds 
to hard labour, one for foundlings, and 
one for the fick and maimed; with cer- 
| 12 tain 
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7.4. 8 be whipt, or ſet in the ſtocks. In the 
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tain funds for defraying the expence of 


each, whichfprod uce annually much about 
the ſame ſum, ' In imitation of Paris, Bo- 
ſpitals of the ſame kind were erectod in 


_ great town of the kingdom. 

The Engliſh began more early to int | 
of their poor; and in a country without 
induſtry, the neceſſity probably aroſe more 
early. The firſt Engliſh ſtatute bears date 
in the year 1496, directing, That every 


„ beggar unable to work, ſhall reſort to 
. * the hundred where he laſt dwelt or was 


* born; and there ſhall remain, upon pain 
* of being ſet in the: ſtocks three days 


* and three nights, with only bread and 


„ water, and then ſhall be put out of 
* tow” This was a law againſt va- 
grants, for the ſake of order. There was 
little occaſion, at that period, to pro- 
vide for the innocent poor; their main- 


tenance being a burden upon mona- 


ſteries. But monaſteries being put down 
by Henry VIII. a ſtatute,” 22d year of 


his reign, cap. 12. empowered the juſti- 
ces of every county, to licenſe poor aged 


and impotent perſons to beg within a cer- 
tain diſtrict; thoſe who beg without it, 


firſt 


: * a | 


firſt year of Edward VI. cap. 3. a ſtatute 
- was made in favour of impotent, maimed, 
and aged perſons, that they ſhall have con- 
venient houſes provided for them, in the 

cities or towns where they were born, or 
where they reſided for three years, to be 
relieved by the willing and charitable diſpo- 

ſition of the pariſhioners. By 2d and 3d 
Philip and Mary, cap. 5. the former ſta- 
tutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were 
confirmed, of gathering weekly relief for 
the poor by charitable collections. A 
* man licenſed to beg, ſhall wear a badge 
on his breaſt and back openly.” 
The firſt compulſory ſtatute was 55 E- 
lifab. cap. 3. empowering Juſtices of peace 
to raiſe a weekly ſum for the poor, by tax- 
ing ſuch perſons as obſtinately refuſe to 
contribute, after repeated admonitions 
from the pulpit. In the next ſtatute, 149 
Elifab. cap. 5. a bolder ſtep was made, 
empowering juſtices to tax the inhabitants 
of every pariſh, in a weekly ſum for their 
poor. And taxations for the poor being 
now in ſome degree familiar, the remark- 
able ſtatutes, 39 Elifab. cap. 3. and 43 
Eliſab. cap. 2. were enacted, which are 
the” 5 of all the ſubſequent 
ſtatutes 


Buy 


ſtatutes concerning. the poor. By theſe 
ſtatutes, certain houſeholders, named by 
the juſtices, | are, in conjunction with the 
church-wardens, appointed overſeers for 
the poor; and theſe overſeers, with con- 
ſent of two juſtices, are empowered to tax 
the pariſh in what ſums they CPD: proper, 
for maintaining the poor, 
Among a people ſo tenacious. of liberty 
as the Engliſh are, and fo impatient of 
oppreſſion, is it not ſurpriſing, to find a 
law, that without ceremony ſubjects indi- 
viduals to be taxed at the arbitrary will of 
men, who ſeldom either by birth or edu- 
cation deſerve that important truſt; and 
without even providing any effectual check 
againſt embezzlement ? At preſent, a Bri- 
tiſh parliament would reject with ſcorn 
ſach an abſurd plan; and yet, being fa- 
miliarized to it, they never ſeriouſly have 
attempted a repeal. We have been always 
on the watch to prevent the ſovereign's 
encroachments, eſpecially with regard to 
taxes: but as pariſh-officers are low per- 
ſons who inſpire no dread, we ſubmit to 
have our pockets pick d by them, almoſt 
without repining. There is provided, it 
is true, an appeal to the general ſeſſions 
VS e 
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for cileplingcinaquialicies in raxing the pas 


riſhioners But it is no offectnal remedy 3 


artful overſcers will not over-rate any man 


ſa. groſsly. as to make it his intereſt to 


have the -poor's money to defend them 
ſelves with. Nor will the general ſeſſions 


readily liſten to a complaint, that cannot 


be verified but with much time and 


trouble. If the appeal have any effect, it 
ving men af figure at the expence of their 
inferiors; who muſt en ne little 
intoreſt to ohtain redreſs. 

The Engliſh plan, beſide: * oppielh 
Gre; is groſaly unjuſt. If it ſhould be re- 
ported of ſome diſtant nation, that the 
burden of maintaining the idle and profli- 
gate, is laid upon the frugal and induſtri- 
ous, who work hard for a maintenance to 
themſelyes.; what would one think of ſuch 
a nation? Let this is literally the caſe of 
England. I ſay more: the plan is not 
only oppreſſive and unjuſt, but miſerably 
defective in the checking af maladmini - 
ſtration. In. — forms are levied 
beyond what the poor receive : it requires 
"0g to be named a church- warden; 

the 


complain, conſidering that theſe overſeers 
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the nomination, in London eſpecially; 
gives him credit at once; and however 


meagre at the commencement of his of- 


fice, he is round and plump before it ends. 


To wax fat and rich by robbing the poor! 
Let-us turn. eee n a ware lh jars 
rid*, PENN das avis. 

Inequality is in | taxing; Tas a hnkone 


i the money levied, which are notorious, 


poiſon the minds of the people; and im- 
preſs them with a notion, that all taxes 


raiſed by e ee are at: ma- 


naged. nh, 2451 : 482516 

Theſe evile are pI . 1880 are in 
flight compared with what follow, As the 
of en, n as well as 
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1 of: St George, e 8 quare, 
A great reform was made ſome years ago. Inhabi- 
rants of figure, not excepting men of the higheſt 
rank, take it in turn to be church · wardens; which 
Has redical the poor-rates in that pariſh to a triffe. 
But people, after acquiring a nanie, - ſoon tire of 
drudging for others. The drudgery will be left to 
low people as formerly, and the tax will again riſe 
as high in that pariſh. as in others. The poor · rates 


in Dr Davenant's time, were about 1. 700,000 yearly. 


In the year 1964; they amounted to L. 2, 200, o In 
the year 1773, they amounted to L, ee 
to fix Hilo in r e 1 
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expence of mainteriance, are increafing 
daily; ;- proprietors of land, in order to be 
reheved of a burden ſo grievous, drive the 


poor out of the pariſh, and prevent all 


perſons from ſettling in it who are likely 


to become a burden: cottages are demo- 


liſhed, and marriage obſtructed. Influen- 
ced by the preſent evil, they look not for- 


ward to depopulation, nor to the downfall 


of huſbandry and manufactures by ſcar- 
city of hands. Every pariſh'is in a ſtate 
of war with every other ' pariſh, concern- 
ing pauper ſettlements and removals *, . 


In an addreſs by Mr Greaves to both Houſes of 
Parliament there is the following paſſage: * It hap- 


e pens to be the miſtaken policy of moſt of our 


very wiſe pariſh-officers, that as ſoon as a young 
man is married, a ſtate of life which is the moſt 
likely to make him a good member of ſociety, to 
'« endeavour to get him removed to the place of 
« his legal ſettlement, out of pretence that he may 
* ſoon have a family, which may poflibly bring a 


charge upon the pariſh. Young men, intimidated 
by frequent examples of fuch cruel treatment, are 


© unwilling to marry; and this leads them fre- 
ce quently to debauch young women, and then leave 


„ them with child in a very helpleſs condition. 


«© Thus they get into an. unſettled and debauched 
e way of life, acquire a habit of idleneſs, and be- | 
** come a burden upon the public.” 
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At an average, England by its various 
products can maintain more than its pre- 
ſent inhabitants. How comes it then that 

it is not more populous, according to the 
noted obſervation, that where-ever there is 
food men will be found? I can difcover no- 
cauſe bur the poor's rates, which make the 
people thoughtlefs and idle. Idleneſs be- 
gets profligacy; and the profligate avoid 
loading themſelves wich wives and chit 
dren. 

The price of labour is neh hy ane 
in the different ſhires of Scotland, and in 
the different pariſhes. A few exceptions 
are occaſioned by the neighbourhood of a 
great town, or by ſome extenſive manu- 
fature that requires many hands, In 
Scotland, the price of labour reſembles 
water, which always levels itſelf: if high 
in any one corner, an influx of hands 
brings it down, The price of labour varies 
in every pariſh of England: a labourer 
who has gain'd a fettlement in a pariſh, 
on which he depends for bread when he 
inclines to be idle, dares not remove to 
another pariſh where wages are higher, 
fearing to be cut out of a ſettlement alto- 
—_ England i is in che ſame condition 

with 
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with 8 to lahour, that France lately 
was with reſpeci to gorn; which, however 
plentiful in ane province, could not be 
exported to ſupply the wants of another. 
The pernicious effect of the latter with re- 
ſpect to food, are not more obvious, than 
of the former with relpect to manufac- 
tures. irrte > 

manufactures. hve 3 a 
ſtill greater hardſhip than inequality of 
wages. In a country where there is no 
fund for the poor but what nature pro- 
vides, the labourer muſt be ſatisfied with 
ſuch wages as are cuſtomary: he has no 
reſource; for pity is not moved by idle- 
neſs. In England, the labourers com- 


| mand the. market: if not ſatisfied with 


cuſtomary wages, they have a tempting re- 
ſource; which is, to abandon work alto- 


gether, and to put themſelves on the pa- 


riſh., Labour is much cheaper in France 
than in England; ſeveral plauſible reaſons 
have been aſſigned; but in my judgement, 
the difference ariſes from the , poor-laws. 
In England, every man is entitled to be 
idle; becauſe every idler 1s entitled to a 
maintenance. In France, the funds allot- 
ted for the poor, yield the ſame ſum an- 
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nually ; that ſum is always preoccupied; 
and France, with reſpe& to all but thoſe 
on the liſt, is a nation that has no fund 
provided by law for che poor. 

Depopulation, inequality in che price of 
labour, and extravagant wages, are de- 


plorable evils, But the Engliſh poor laws 


are productive of evils ſtill more deplo- 
rable ; they are ſubverſive both of mora- 
lity and induſtry, This is a heavy charge; 
but no leſs true than heavy. Fear of want 
is the only effectual motive to induſtry 
with the labouring poor: remove that 
fear, and they ceaſe to be induſtrious. 
The ruling paſſion of thoſe who live by 
bodily labour, is to ſave a pittance for 
their children, and for ſupporting them- 
ſelves in old age: ſtimulated by defire of 


accompliſhing theſe ends, they are frugal 
and induſtrious; and the proſpect off ſue- 
ceſs is to them a continual feaſt. Now, 


what worſe can malice invent againſt ſuch 


a man, under colour of friendſhip, than 


to ſecure bread to him and his children 
whenever he takes a diſlike to work; which 
effectually deadens his ſole ambition, and 
with it his honeſt induſtry? Relying, on 


the —— of a Provißon againſt want, 


he 


{| 
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he Mabe gradually till he ſinks into idle- 
neſs: idleneſs leads to profligacy : profli- 
gacy begets diſeaſes: and the wretch be- 
comes an object of public charity before 
he has run half his courſe. Such are the 
genuine effects of the Engliſh tax for the 
poor, under a miſtaken notion of charity. 
There never was known in any country, 
a ſcheme for the poor more contradictory 
to ſound policy. Might it not have been 
foreſeen, that to a groveling creature, who 
has no ſenſe of honour and ſcarce any of 
ſhame, the certainty of maintenance would 
prove an irreſiſtible temptation. to idleneſs 
and debauchery ? The poor-houſe at Ly- 
ons contained originally but forty beds, 
of which twenty only were occupied. The 
eight hundred beds it contains at preſent, 
are not ſufficient for thoſe who demand 
admittance. ' A premium is not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in any caſe, than where given to 
promote idleneſs *, A houſe for the poor 
JC 7 


„A London alderman named Harper, who was 
cotemporary with James I. or his ſon Charles, be- 
queathed ten or twelve acres of meadow-ground in 
the pariſh of St Andrew's, Holborn, London, for 


ha deneßt of the poor in the town of Bedford. 
Ale This 


1 nue of which — economy became conk- 
derable. Upon a. repreſentation. by. the 
curate of the pariſh that more beds were 
necellary, the DP PJcror undertook the 


Thie WE, b 13 166 ug covered with houſes; 
| which yield from L. 4000 to L. 5000 yearly; That 
ſum is laid ont upon charity-ſchools, upon defray-, 
ing the expenee 9 apprenticeſhips, and upon a 
ſtock to young perſ ons, when' they marry; an en- 
couragement that attracts to the town of Bedford 


great numbers of the lower elaſſes 80 far well: 
hut mark the confequence. That egcouragement 
relaxes the induſtry of N » And. 7 7521 greatly 10 


the number of the poor. 5 it is, that in few 


places of England does the pobr% rats ambunt 1 
High as in the cow] of Bedford. An exwakive'coms: 
mon in the pariſh: of Charley, Suſſex, is the chief 
<auſe of an extravagant aſſeſſment for the poor, n 
leſs than nine ſhillings in the pound of rack rent, 
Give a poor man acceſs to à common for fectling 
two or three cows, you make him idle by a dons. 
ence upon what he docs not labour for. The town 
of Largo in Fife has a ſmall hoſpital, erected; mai 
years ago by a gentleman of the name of 10521 
and confined by him to the poor of his own. Wat. i 
That name being rare in the neighbourhood, ac- 
to the hoſpital is eaſy. One man in particular 
is entertained there, whoſe father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, enjoyd ſueceſſively the ſame be- 
nefit; every one of whom probably would have 
been uſeful ae of bags x but for that * 
we als ao. a 3443 40 rag 821 
management. 
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magagenent He fold the houſe, with 
the furniture; and to every proper object 
of charity, he ordered a moderate propor- 
tion of bread and beef. The poor and fick 

were more ' comfortably lodged at home, 
than formerly in che poor-houſe. And 
by that management, the pariſh- poor de- 
creaſed, inſtead of increaſing as at Lyons. 
How few Engliſh manufacturers labour 
the. whole week, if the work of four or 
five days afford them maintenance? Is 
not this a demonſtration, that the ma- 
lady of idleneſs is widely ſpread? In 
Briſtol, rhe pariſh-poor twenty years ago 
did not exceed four thouſand : at preſent, 
they amount to more than ten thouſand. 
But as a malady, when left to itſelf, com- 
monly effectuates its own cure; ſo it will 
be in this caſe: when, by prevailing idle- 
neſs, every one without ſhame claims pa- 
riſh-charity, the burden will become in- 
tolerable, and the poor will be Aal to their 
ſhifts, 

The dnnn effects py public charity 
are not confined to thoſe who depend on 
ir, but extend to their children. The 
conſtant anxiety of a labouring man to 
provide for his iſſue, endears them to him. 

| Being 
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= Being relieved of that anxiety by 1 
for the poor, his affection cools gradually, 
and he turns at laſt indifferent about 
them. Their independence, on the other 
hand, weans them from their duty to him. 
And thus, affection between parent and 
child, which is the corner-ſtone of ſoci- 
| ety, is in a great meaſure obliterated a- 
.mong the labouring poor. In a plan pu- 
bliſhed by the Earl of Hilſborough, an 
article is propoſed to oblige parents to 
maintain their indigent children, and chil- 
dren to maintain their indigent parents. 
Natural affection muſt be at a low ebb, 
where ſuch a regulation is neceſſary: but 
it is neceſſary, at leaſt in London, where 
it is common to ſee men in good buſineſs 
neglecting their aged and diſeaſed parents, 
for no better reaſon than that the pariſh is 
bound to find chem bread: Prob Ee 
proh mores ! 
The immoral effects of Nan charity 
ſpread ſtill wider. It fails not to extin- 
guiſh the virtue of charity among the 
rich; who never think of giving charity, 
when the public undertakes for all. In a 
ſcheme publiſhed by Mr Hay, one article 
12, to raiſe a ſtock for the poor by volun- 
tary 


— tb. 4 


\ fk 


kury b 1 to make up the 


deficiency by a pariſſi-tax. Will indivi- 


duals ever contribute, when it is not to 
relie ve the poor, but to relieve the pariſh? 
dom produces any thing. The great 


comfort of ſociety is aſſiſtance in time of 


need; and its firmeſt cement is, the be- 
ſtowing and receiving kindly offices, eſpe- 
cially in diſtreſs. Now to unhinge or ſuſ- 
pend che exerciſe of charity by rendering 
it unneceſſary, relaxes every ſocial virtue 
by ſupplanting the chief of them. The 


conſequence is diſmal: exerciſe of bene- 


volence to the diſtreſſed is our firmeſt 
guard againſt the encroachments of ſel- 
fiſhneſs: if that guard be withdrawn, ſel- 
fiſhneſs will prevail, and become the ru- 
ling paſſion. In fact, the tax for the poor 
has 9 greatly to the growth of 


that groveling panes ſo conſpi nn. at 
preſent in England. 


Engliſh authors who turn cheir choughts 


* one Atepddon Ian fond to mention. The | 
1 — of the Edinburgh Infirmary was neglected 
two, or three years, little being expected from it. 
When opened, L. 74 and a fraction was found in 
it; contributed probably by the lower ſort, who were 
aſhamed to give their mite publicly. 


Vox. III. „ to 


|S 
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to the poor, make heavy complaints of de- 
caying charity, and increaſing poverty: 
never once dreaming, that theſe are the 
genuine effects of a legal proviſion for the 
poor; which on the one hand eradicates 
the virtue of charity, and on the other is 
a violent temptation to idleneſs. Wonder- 
fully ill contrived muſt the Engliſh cha- 
rity-laws be, when their conſequences are 
to ſap the foundation of voluntary cha- 
rity; to deprive the labouring poor of 
their chief comfort, that of providing for 
themſelves and children; to relax mutual 
affection between parent and child; and 
to reward, inſtead of puniſhing, idleneſs 
and vice. Conſider whether a legal pro- 
viſion for the poor, be futcirnt to atone 
for ſo many evils. „ 

No man had better opportunity than 
Fielding to be acquainted with the ſtate of 
the poor: let us liften to him. That 
* the poor are a very great burden, and 
« even a nuiſance to the kingdom; that 
52 the laws for relieving t their diſtreſſes and 
reſtraining their vices, have not anſwer- 
ed; and that they are at preſent very 
% ill provided for and much worſe go- 
+ verned, are truths which Eats one will 

acknowledge. 


* 


tax that is levied for the poor; and 
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acknowledge. Every perſon who hath 
property, muſt feel the weight of the 


every perſon of underſtanding, mult ſee 
how abſurdly it is applied.' So uſeleſs 
indeed is this heavy tax, and ſo wretch- 
ed its diſpoſition, that it is a queſtion, 
whether the poor or rich are actually 
more diſſatisfied ; fince the plunder of 


the one ſerves ſo nende to the real advan- 


tage of the other; for while a million 
yearly is raiſed among the rich, many 
of the poor are ſtarved; many more 


languiſh in want and miſery; of the 
66 


reſt, numbers are found begging or pil- 


morrow are locked up in gaols and 


Bridewells. If we were to make a pro- 
greſs through the outſkirrs of the me- 


tropolis and look into the habitations of 


the poor, we ſhould there behold ſuch 
pictures of human miſery, as muſt move 
the compaſhon of every heart that de- 
ſerves the name of human. What in- 
deed 'muſt be his compolition, who 
could ſee whole families in want of every 
neceſſary of life, oppreſſed with hunger, 
cold, 8 and filth; and with 


L 2 ** diſeales, 
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= an the certain conſoquence: of all 
« theſe! The ſufferings indeed of the poor 
& are leſs known than their miſdeeds; 
and therefore we are leſs apt to pity 
them. They ſtarve, and freeze, and rot, 
among themſelves; but they beg, and 
* ſteal, and rob, among their betters. 
There is not a pariſh in the liberty of 
Weſtminſter, which doth not raiſe thou- 
ſands annually for the poor; and there 
is not a ſtreet in that liberty, which 
doth not ſwarm all day with beggars, 
and all night with thieves,” 
There is not a ſingle beggar to be en 
in Penſylvania. Luxury and idleneſs have 
got no footing in that happy country; 
and thoſe who ſuffer by misfortune, have 
maintenance out of the public treaſury. 
But luxury and idleneſs cannot for ever 
be excluded; and when they prevail, this 
regulation wil be as pernicious in Penſyl- 
vania, as the poor-rates are in Britain. | 
Of the many propoſals that have been 
publiſhed for reforming the poor-laws, not 
one has pierced to the root of -the evil. 
None of the authors entertain the ſlighteſt 
doubt of a legal proviſion being neceſſary, 
tho' all our diſtreſles ariſe evidently from 
Sits that 
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that very cauſe, Travellers complain, of 
being infeſted with an endleſs number of 
beggars in every Engliſh town; a very 
different ſcene from what they meet with 
in Holland or Switzerland, How would 
it ſurpriſe them to be told, that this pro- 
ceeds from an overflow of Re in the 
good people of England! 

Few inſtitutions are more tickliſn chan 
thoſe of charity. In London, common 
proſtitutes are treated with ſingular huma- 
nity: a hoſpital for them when pregnant, 
diſburdens them of their load, and nurſes 
them till they be again fit for buſineſs : 
another hoſpital cures them of the venereal 
diſeaſe: and a third receives them with 
open arms, when, inſtead of defire, they 
become objects of averſion, Would not 
one imagine, that theſe hoſpitals have been 
erected for encouraging proſtitution? They 
undoubtedly have that effect, tho' far from 
being intended. Mr Stirling, ſuperintend- 
ant of the Edinburgh poor-houſe, deſerves 
a ſtatue for a ſcheme he contrived to re- 
form common proſtitutes. A number of 
them were confined in a houſe of correc- 
tion, on a daily allowance of three pence; 
and even * af that ſmall pittance was 

embezzled 
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embezzled by the ſervants of the houſe. 
Pinching hunger did not reform their 
manners; for being abſolutely idle, they 
encouraged each other in vice, waiting 
impatiently for the hour of deliverance. 
Mr Stirling, with conſent -of the magi- 
ſtrates, removed them to a clean houſe; 
and inſtead of money, which 1s apt to be 
ſquandered, appointed for each a pound of 
oat-meal daily, with ſalt, water, and fire 
for cooking. Relieved now from diſtreſs, 
they longed for comfort: what would they 
not give for milk or ale.? Work, ſays he, 
will procure you plenty. To ſome who 
offered to ſpin, he gave flax and wheels, 
engaging to pay them half the price of 
their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
materials furniſhed. The ſpinners earned 
about nine pence weekly, a comfortable 
addition to what they had before. The 
reſt undertook to ſpin, one after another; 
and before the end of the firſt quarter, 
they were all of them intent upon work, 
It was a branch of his plan, to ſer free 
ſuch as merited that favour; and ſome of 
them appeared ſo thoroughly reformed, as 
to be in no danger of a relapſe, 
The i ingenious author of The Police of 
France, 
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France, who wrote in the year 1753, ob- 


ſerves, that notwithſtanding the plentiful 
proviſion for the poor in that kingdom, 
mentioned above, there was a general 
complaint of the increaſe of beggars and 
vagrants; and adds, that. the French po- 
litical writers, diſſatisfied with their own 
plan, had preſented ſeveral memorials to 
the miniſtry, propoſing to adopt the Eng- 
liſh parochial aſſeſſments, as greatly pre- 
ferable. This is a curious fact; for at 
that very time, people in London, no leſs 
diſſatisfied" with theſe aſſeſſments, were 

writing pamphlets in praiſe of the French 
hoſpitals, One thing is certain, that no 
plan hitherto invented, has given ſatisfac- 
tion, Whether an unexceptionable plan 
is at all poſſible, * nnn 9 
ful. 

In every bes i his poor that 1 have 


ſeen, workhouſes make one article ; 2-20 


provide work for thoſe who are willing, 
and to make thoſe work who are unwilling. 
With, reſpect to the former, men need ne- 
ver be idle in England for want of em- 
ployment;. and they always ſucceed the 
beſt at the, employment they chuſe for 
themſelves. With reſpect to the latter, 

puniſhment 
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puniſhment will-not compet a man to la- 
bour: he may aſſume the appearance,” but 
will make no' progres ; ; and the pretext of 
fickneſs or weakneſs is ever at hand for an 
excuſe, The only compulſion to make a 
man work ſeriouſly; is fear of want. 
A hoſpital for the ſick, for the wound- 
ed, and for the maimed, is a right eſta- 
bliſhment ; being productive of good, 
without doing any harm. Such a hoſpi- 
tal ſhould depend partly on voluntary cha- 
rity; to procure which, a conviction of 
its being well managed, is neceſſary. Ho- 
ſpitals that have a ſufficient fund of their 
own, and that have no dependence on the 
good will of others, are ee er ll c ma- 
naged. | 
L ies there any objection againſt a work- 
houſe, for training to labour, deſtitute br» 
phans, and begging children? It is an 
article in Mr Hay's plan, that the work- 
| houſe ſhould relieve poor families of all 
their children above three. This has an 
enticing appearance, but is unſound at 
bottom. Children require the tenderneſs 
of a mother, during the period of infantine 
diſeaſes; and are far from being fafe in 


che hands of mercenaries, who ſtudy no- 
thing 
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thing but their on eaſe and intereſt. 
Would it not be better, to diſtribute ſmall 

ſums from time to time among poor fa- 
milies overburdened with children, ſo as 
to relieve them from famine, not from la- 
bour? And with reſpect to orphans and 
begging children, I incline to think, that 
it would be a more ſalutary meaſure, to 
encourage mechanicks; manufacturers, and 
farmers above all, to educate ſuch chil- 
dren. A premium for each, the half in 
hand; and the other half when they can 
work 1 Wimbelves, would be a proper 
encouragement. The beſt- regulated or- 
phanchoſpiral I am acquainted with, is 
that of Edinburgh. Orphans are taken in 
from every corner, provided only they be 
not under the age of ſeven, nor above that 
of twelve: under ſeven, they are too tender 
for a hoſpital; above twelve their relations 
can find employment for them. Beſide 

the being taught to read and write, they 
are carefully inſtructed in ſome art, that 

may afford them comfortable ſubſiſtence. 

No man ever called in queſtion the uti- 
lity-of the marine ſociety; which will re- 
flect honour on the members as long as 
we have a navy to protect us: they de- 
Vol. III. M ſerve 
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ſerve a rank above that of gartered knights. 
That inſtitution is the moſt judicious ex- 
ertion of charity and patriotiſm, that ever 
exiſted in any country. 135 

A ſort of hoſpital for 8 who for 
twenty years have. faithfully adhered to 
the ſame maſter, would be much to my 
taſte; with a few adjoining acres for a 
kitchen- garden. The fund for purchaſing, 
building, and maintenance, muſt be rai- 
ſed by contribution; and none but the 
contributors ſhould be entitled to offer. ſer- 
vants to the houſe, By ſuch encourage- 
ment, a malady would be remedied, that 
of wandering from maſter. to maſter for 
better wages, or eaſier ſervice ; which ſel- 
dom fail to corrupt ſervants. They ought 
to be comfortably provided for, adding to 
the allowance of the houſe what pot-herbs 
are raiſed. by their own labour. A num- 
ber of virtuous men thus aſſociated, would 
end their days in comfort; and the pro- 
ſpect of attaining a ſettlement ſo agreeable, 
would form excellent ſervants. How ad- 
vantageous would ſuch a hoſpital prove to 
huſbandry in particular! Bur I confine this 


baſing) to ſervants Who are angle, Men 
| who 
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who have a family will be better e 
ſeparately. 

Of all the miſchiefs that have been en» 
gendered by over-anxiety about the poor, 
none have proved more fatal than a found- 
ling-hoſpital. They tend to cool affection 
for children, ſtill more effectually than the 
Engliſh pariſh- charity. At every occaſional 
pinch for food, away goes a child to the 
hoſpital; and parental affection among the 
lower ſort turns ſo languid, that many 
who are in no pinch, relieve themſelves of 
trouble by the ſame means. It is affirm- 
ed, that of the children born annually in 
Paris, about a third part are ſent to the 
foundling-hoſpital. The Paris almanack 
for the year 1768, mentions, that there 
were baptiſed 18,576 infants, of whom 
the foundling-hoſpital received 6025. The 
ſame almanack for the year 1773 bears, 
that of 18,518 children born and baptiſed, 
5989 were ſent to the foundling-hoſpital. 
The proportion originally was much leſs; 
but vice advances with a ſwift pace. How 
enormous muſt be the degeneracy of the 
Pariſian populace, and their want of pa- 
rental affection! 


Let us next turn to infants ſhut up in 
"AS this 
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this hoſpital. Of all animals, infants of 
the human race are the weakeſt: they re- 
quire a mother's affection to guard them 
againſt numberleſs diſeaſes and accidents; 

a wiſe appointment of Providence to con- 
nec parents and children in the ſtricteſt 
union, In a foundling-hoſpital, there is 
no fond mother to watch over her tender 
babe; and the hireling nurſe has no fond- 
neſs bur for her own little profit. Need 
we any other cauſe for the deſtruction of 
infants in a foundling-hofpital,: much 
greater in .proportion than of thoſe under 
the care of a mother? And yet there is an- 
other cauſe equally potent, which is cor- 
rupted air. What Mr Hanway obſerves 
upon /pariſh-workhouſes, is equally appli- 
cable to a foundling-hoſpital. Jo at- 
N tempt,” ſays he, to nouriſh an infant 
* in a workhouſe, where a number of 
* nurſes are congregated into one room, 
* and conſequently the air become putrid, 
_ © I will pronounce, from intimate know- 
ledge of the ſubject, to be but a ſmall 
e remove from ſlaughter; for the child 
% muſt die. It is computed, that of the 
children in the London foundling-hoſpital, 
the half do not live a year. Ie appears by 
an 


an account given in to parliament, that the 
money beſtow'd on that hoſpital from its 
commencement till December 1757 a+ 
mounted to E. 166500 > and yet during 
that period, 105 perſons only were put out 
to do for themſelves. Down then with 
foundling- hoſpitals, more noxious than 
peſtilence or famine. An infant expoſed 
at the door of a dwelling- houſe, muſt be 
taken up: but in that caſe, which ſeldom 
happens, the infant has a better chance 
for life with a hired nurſe than in a ho- 
ſpital; and a chance perhaps little worſe, 
bad as it is, than with an unnatural mo- 
ther. I approve not indeed of a quarterly 
payment to ſuch a nurſe: would: it not do 
better to furniſh; her bare maintenance for 
three years; and if the child be alive at 
the end of that time, to give her a n 
ſome addition? 

A houſe of correction is neceſſary for 
good order; but belongs not to the pre- 
ſent eſſay, which concerns maintenance of 
the poor, not puniſhment of vagrants. I 
ſhall only by the way borrow a thought 
from Fielding, that faſting is the proper 
puniſhment of profligacy, not any puniſh- 
. that is attended with ſhame. Pu- 
| niſhment, 
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niſhment, he hoes that deprives a man 
of all ſenſe of honour, never will contri- 

bute to make Hine virtuous, 
Charity-ſchools may have bun- proper, 
when few. could read, and fewer write; 
but theſe arts are now ſo common, that 
in moſt families children may be taught 
to read at home, and to write in a private 
ſchool at little expence. Charity-ſchools 
at prefent are more hurtful than benefi- 
cial : young perſons who continue there 
ſo long as to read and write fluently, be- 
come too delicate for hard labour, and too 
proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge 
is a dangerous acquiſition to the labour- 
ing poor: the more of it that is poſſeſſ- 
ed by a ſhepherd, a ploughman, or any 
drudge, the leſs ſatisfaction he will have 
in labour. The only plauſible argument 
for a charity-ſchool, is, That children 
* of the labouring . poor are taught there 
„the principles of religion and of mora- 
„ lity, which they cannot acquire at 
$ home.” The argument would be in- 
vincible, if without regular education we 
could have no knowledge of theſe princi- 
ples. But Providence has not left man in 
a ſtate ſo imperfect: religion and morar 
lity 


— 
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lity are ** on his heart; and none 
ean be ignorant of them, who attend to 
their own perceptions. Education is in- 
deed of uſe to ripen ſuch perceptions; and 
it is of ſingular uſe to thoſe who have time 
for reading and thinking: but education 
in a charity-ſchool is ſo ſlight, as to ren- 
der it - doubtful, whether it be not more 
hurtful by foſtering lazineſs, than advan- 
tageous by conveying inſtruction. The 
natural impreſſions, of religion and mora- 
lity, if not obſcured by vitious habits, are 
ſufficient, for good cond uct: preſerve a 
man from vice by, conſtant labour, and 
he will not be deficient. in, his duty either 
to God or to man. Heſiod, an ancient 
and reſpectable poet, ſays, that God hath 


* +Þ - * 


placed labour às a guard to virtue. More 
integrity accordingly will be found among 
a, number of mne poor, taken at 


any other, claſs, | EY FR. 15 
4 heartily approve. every. regulation that 
tends to prevent idleneſs. Chief Juſtice 
Hale ſays, That prevention of poverty 
and idleneſs would do more good than 
"oa; the gibbets, whipping-poſts, and 
e in A'S. kingdom,” : In that view, 
gaming- 
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reaſon, no Tefs- obvious han+1ſo 


diftinQiow can be r between vir 

and vice; and cofifequently thar every 
ſuch eltabliſnment muſt he a pfemium for 
idleneſs. And where is the necefliry,”af- 
ter all, of any public eſtabliſhment? By 
what unhappy prejudice have people been 
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ture, ſo beneficent to his favourite man in 
every other reſpect, has abandoned the in- 
digent to famine and death, if municipal 
av interpoſe not? We need but inſpect 
the human heart to be convinced, that 
perſons in diſtreſs are his peculiar care. 
Not only has he made it our duty to af- 
ford them relief, but has ſuperadded the 
paſſion of pity to enforce the performance 
of that duty. This branch of our nature 
fulfils in perfection all the ſalutary pur- 
poſes of charity, without admitting any 
one of the evils that a legal proviſion is 
fraught with. The contrivance, at the 
ſame time, is extremely fimple ; it leaves 

to every man the objects as well as mea- 
ſure of his charity. No man eſteems it a 
duty to relieve wretches reduced to po- 
verty by idleneſs and profligacy : they 
move not our pity; nor do they expect 
any good from us. Wiſely therefore is it 
ordered 1 by Providence, that charity ſhould 
in every reſpe be voluntary, to prevent 
the idle and profligate from depending on 
it for ſupport. 2 8 

This plan is in many reſpects excellent. 
The exerciſe of charity, when free from 
compulſion, is highly pleaſant. There is 
6— GG: indeed 


. . 
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indeed little pleaſure! where charity is ren- 
dered unneceſſary by municipal law; but 
were that law laid aſide, the gratification 
of pity would become one of qur ſweetoſt 
enjoyments. Charity, like other affactions, 
is envigorated by exerciſe, antl no leſs en- 
feebled by diſuſe. Providente withal bath 
ſcattered: benevolence among the ſons of 
men with a liberal hand: and notwith- 

| ſtanding: the obſtruction of' municipal law, 
ſeldom is there found one ſo: obdurate, a8 
to reſiſt the impulſe af compaſſion, when 
a proper object is preſented. In a well- 
regulated government, promoting induſtry 
and virtue, the perſons who need charity 
are not many; and ſuch perſons may with 
aſſurance depend on the er. of their 
neighbour s. ” b » 
It may at the ame time dv; boldly af⸗ 
firmed, that thoſe who need . 
be more comfortably provided for by the 
plan of Providence, than by any legal eſta- 
| bliſhment, One: Forced by oi 


NY ed raid. 
* 'The 3 are * more remarkable for x 
charitable diſpofition, than their neighbours, 
fewer however 'than ſeventy thouſand Wan 
friars live there upon voluntary charity ; and I have 


not beard that any one « of 988 ever died of want. 
| | ' . Eale 
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a affect the air in a poor- 
houſe; aud habe little chance for life, 


-withdut more carte and kindlineſs than can 


be expected from ſenvanits, rendered cal- 
lous'by continual ſcenes of miſery. Con- 
ſider; om the other hand, the conſequences 
of odluntary charity, equally: agreeable: to 

zerver. The kindly. con- 
nection it 1 them, grows 


the giver. anti 


firongelvund! ſtronger by reiteration; and 


ſquallid poverty, far from being an ob- 


ſtruction, excites a degree of pity, propor- 


tioned to the diſtreſt. It may happen for 
à Wonder, chat an indigent perſon is over- 


Tooked; but for one who will ſuffer by 


tick tiegled, ewe ſuffer ay oo 


pelled eharicy. 


P | 
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But what I ;nfiſt on — peculiar CatiC ; 
faction is; that natural charity is an illu- , 


ſtrious-ſapport to virtue. 


Indigent virtue 


can never fail of relief, becauſe it never 
fails to enflame compaſſion. Indigent vice, 
on the contrary, raiſes indignation more 
chan pity (a); and therefore can have little 


proſpect of relief. 


What a glorious en- 


ar) to ROE and _— and how 
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diſcouraging t idleneſs and vice ! £ Wall 
tbe thought chimerical to obſerve: far- 
tber, that to leave the 4ndigent on Provi· 
dence,» will tend to improve manners as 
well as virtue among the lower claſſes? 
No man can think himſelf ſecure b againſt 
being reduced to dependion this neighboure 
for bread. The influence of that thought; 
will make every one ſolicitous to acquire 
the good will of others: Bamentable it is, 
that fo beautiful a ſtructure ſhould be ras 
zed to the foundation by municipab law,. 
which, in providing for the poor, makes 
no diſtinction between virtue and vice. 
The execution of the poor las would be 
impracticable, were ſueh a diſtinction at- 
tempted by enquiring into the conduct 
and character of every pauper. MWheresare 
judges to be found who will patienti fol- 
lo out ſuch a dark and antricate> expiſca- 
tion ? 21 To dacαpliſſu the taſk; a man 
r other concern 

aoln the firſt Engliſh- ſtatutes mentioned 
en che legiſlature; appear carefully te 
Have avoĩded :compultory charity: every 
meaſure. for promoting voluntary charity 


Vas firſt try d, before the fatal blow was 


ſtruck, empowering 9 tu / im- 
US 10:38gitdo - - | | poſe 
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poſe a tax for the poor. The legiſlature 
certainly did not forefee the baneful con- 
ſequences:. but how came they not to ſoe 
that they were diſtruſting Providence, de- 
claring in effect, that the plan eſtabliſhed 
by our Maker for the poor, is inſufficient? 
Many are the municipal laws that enforce 
the laws of nature, by additional rewards 
and puniſhments; but it was ſingularly 
bold to aboliſh the natural law of charity, 
by: eſtabliſhing à legal tax in its ſtead; 
Men will always be mending: what a con- 
fuſed jumble do they make, when they at- 
tempt to mend the laws of Nature! Leave 
Nature to her e 9 ee 
ſtands them the beſt. Fo 4 
+. Few: regulations are more plauſible ana 
what are: political; and yet few. are moro 
deceitful... A writer, blind with partiality 
for hig country, makes the following ob- 
ſervations upon the 43? Eliſab. eſtabliſh- - 
ing a maintenance for the poor. Laws 
are been. paged i in many other coun- 
3 tries, which have puniſhed the idle beg- 
1 ar, and exhorted the rich to extend 
* their charity to the poor but it is pe- 
*.culiar to the humanity of England, to 
have made cheir; ſupport a matter of 


n v obligation 
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$::6blization and. neceffit | 
«wehlthy; ' The Engliſteforin/ta'bs "the 
© firſt nation in Europe in ſcience, arts; 
ant arms: they likewiſe" are poſſeſſed 
«of : the freeſt and moſt perfect of conſis | 
© tutions, and the bleflings "conſequential 
2 that flesdom- alf virtues in anvindi- 
*©yjdual are ſometimes ſuppoſed) tobe re- 
* warded in 'this world; Ido net think it 
* too preſumptubus t ſuppoſe, that Ha- 
Elon! ' vittuts” may [likewiſe meet with 
"their reward! England hath, to its pe- 
ruliar honduf, not only grade cheir poor 
& Free, - but Kätk⸗ provided la certain and 
CONT eſtablihment to prevent their ne. 
«+ ceſlities and indigence, hen they a- 
ie front what the læw/ cialis the dc of 
* and arc not theſe beneficent and 
humane attentions to thmiſerits'oFout 
cho ereus, tlie firſt of cbibſe pot 
pleas ; Which 'we are capable of offering, 
in behalf of bur imperf, rfections, to al all- 
ce. . Atid merciful Creator!“ Ps: this 
frer I oppoſe* xtiother, Whoſt refleQions 
e more ſound,” * lr England, there 1 is 
«an act of the legiflature, obliging every 
« pariſh to maintain its on poor; Searce 


a 5 man * who bas not Len the 
7325 | effects 
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effects of ithis law but muſd approve f 
it : and et uchi are its effects, that the 
et fireets of London are filled with objects 
t of miſery beyond whit: is. ſeen n any 
6; ther ceity. The labouring poor, de- 
pending on this law to be provided in 
« ficknefs and old age, are little ſolicitous 
to ſave, and become habitually profuſe: 
The principle of charity is eſtabliſhed 
by Providence in the human heart, for 
«. relieving thoſe who are diſabled to worle 
for themfelves. And if the labouring 
&.poor had no dependence but on the 
tte prineiple of charity, they would be 
6, more religious ; and if they were influ- 
«. enced; by religion, they would be leſs 
abandoned in their behaviour. Thus 
this ſeeming- good act turns to a na- 
« tional evil: there is more diſtreſs among 
the poor in London than any where in 
Europe; and more drunkenneſs both in 
. males and females (a)). 

I am aware, that — the reign of | 
Elicabetb; ſome compulſion might be ne- 
e een _ _ from Karins, 


11 * 
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Her father Henry had ſequeſtered alli the 


| hoſpitals, a hundred and ten in number, 


and ſquandered their revenues; be had 
Alſo demoliſhed all the abbeys. By theſe 
means, the poor were reduced to a mi- 

ſerable condition; eſpecially as private 


charity, for want of exerciſe, was at a 


low ebb. That critical juncture required 
indeed help from the legiſlature: and a 
temporary proviſion for the poor would 
have been a proper meaſure; ſo contrived 
as not to ſuperſede voluntary charity, but 
rather to promote it. Unlucky it is for 
England, that ſuch a meaſure was over- 
looked; but Queen Eliſabeth and her par- 
Kaments had not the talent of foreſeeing 
eg en without the aid of experi- 
ence; © A perpetual tax for the poor was 
impoſed, the moſt pernicious tax that ever | 
was impoſed in any country. 

With reſpect to the preſent . the 
reaſon now given pleads againſt: aboliſh- 
ing at once a legal proviſion for the poor. 
It may be taken for granted, that charity 
is in England not more vigorous at preſent, 
than it was in the days of Eliſabeth. 
Would our miniſtry but lead the way, by 


ſhowing ſore zeal for a reformation, ex- 
pedients 
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pedients would probably be invented for 


ſupporting. the Poor, without unhinging 
voluntary charity. The following expe- 


dient is propoſed, merely as a ſpecimen. 


Let a tax be impoſed by parliament on 


every pariſh for their poor, variable in pro- 
portion: ta the number; but not to exceed 


the half of what is neceſfry: directing 


the landholders fo make up quarterly, a 
liſt of the names and condition of. ſuch 


perſons: as in their opinion deſerve charity; 


with an eſtimate of what each ought to 
have weekly. The public tax makes the 
half, and the other half is to be raiſed by 


voluntary contribution, To prevent col- 


luſion, the roll of the poor, and their 


weekly appointment, with a ſubſcription 
of gentlemen for their part of the ſum, 


ſhall be examined by the juſtices of peace 


at a quarterly meeting; who, on receiving 


ſatisfaction, 'muſt order the ſum arifing 


from the public tax to be diſtributed a- 


mong the poor contained in the roll, ac- 
cording to the eſtimate of the landholders, 
As the public fund lies dead till the ſub- 


ſcription be completed, it is not to be ima- 


gined that any gentleman will ſtand out; 
it would be a public imputation on his 
l. 0 Character. 
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character. Far from apprehending any de- 
ficiency, confident I am, that every gentle- 
man would conſider it as honourable to 
contribute largely, This agreeable work 
muſt be blended with ſome degree of ſeve- 
rity, that of excluding from the roll every 
_ profligate, male or female. If that rule be 
ſtirictly followed out, the innocent poor 
will diminiſh daily; ſo as in time to be 
ſafely left upon voluntary charity, without 
neceſlity of any tax. | 

But muſt miſerable wretches, reduced to 
poverty by idleneſs or intemperance, be, 
in a Chriſtian country, abandoned to diſ- 
eaſes and famine. This is the argument, 
ſhallow as it is, that has corrupted the in- 
duſtry of England, and reduced multitudes 
to diſeaſes and famine, Thoſe who are 
able to work,'may be locked up in a houſe 
of correction, to be fed with bread and 
water; but with liberty of working for 
chene. And as for the remainder, 
their caſe is not deſperate, when they have 
acceſs to ſuch tender- hearted perſons as are 
more eminent for pity than for principle. 
If by negle& or overfight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more 
8 0 ge 423, 6 EF 
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to reformation, than the moſt ak diſ- 
courſe from the pulpit. | 185155 
Even at the hazard of loſing a few lives 
by neglect or overſight, common begging 
—— abſolutely to be prohibited. The 
moſt profligate, are the moſt impudent and 
the moſt expert at feigning diſtreſs. If 
begging be indulged to any, all will ruſh 
into the public: idlers are fond of that 
wandering and indolent ſort of life; and 
there is no temptation to idleneſs more 
ſucceſsful, than liberty to beg, In order to 
be relieved from common beggars, it has 
been propoſed, to fine thoſe who give them 
alms, Little penetration muſt they have, 
to whom the inſufficiency of ſuch a re- 
medy is not palpable. It is eaſy to give 
alms without being ſeen; and compaſſion 
will extort alms, even at the hazard of 
ſuffering for it; not to mention, that every 
one in ſuch a caſe would avoid the odious 
character of an informer, The following 
remedy 1s ſuggeſted, as what probably may 
anſwer, An officer muſt be appointed in 
every pariſh, with a competent ſalary, for 
apprehending and carrying to the work- 
houſe every , ſtrolling, beggar ; under the 
penalty by loſing his office, with what ſa- 
O 2 7 _ lary 
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lary is due to him, if any beggar be found 

ſtrolling four and twenty hours after the 

fact comes to his knowledge. In the work- 

houſe ſuch beggars ſhall be fed with bread 
and water for a year, but with 1 of | 
working for themſelves. 

I declare reſolutely againſt a gas) 
tax for the poor. But if there mult be 
ſuch a tax, I know of none leſs ſubverſive 
of induſtry and morals than that eſtabliſh- 
ed in Scotland, obliging the landholders 
in every parith to meet at ſtated times, in 
order to provide a fund for the poor; but 
leaving the objects of their charity, and the 
meaſure, to their own humanity and diſ- 
cretion. In this plan, there is no encroach- 
ment on the natural duty of charity, but 
only that the minority muſt 1 to the 
opinion of the majority. ; 


In large towns, where the character and 
_ circumſtances of the poor are not ſo well 
known as in country-pariſhes, the follow- 
ing variation is propoſed. Inſtead of land- 
holders, who are proper in country- pa- 
riſhes; let there be in each town-pariſh a 
ſtanding committee choſen by the pro- 
prietors of houſes, the third part to be 
changed annually, This committee with the 


miniſter, 
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miniſter, make up a liſt of ſuch as deſerve 
charity, adding an eſtimate of what, with 
their own labour, may be ſufficient for 
each of them. The miniſter, with one or 
two of the committee, carry about this 
liſt to every family that can afford charity, 
ſuggeſting what may be proper for each 
to contribute. This liſt, with an addition 
of the ſum contributed or promiſed by 
each houſeholder, muſt be affixed on the 
principal door of the pariſnh- church, to 
honour the contributors, and to inform 
the poor of the proviſion made for them. 
Some ſuch mode may probably be effec- 
tual, without tranſgreſſing the bounds of 
voluntary charity, But if any one obſti- 
_ nately refuſe to contribute after ſeveral ap- 
plications, the committee at their diſcre- 
tion may tax him, If it be the poſſeſſor 
who declines contributing, the tax muſt 
be laid upon him, reſerving rehef againſt 
his landlord. | 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to 
be prohibited from begging, are leſs known 
than in country-pariſhes: and among a 
croud of inhabitants, it is eaſier for an in- 
dividual to eſcape the public eye when he 
with-holds charity, than in country-pa- 

riſhes. 


: . 
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riſhes. Both defects would be remedied 
by the plan above propoſed : it will bring 
to light, in great cities, the poor who de- 
ſerve charity ; and it will bring to. Light 
every perſon who with- holds charity. 

In every regulation for the poor, Engliſh 
and Scotch, it is taken for granted, that 
the poor are to be maintained in their own 
houſes, Parochial poor-houſes are creep- 
ing into faſhion : a few are already erect- 


ed both in England and Scotland; and 


there is depending in parliament a plan for 
eſtabliſhing poor- houſes in every part of 
England. Yet whether they ought to be 
preferred to the accuſtomed mode, deſer ves 
ſerious conſideration, The erection and 
management of a poor-houſe are expenſive 
articles; and if they do not upon the 
whole appear clearly beneficial, it is better 
to ſtop ſhort in time. 911 
Economy is the great motive char i in- 
clines people to this new mode of provi- 
ding for the poor. It is imagined, that 
numbers collected at a common table, can 
be maintained at leſs expence than in ſe- 
parate houſes ; and foot-ſoldiers. are given 
for an example, who could not live on 


their pay if they did not meſs together. 
— WE 
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But the caſes are not parallel. Soldiers, 
having the management of their pay, can 
club for a bit of meat. But as the inhabi- 
tants of a poor-houſe are maintained by 
the public, the ſame quantity of proviſions 
muſt be allotted to each; as there can be 
no good rule for ſeparating thoſe who eat 
much from thoſe who eat little. The con- 
ſequence is what may be expected: the 
bulk of them reſerve part of their victuals 
for purchaſing ale or ſpirits. It is vain to 
expect work from them: poor wretches 
void of ſhame will never work ſeriouſly, 
where the profit accrues to the public, not 
to themſelves. Hunger is the only effec- 
tual means for compelling 2 perſons to 
work. 

Where the poor are a in als 
own houſes, the firſt thing that is done, 
or ought to be done, is to eſtimate what 
each can earn by their own labour ; and 
as far only as that falls ſhort of. mainte- 
nance, is there place for charity, They 
will be as induſtrious as poſſible, becauſe 
they work for themſelves; and a weekly 
ſum of charity under their own manage- 
ment, will turn to better account, than in 
A « poor-houſe, under the direction of mer- 

cenaries. 
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cenaries. The quantity of food for health 
depends greatly on cuſtom. Buſbequius 
obſerves, that the Turks eat very little 
fleſh-meat; and that the Janizaries in par- 
ticular, at that time a moſt formidable in- 
fantry, were maintained at an expence far 

below that of a German. Wafers, cakes, 
boiled rice, with ſmall bits of mutton or 
puller, were their higheſt entertainment, 
fermented liquors being abſolutely prohi- 
bited. The famous Montecucul ſays, that 
the Janizaries eat but once a- day, about 
ſun- ſet; and that cuſtom makes it eaſy, 
Negroes are maintained in the Welt Indies 
at a very ſmall expence. A bit of ground 
is allotted to them for raiſing vegetables, 
which they cultivate on Sunday, being 
employed all the reſt of the week in labour- 
ing for their maſters. They receive a 
weekly allowance of dry'd fiſh, about a 
pound and a half; and their only drink 
is water, Yet by vegetables and water 
with a morſel of dry'd. fiſh, theſe people 
are ſufficiently nouriſhed to perform the 
hardeſt labour in a moſt enervating cli- 
mate. I would not have the poor to be 
pampered, which might prove a bad ex- 


ample to the induſtrious: if they be ſup- 
ported 
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ported in the moſt frugal manner, the 
duty of charity is fulfilled. And in no 
other manner can they be ſupported ſo 
frugally, as to leave to their own diſpoſal 
what they receive in charity. Not a penny 
will be laid out on fermented liquors, un- 
leſs perhaps as a medicine in fickneſs, Nor 
does their low fare call for pity. Ale 
makes no part of the maintenance of thoſe 
in Scotland who live by the ſweat of their 
brows. Water is their only drink; and 
yet they live comfortably, without ever 
thinking of pitying themſelves. Many 
gentlemen drink nothing but water; who 
feel no decay either in health or vigour. 
The perſon however who ſhould propoſe 
to baniſh ale from a poor-houſe, would be 
exclaimed againſt as hard- hearted and void 
of charity. The difference indeed is great 
between what is done voluntarily, and 
what is done by compulſion. It is pro- 
voking to hear of the petulance and even 
luxury of the Engliſh poor. Not a perſon 
in London who lives by the pariſh- charity 
will deign to eat brown bread; and in ſe- 
veral parts of England, many who receive 
large ſums from that fund, are in the 
conſtant cuſtom of drinking tea twice 
Jabal P ga. day. 
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a-day. Will one incline to labour Where 
idleneſs and beggary are ſo much encou- 
raged? | 
But what objection, it will be —_ 
lies againſt adopring in a poor-houſe the 
plan mentioned, giving to no perſon in 
money more than what his work, juſtly 
eſtimated, falls ſhort of maintenance? It 
is eaſy to foreſee, that this plan can never 
anſwer in a poor-houſe. The materials 
for work muſt be provided by mercenary 
officers; who muſt alſo be truſted with 
the diſpoſal of the made work, for behoof 
of the poor people. Theſe operations may 
go on ſweetly a year or two, under the 
influence of novelty and zeal for im- 
provement; but it would be chimerical 
to expect for ever ſtrict fidelity in mer- 
cenary officers, whoſe management cannot 
eaſily be checked. Computing the expence 
of this operoſe management, and giving 
allowance for endleſs frauds in purcha- 
ſing and ſelling, I boldly affirm, that the 
plan would turn to no account. Conſider 
next the weekly ſum given in charity: 
people confined in a poor-houſe have no 
means for purchaſing neceſſaries but at 
a ſutlery, wore they will certainly be 
; impaſed 
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impoſed on, and their . 80 no 
length. £ 

We are now ripe for a ana with 
reſpect to economy. Many a houſeholder 
in Edinburgh makes a ſhift to maintain 
a family with their gain of four ſhillings 
per week, amounting to ten pounds eight 
ſhillings yearly. Seldom are there fewer 
than four or five perſons in ſuch a family; 
the huſband, the wife, and two or three 
children. Thus four or five perſons can 
be maintain'd under eleven pounds yearly. 
But are they maintain'd ſo cheap in the 
Edinburgh poor-houſe ? Not a ſingle per- 
ſon there but at an average coſts the public 
at leaſt four pounds yearly. Nor is this 
all. A great ſum remains to be taken in- 
to the camputation, the intereſt of the ſum 
for building, yearly reparations, expence 
of management, wages to ſervants, male 
and female, A proportion of this great 
ſam muſt be laid upon each perſon, which 
ſwells the expence of their maintenance, 
And when every particular 1s taken into 
the account, I have no heſitation to pro- 
nounce, that laying aſide labour altogether, 


a man can make a ſhift to maintain him- 
„ +23: 168 
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ſelf privately at half of the expence hat! 15 
neceſlary'1 in a poor-houſe, * 299 
So far we have travelled on ſolid dang; 
and whar follows is equally fold. Among 
the induſtrious, not many are reduced ſo 
low, but that they can make ſome ſhift 
for themſelves. The quantity of labour 
that can be performed by thoſe who re- 
quire aid, cannot be brought under any 
accurate eſtimation. To pave the way to 
a conjecture, thoſe who are reduced to 
Poverty by diſſoluteneſs or ſheer idleneſs, 
_ ought abſolutely to be rejected as unwor- 
thy of public charity. If ſuch wretches 
can prevail on the tender- hearted to re- 
lieve them privately, ſo far well: they 
ought not to be indulged with any other 
hope. Now laying theſe aſide, the quan- 
_ tity of labour may be fairly computed as 
half maintenance. Here then is another 
great article ſaved to the public. If a man 
can be maintained privately at half of what 
is neceſſary in a poor-houſe, his work, 
reckoning it half of his maintenance, brings 
down the ſum to the fourth part of what 
is neceſſary in a poor-houſe. | 
Undiſtinguiſhed charity to the deſerving | 
and undeſerving, has multiply'd the poor; 
and 
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and will multiply them more and more 
without end. r Let it be publicly known 
that the diſſolute and idle have no chance 
to be put on a charity- roll; the poor, in- 
ſtead of increaſing, will gradually dimi- 
niſn, till none be left but proper objects of 
charity, ſuch as have been reduced to in- 
digence by old age or innocent misfortune. 
And if that rule be ſtrictly adhered to, the 
maintenance of the poor will not be a 
heavy burden. After all, a houſe for the 
poor may poſſibly be a frugal ſcheme in 
England where the pariſh-rates are bigh, 
in the town of Bedford for example. In 
Scotland, it is undoubtedly a _ unfru- 
gal ſcheme. | 23917 

Hitherto of a poor-houſe with reſpect 
to economy. There is another point of 
ſtill greater moment; which is to conſider 
the influence it has on the manners of the 
inhabitants. A number of perſons, ſtran- 
gers to each other, and differing in temper 
and manners, can never live comfortably 
together: will ever the ſober and innocent 
make a tolerable ſociety with the idle and 
profligate ? In our poor-houſes according- 
ly, quarrels and complaints are endleſs. 
The family ſociety and that of a nation 
under 
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under government, are prompted by the 
common nature of man; and none other. 
In monaſteries and nunneries, enuy, de- 
traction, and heart- burning, never ceaſe; 
Sorry I am to obſerve, that in ſeminaries 
of learning concord and good=-will do not 
always prevail, even among the profeſſors. 
What adds greatty to the diſeaſe in à poor - 
houſe, is that the people ſhut up there, be- 
ing ſecure of maintenance, are reduced to 
4 ſtate of abſolute idleneſs, for it is in vain 
to think of making them work: they have 
no care, nothing to keep the blood in mo- 
tion. Attend to a ſtate ſo different from 
what is natural to us. Thoſe who are in- 
nocent and harmleſs, will languiſn, urn 
diſpirited, and tire of life. Thoſe of a 
buſtling and reſtleſs temper, will turn ſour 
and peeviſn for want of occupation: they 
will murmur againſt their ſuperiors, pick 
quarrels with their neighbours, and ſow 
diſcord every where. The worſt of all is, 
that a poor- houſe never fails to corrupt 
the morals of the inhabitants: nothing 
tends ſo much to promote vice and im - 
morality, as idleneſs among a number of 
low people collected in one place. Among 
no ſet of * does 2 more a- 
bound, 


— 
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bound, than among the ſeamen in Green- 
wich hoſpital. . 
A poor-houſe tends to. corrupt the body 
no leſs than the mind. It is a nurſery of 
diſeaſes, foſtered by dirtineſs and crouding. 
To this ſcene let us oppoſe the condition 
of thoſe who are ſupported in their own 
houſes, They are laid under the neceſſity 
of working with as much aſſiduity as ever; 
and as the ſum given them in charity is at 
their own diſpoſal, they are careful to lay 
it out in the moſt frugal manner. If by 
parſimony they can ſave any ſinall part, it 
is their own; and the hope of encreaſing 
this little ſtock, ſupports their ſpirits and 
redoubles their induſtry, They live! inno- 
cently. and comfortably, becauſe they live 
induſtriouſly; and induſtry, as every one 
knows, is the chief pleaſure of life to thoſe 
who have 2 the habit of being con- 
ſtantly n d. 
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4 Great City, conſidered in Phyſical, lf. 
and Political Fre, 10 Far 
: F 75 For! 51 y ry | 


" a a hel opiuiem 11 | been 'preva- 
J lent, that a great city is a great evil; 
and that a capital may be too great for 
the ſtate, as a head may be for the 9-264 
Conſidering however the very ſhallow re 

ſons that have been given for this ns 


it ſhould ſeem to be but ſlightly founded. 


There are ſeveral ordinances limiting the 
—.— of Paris, and prohibiting new build- 

ings. beyond the preſcribed | bounds; the 
firſt of which is by Henry II. ann. 1540. 
Theſe ordinances have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1672, in Which 
year there is an edict of Louis XIV. to the 
ſame purpoſe. The reaſons aſſigned are, 
« Firſt, That by enlarging the city, the 
« air would be rendered unwholeſome, 
„ Second, That cleaning the ſtreets would 
prove a great additional labour. Third, 
That adding to the number of inhabi- 
+ tants would raiſe the. price of provi- 
1 ſions, 
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4 ſions, of labour, and of manufactures. 
4. Fourth, That ground would be covered 
« with. buildings inſtead of corn, which 
„might hazard a ſcarcity, Fifth, That 
the country would be depopulated by 
© the deſire that people have to reſort to 
the capital. And, laſtly, That the dif- 
% ficulty of governing ſuch numbers, 
vould be an encouragement to robbery 
and murder.” | 

In theſe reaſons, the bevidag the extent 
of the city and the limiting the number of 
inhabitants are jumbled together, as if 
they were the ſame, The only. reaſons 
that regard the former, are the ſecond and 
fourth; and theſe, at beſt, are trifling. 
The firſt reaſon urged againſt enlarging 
the city, is a ſolid reaſon for enlarging 
it, ſuppoſing the numbers to be limited; 
for crouding i is an infallible means to ren- 
der the air unwholeſome, Paris, with the 
ſame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry, occupies 
thrice the ſpace, much to the health as 
well as comfort of the inhabitants. Had 
the ordinances mentioned been made ef- 
fectual, the houſes in Paris muſt all have 
been built ſtory above ſtory, aſcending to 
Vol. III. 1 the 
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the ſlcy like the tower of Babel. Before 
the great fire anno 1666, the plague, was 
frequent in London; but by widening the 
ſtreets and enlarging the houſes, there has 
not ſince been known in that great city, 
any contagious diſtemper that deſerves 
the name of a plague. The third, fifth, 
and laſt reaſons, conclude againſt permit- 
ting any addition to the number of inha- 
bitants; but conclude nothing againſt en- 
larging the town. In a word, the mea- 
ſure adopted in theſe ordinances has little 


or no tendency to correct the evils com- 


plained of; and infallibly would enflame 
the chief of them. The meaſure that 
ought to have been adopted, is to limit 


the number ot Go ee not the extent 


of the town. 

Queen Elimbeth of England copying 
the French ordinances, iſſued a procla- 
mation anno 1602, prohibiting any new 
buildings within three miles of London. 
The preamble is in the following words: 
That foreſeeing the great and manifold 
e inconveniencies and miſchiefs which 


daily grow, and are likely to increaſe, 


in the city and ſuburbs of London, by 


confluence of prople to inhabit the 
ir” | 7 « ſame; 
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« ame; not only by reaſon that ſuch 
“ multitudes can hardly be governed, to 
« ſerve God and obey. her Majeſty, with; 
out conſtituting an addition of new of+ 
« ficers, and enlarging their authority; 
put alſo can hardly be provided of food 
and other neceſſaries at a reaſonable. 
« price; and finally, that as ſuch multi- 
4 tudes of people, many of them poor who 
* muſt live by begging or worſe means, 
* are heaped up together, and in a fort 
* ſmothered with many children and ſer- 
„ vants in one houſe or ſmall tenement; 
t jt / muſt needs follow, if any plague or 
* Other univerſal ſickneſs come amongſt 
e them; that it would preſently: ſpread 
* through the whole city and confines, 
* and alſo into all parts of the realm.“ 
There appears as little accuracy in this 
proclamation, as in the French ordinances. 
The ſame error is obſervable in both, 
which is the limiting the extent of the 
city, inſtead of limiting the number of 
inhabitants. True it is indeed, that the 
regulation would have a better effect in 
London than in Paris. As ſtone is in 
| plenty about Paris, houſes there may be 
carried to a very great height; and are 
N TY actually 
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actually fo carried it the oY town: but 
there being no ſtone about London, the 
Houſes formerly were built of- timber, nowẽ 
of brick; ene too! frail. for A 7 lofty 
| edifice... Cott FAR ans roi“ 
| FPromeeding t to hn — the firſt ob- 
jedion, which is the expende of governing 
2. great multitude, concludes againſt. the 
number of inhabitants not againſt the ex- 
tent of the city. At the ſame time, the 
objection is a: beſt doubtful in point of 
fact. Tho' vices abound in a great city, 
requiring the ſtricteſt attention of the ma- 
giſtrate; yet with a well- regulated police, 
it appears leſs expenſive to govern 600,000 
in ane city, than the ſame number in ten 
different cities, The ſecond objection, 
viz. the high price of proviſions, ſtrikes 
only againſt numbers, not extent. Beſide, 
whatever might have been the caſe in the 
days of Eliſabeth, when agriculture and 
internal commerce were in their infancy; 
there are at preſent not many towns in 
England, where a temperate. man may 
live cheaper than in London. The hazard 
of contagious diſtempers, which is the 
third objection, is an invincible argument 
againſt limiting the extent of a great town, 
. | It 


= 
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It is mentioned above; that from the year 
1666, when. the'ftreets were videned and 
the houſts enlarged, London bas never 
been once viſited by the plague. If tht 
proclamation had taken effect, the houſts 
muſt have heen fo crouded upon each 


other, and the ſtreets ſo contracted, as to 
have occaſioned plagues ſtill more fre- 


quently than before the year 1666. 17 * 
The Queen's immediate ſucceſſors were 
not more clear- ſighted than ſhe had been. 
In the year 1624, King James iſſued a pro- 
clamation againſt building in London up- 
on new foundations. Charles I. iſſued twy 
proclamations to the ſame purpoſe; one in 
the year 10 5, and one in the year 1630. 
The progreſs of political knowledge "hls 


_ unfolded many bad effects of a great 


city, more / weighty than any ' urged in 
theſe proclamations. ' The firſt I ſhall 
mention, is, that people born and bred in 
a great city are commonly weak and effe- 
minate. Vegetius (a) obſerving, that men 
bred to huſbandry make che beſt ſoldiers, 
adds what follows. Interdum tamen 
s neceſlitas exigit, etiam urbanos ad ar- 


e (a) De re militari, lid, 1. cap. 3. 
6c. 
ma 
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4-ma compelli : : qui ubi nonien dedere 
„ militiz, primum laborare, decurrere, 


EAI portare pondus, et ſolem pulveremque 


ferre, condiſcant; parco victu utantur 
«) et ruſtico ten dem ſub divo, inter- 
<:4um ub. papilionibus, commorentur. 
Tunc demum ad uſum erudiantür ar- 
morum: et ſi longior expeditio etnergit, 
Fo in angariis plürimum degnendi ſunt, 
*: proculque habendi a civitatis illecebris : 
5 ut eo modo, et corporibus eorum robur 
40" — — et animis .“ The luxury of 
eat city deſcends ok che bigheſt to 
e loweſt, infecting all "ranks of men; 
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--# But ſometimes there is a:necelfiey for arming 


the rownſpeople, and calling them out to ſervice. 


6. When this is the caſe, it ought to be the firſt 
6. care, to enure them to labour, to march them 
cc up and down the country, to make them carry 
ec heavy burdens, and to harden them againſt the 
<6 weather. Their food ſhould be coarſe and ſcanty, 
'« and they ſhould be habituated to ſleep alternately 
44 in their tents, and in the open air. Then is the 

et time to inſtruct them in the exerciſe of their arms. 
If che expedition is a diſtant one, they ſhould be 
1 chiefly employed in the ſtations of poſts Or, ex- 
60 preſſes, and removed as much as poſſible from 
e the dangerous allurements that abound in large 
« cities; that thus they may be envigorated both in 
0 mind a 

ern . = and 


. 


+; FEY is Betle apricarapity: in it fr 
ſuch exerciſe as to render the body Vigo 
rous and robuſt, _ 

The foregoing is a phyſical objeftion 
again a great city the next regards mo- 
rality, Virtue is exerted chiefly in re- 
ſtraint : vice, in giving freedom to deſire. 
Moderation and ſelf- command form a 
character the moſt ſuſceptible of virtue: 
ſuperfluity of animal ſpirits, and love of 
pleaſure, form a character the moſt liable 
to vice, Low vices, pilfering for example, 
or lying, draw few or no imitators; but 
vices that indicate a ſoul above reſtraint, 
produce many admirers. Where a man 
boldly ſtruggles againſt unlawful reſtraint, 
he is juſtly applauded and imitated; and 
the vulgar are not apt to diſtinguiſh nicely 
between lawful and. unlawful reſtraint : 
the boldneſs is viſible, and they pierce no 
deeper. It is the unruly boy, full of ani- 
mal ſpirits, who at public ſchool is ad- 
mired and imitated ; not the virtuous and 
modeſt, Vices accordingly that ſhow ſpi- 
rit, are extremely infectious; ;- virtue very 
little, Hence the corruption of a great 
city, which increaſes more and more in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. 

But 
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But it is ſufficient here barely: ito mention 


|  < ol At: I be obſerved beſide, that 


F 


B. l. 


e okjection, becauſe:ir bas bern former- 
y infiſted on. IGOT INS « 

1. ks following bad effects. are more of 

a political nature. A great town is a pro- 

feſſed enemy to the free circulation of mo- 

ney. The current coin is accumulated in 

the capital: and diſtant provinces muſt 


ſink into idleneſs; for without ready mo- 


ney neither arts nor manufactures can 
flouriſh. ' Thus we find leſs and leſs acti- 
vity, in proportion commonly to the di- 
ſtance from the capital; and an abſolute 
torpor in the extremities. The city of 
Milan affords a good proof of this obſer- 
vation. The money that the Emperor of 
Germany draws from it in taxes is er 
to Vienna; not a farthing left but is 
barely ſufficient to defray the expence of 
government. Manufactures and commerce 
have gradually deelined in proportion to 
the ſcarcity of money; and that city 


. which' the laſt century contained 300,000 


inhabitants, cannot now muſter above 
4 : EN 


=_ hs not the following — from theſe pre- 


' miſſes well founded, that it would be a ruinous 
ts 298 meaſure 
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as horſes in a great city muſt- be provided 
with provender from a diſtance, the coun- 
try is robbed of its dung, which goes to 


the rich fields round the city. But as ma- 


nure laid upon poor land, is of more ad- 
vantage to the farmer, than upon what is 
already highly improved, the depriving 
diſtant parts of manure is a loſs to the 
nation in general. Nor is this all: The 
dung of an extenſive city, the bulk of it 
at leaſt, is ſo remote from the fields to 
which it muſt be carried, that the expence 
of carriage ſwallows up the profit. 
Another bad effect of accumulating mo- 

ney in the capital is, that it raiſes the price 
of labour. The temptation of high wages 
in the capital, robs the country of its beſt 
hands, And as _— who reſort to tile ca- 


at to add Bengal to the Britiſh dominions ? 


In what manner would the territorial revenues and 
other taxes be remitted to London ? If in hard 
coin, that country would in time be drained of 
money, its manufactures would be annihilated, and 
depopulation enſue. If remitted in commodities, 
the public would be cheated, and little be added to 


the revenue. A land-tax laid on as in Britain would 


be preferable in every reſpect; for it would be paid 
by the Eaſt-India Company as proprietors of Bengal 
without deduction of a farthing. 


Vol. III. N 155 pital 
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pital are commonly young people, who 
remove as ſoon as they are fit for work, 
diſtant provinces are burdened with their 
maintenance, without reaping any benefit 
by their labour. 
But of all, the moſt deplorable eſſect of 
a great city, is the preventing of popula- 
tion, by ſhortening the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. Does a capital ſwell in proportion 
to the numbers that are drained from the 
country? Far from it. The air of a po- 
pulous eity is infected by multitudes 
crouded together; and people there ſel- 
dom make out the uſual time of life. 
With reſpe to London in particular, the 
fact cannot be diſſembled. The burials 
in that immenſe city greatly exceed the 
births: the difference ſome affirm to be no 
leſs than ten thouſand yearly : by the moſt 
moderate computation, not under ſeven or 
eight thouſand, As London is far from 
being on the decline, that number muſt be 
ſupplied by the country ; and the annual 
ſupply amounts probably to a greater 
number, than were needed annually for 
recruiting our armies and navies in the 
late war with France. If ſo, London 1s 


A greater enemy to population, than 2. 
bloody 


1 


* 
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bloody war would be, ſuppoſing it even 
to be perpetual, What an enormous tax 
is Britain thus ſubjected to for ſupporting 
her capital! The . rearing and educating 
yearly for London 7 or 8000 perſons, re- 


quire an immenſe ſum. 


In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be 


relied on, the births and burials are near- 


ly equal, being each of them about 19,000 
yearly ; ; and according to that computa- 
tion, Paris ſnould need no recruits from 
the country. But in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for bu- 
rials. It is there univerſally the practice 
of high and low, to have their infants 
nurſed in the country, till they be three 
years of age; and conſequently thoſe who 
die before that age, are not inliſted. What 
proportion theſe bear to the whole is un- 


certain. But a gueſs may be made from 


ſuch as die in London before the age of 


three, which are computed to be one 


half of the whole that die (a). Now gi- 
ving the utmoſt allowance for the healthi- 


neſs of the country above that of a town, 
cluldven from Paris that die in the country 


(s) See Dr Price, p- 362. | 
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before the age of three, cannot be brought 
ſo low as a third of thoſe who die. On 


the other hand, the London bills of mor- 
tality are leſs to be depended on for births 
than for burials. None are inliſted but 
infants baptiſed by clergymen of the Eng- 
liſh church; and the numerous children 
of Papiſts, Diſſenters, and other ſectaries, 
are left out of the account. Upon the 
whole, the difference between the births and 
burials in Paris and in London, is much 


leſs than it appears to be on comparing 


the bills of mortality of theſe two cities. 
At the ſame time, giving full allowance 
for children who are not brought into. the 
London bills of mortality, there is the 
higheſt probability that a greater number 
of children are born in Paris than in Lon- 
don; and conſequently that the former re- 
quires fewer recruits from the country than 
the latter. In Paris, domeſtic ſervants are 
encouraged to marry : they are obſerved to 
be more ſettled than when bachelors, and 
more attentive to their duty. In London, 
ſuch marriages are diſcouraged, as ren- 
dering a ſervant more attentive to his 
own family than to that of his ma- 
fler. But a ſervant attentive to his own 
family. 


Sk. XI. 


family, will not, for his own ſake, neglect 
that of his maſter. At any rate, is he 
not more to be depended on, than a fer- 
vant who continues fingle? What can 
be expected of idle and pampered bache- 
lors, but debauchery and every ſort of 
corruption? Nothing reſtrains them from 
abſolute profligacy, but the eye of the ma- 
ſter; who for that reaſon is their averſion 
not their love, If the poor-laws be named 
the folio of corruption, bachelor-ſervants 
in London may well be conſidered as a 
large appendix. And this attracts the eye 
to the poor-laws, which indeed make the 
chief difference between Paris and Lon- 
don, with reſpect to the preſent point. In 
Paris, certain funds are eſtabliſhed for the 
poor, the yearly produce of which admits 
but a limited number. As that fund is 
always pre-occupied, the low people who 
are not on the hſt, have little or no pro- 
ſpect of bread, but from their own in- 
duſtry; and to the induſtrious, marriage 
is in a great meaſure neceſſary. In Lon- 
don, a pariſh is taxed in proportion to the 
number of its poor; and every perſon who 
is pleaſed to be idle, is intitled to main- 
tenance. Moſt things thrive by encou- 

80 fragement, 
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ragement, and idleneſs above all. Ces. 
tainty of maintenance, renders the low 
people in England idle and profligate; 
eſpecially in London, where luxury pre- 
vails, and infects every rank. ' So inſolent 
are the London poor, that ſcarce one of 
them will condeſcend to eat brown bread. 
There are accordingly in London, a much 
greater number of idle and profligate 
wretches, than in Paris, or in any other 
town, in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants. Theſe, wretches, in Doctor 
Swift's ſtyle, never think of poſterity, be- 
cauſe poſterity never thinks of them: men 
who hunt after pleaſure, and live from 
day to day, have no notion of ſubmitting 
to the burden of a family. Theſe cauſes 
produce a greater number of children m 
Paris than in London; tho' probably they 
differ not much in papuloaſaeſs, 
I ſhall add but one other objection to a 
great city, which is not ſlight. An over- 
grown capital, far above a rival, Has, by 
numbers and riches, a diſtreſſing influence 
in public affairs. The populace are duc- 
tile, and eaſily miſled by ambitious and 
_ deſigning magiſtrates. Nor are there 
wanting critical times, in which ſuch 
magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates, acquiring artificial influence, 
may have power to diſturb the public 
peace. That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to ſovereignty, has more 
than once been experienced hath in Paris | g 
and London. 
It would give one the ſpleen, to laws the 

French and Engliſh zealouſly diſputing , * 
about the extent of their capitals, as if the 
proſperity of their country depended on 
that circumſtance, To me it appears like 
one glorying in the king's-evil, or in any 
contagious diſtemper. Much better em- 
ploy'd would they be, in contriving means 

for leſſening theſe cities, There is not a 
political meaſure, that would tend more to 
aggrandize the kingdom of France, or of 
Britain, than to ſplit its capital into ſeve- 

ral great towns. My plan would be, to 
confine the inhabitants of London to 
100,000, compoſed of the King and his 
houſehold, ſupreme courts of juſtice, go- 
| vernment=boards, prime nobility and gen- 
try, with neceſſary ſhopkeepers, artiſts, 
and other dependents. Let the reſt of the 
inhabitants be diſtributed into nine towns 
properly ſituated, ſome for internal com- 


merce, lame for foreign. Such a plan _ 
would 
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would diffuſe life and vigour through eve= 
ry corner of the iſland, 
Io execute ſuch a plan, would, I ac- 
knowledge, require great penetration and 
much perſeverance. I ſhall ſuggeſt what 
occurs at preſent, The firſt ſtep muſt be; 
to mark proper ſpots for the nine towns, 
the moſt advantageous for trade, or for 
. If any of theſe ſpots be 
occupied already with ſmall towns, fo | 
much the better. The next ſtep is a capi- 
tation=tax on the inhabitants of London; 
the ſum levied to be appropriated for en- 
couraging the new towns. One encou- 
ragement would have a good effect; which 
is, a premium to every man who builds in 
any of theſe towns, more or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the houſe. This tax 
would baniſh from London, every manufac- 
ture but of the moſt lucrative kind. When 
by this means, the inhabitants of London 
are reduced to a number not much above 
100,000, the near proſpect of being relie- 
ved from the tax, will make houſeholders 
active to baniſh all above that number: 
and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a 
greater number will never again be per- 


mitted, It would require much political 
{kill 
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| {kill to proportion the ſums to be levied 
and diſtributed, ſo as to have their proper 
effect, without overburdening the capital 
on the one hand, or giving too great en- 
couragement for building on -the other, 
which might tempt people to build for the 
premium merely, without any further view. 
Much will depend on an advantageous fi- 
tuation: houſes built there will always 
find inhabitants. 

The two great cities of London and 
Weſtminſter are extremely ill fitted for lo- 
cal union. The latter, the ſeat of govern- 
ment and of the nobleſſe, infects the for- 
mer with luxury and with love of ſhow. 
The former, the ſeat of commerce, infects 
the latter with love of gain. The mixture 
of theſe oppoſite paſſions, is N of 


every groveling vice. 
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Origin and Progreſs of Amer ic an Gs 


17 
* 


"orig no authentic rials tor a na- 
tural hiſtory of all the Americans, 
the following obſervations are confined'to 
a few tribes, the beſt known; and to the 
kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, as they 
were at the date of the Spaniſh conqueſt. 
As there has not been diſcovered: any 
paſſage by land to America from the old 
world, no problem has more embarraſſed 
the learned, than to account for the origin 
of American nations: there are as many 
different opinions as there are writers. Ma- 
ny attempts have been made for diſcover- 
ing a paſlage by land; but hitherto in 
vain, Kamſkatka, it is true, is divided 
from America by a narrow ſtrait, full of 
iſlands: and M. Buffon, to render the 
paſſage ſtill more eaſy than by theſe i- 
lands, conjectures, that thereabout o there 
may formerly have been à land- paſſage, 


ſwallowed up in later times by the ocean. 
There 
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There is indeed great appearance of truth 
in this conjecture; as all the quadrupeds 
of the north of Aſia ſeem to have made 


their way to America; the bear, for ex- 
ample, the roe, the deer, the rain-deer, 


the beaver, the wolf, the fox, the hare, 
the rat, the mole. He admits, that in A- 
merica there is not to be ſeen a lion, a ti- 
ger, a panther, or any other Aſiatic qua- 
druped of a hot climate: not, ſays he, for 
want of a land- paſſage; but becauſe the 
cold climate of Tartary, in Which ſuch 
animals cannot ſubſiſt, is an effectual bar 
againſt them *. 

But to give ſatisfaction upon | this ſub- 
ject, more is required than a paſſage from 
Kamſkatka to America, whether by land 
or ſea. An inquiry much more deciſive is 
totally overlooked, relative to the people 
on the two ſides of the ſtrait; particularly, 
whether they have the ſame language. 


* Our author, with ſingular candor, admits it 
as a ſtrong objection to his theory, that there are 
no rain-deer in Aſia. But it is daing no more but 
juſtice to ſo fair a reaſoner, to obſerve, that accord- 


ing to the lateſt accounts, there are plenty of rain- 


deer in the country of Kamſkatka, which of all is 
the neareſt to America. 
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Now by late accounts from Ruſſia we are 


informed, that there is no affinity between 


the Kamſkatkan tongue, and that of the 
Americans on the oppoſite, ſide of the ſtrait, 
Whence we may affuredly conclude, that 
the latter are not a colony of the former. 
But further, There are ſeveral cogent 
arguments to evince, that the Americans 
are not deſcended from any people in the 
north of Aſia or in the north of Europe. 
Were they deſcended from either, Labra- 
dor, or the adjacent countries, muſt have 
been firſt peopled. And as ſavages are 
remarkably fond of their natal ſoil, they 
would have continued there, till compelled 
by over- population to ſpread wider for 
food. But the fact is directly contrary. 
When America was diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards, Mexico and Peru were fully peo- 


pled; and the other parts leſs and leſs, in 


proportion to their diſtance from theſe 
central countries. Fabry reports, that 
one may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north-weſt from the Miſſiſippi, 
without ſeeing a human face, or any ve- 


ſtige of a houſe, And ſome French officers 


ſay, that they travelled more than a hun- 
dred leagues from the delicious country 
watered 
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watered by the Ohio, through Louiſiana, 
without meeting a ſingle family of ſava- 
ges. The civilization of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, as well as their populouſneſs, 
make it extremely probable that they were 
the firſt inhabitants of America. In tra- 
velling northward, the people are more 
and more ignorant and ſavage: the Eſ- 
quimaux, the moſt northern of all, are the 
moſt ſavage. In travelling ſouthward, the 
Patagonians, the moſt ſouthern of all, are 
ſo ſtupid as to go naked in a bitter cold 
region, 

I venture ſtill 1 - which is, to in- 
dulge a conjecture, that America has not 
been peopled from any part of the old 
world. The external appearance of the in- 
habitants, makes this conjecture approach 
to a certainty; as they are widely different 
in appearance from any other known 
people. Excepting the eye-laſhes, eye- 
brows, and. hair of the head, which is in- 
variably jet black, there is not a ſingle 
hair on the body of any American: no 
appearance of a beard *. Another diſtin- 


guiſhing 
* Some authors I am aware aſſert that the Ame- 


Ficans 8 have beards like other people; but 
chat 
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guiſhing mark is their copper colour, uni- 
formly the ſame in all climates, hot and 
cold; and differing from the colour of 
every other nation. Ulloa remarks; that 
the Americans of Cape Breton, reſemble 
the Peruvians, in complexion, in manners, 
and in cuſtoms; the only viſible difference 
being, that the former are of a larger ſta- 
ture. A third circumſtance no leſs diſtin- 
guiſhing is, that American children are 
born with down upon the ſkin, which diſ- 
appears the eighth or ninth day, and never 
grows again. Children of the old world 
are born with ſkins ſmooth and poliſhed, 
and no down appears till puberty. 

The Eſquimaux are a different race from 
the reſt of the Americans, if we can have 
any reliance on the moſt ſtriking charac- 
teriſtical marks. Of all the northern na- 
tions, not excepting the Laplanders, they 
are of the ſmalleſt ſize, few of them ex- 
ceeding four feet in height. They have a 


that the men are at great pains to pluck them out, 
eſteeming them unbecoming. But why are they 
eſteemed unbecoming ? Plainly from the groteſque 
figure that ſome men make by having a few downy 
hairs here and there appearing on the chin. Theſe 
look as unſcemly among them as a beard upon a 


woman among us, 
head 
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head extremely groſs, hands and feet very 
mall. That, they are tame and gentle 
appears from what Ellis ſays in his ac- 
count of a voyage, anno 1747, for diſco- 
vering a north-welt, paſſage, that they of- 
fored their wives to the ſailors, with ex+ 
preſſions of ſatisfaction for being able to 
accommodate them. But above all, their 
beard and complexion. make the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of a diſtinct race. There were 
lately at London, two Eſquimaux men 
and their wives; and I have the: beſt au; 
thority to affirm, that the men had a beard, 
thin indeed like that of a Nogayan Tartar; 
that they were not of a capper colour like 
the other Americans, but 3 like n 
in the North of Aſia. 

It has been lately Ae as thi 
Language: of the Eſquimaux is the ſame 
with that of the Greenlanders. A Daniſh 
miſſionary, who by ſome years refidence 
in Greenland had acquired the. language 
of that country, made a voyage with Com- 
modore Palliſer to Newfoundland ann. 1764. 
Meeting a company of about two hundred 
Eſquimaux, he was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
hear the Greenland tongue. They received 
him kindly, and drew from him a promiſe 


to 
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to return the next year. And we are in- 
formed by Crantz, in his hiſtory of Green- 
land, that the ſame Daniſh miſſionary vi- 
ſited them the next year, in company 
with the Rev. Mr Drachart. They agreed, 
that the difference between the Eſquimaux 
language and that of Greenland, was not 
greater than between the dialects of North 
and South Greenland, which differ not 
ſo much as the High and Low Dutch. 
Both nations call themſelves Iunuit or Na- 
ralit, and call the Europeans Kablunet. 
Their ſtature, features, manners, dreſs, 
tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the 
ſame. As the language of Greenland re- 
ſernbles not the language of Finland, Lap- 
land, Norway, Tartary, nor that of the 
Samoides, it is evident, that neither the 

Eſquimaux nor Greenlanders are a colony 
from any of the countries mentioned. Geo- 
graphers begin now to conjecture, that 
Greenland is a part of the continent of 
North America, without intervention of 


any ſea *, 


| ; Shams 


| * The Danes had a ſettlement in Greenland long 
before Columbus ſaw the Weſt Indies. Would it 


not appear paradoxical to ſay, that America was 
diſcovered 
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From the preceding facts it maybe c con- 
cluded with the higheſt probability, that 
the continent of America ſouth of the river 
st Laurence was not peopled from Aſia. 
Labrador on the north ſide of that river, 


is thin of inhabitants; no people having 


been diſcovered there but the Eſquimaux, 
who are far from being numerous. As 
they have plenty of food at home, they 
never could have had any temptation to 
ſend colonies abroad. And there is not 
the ſlighteſt probability, that any other 
people more remote would, without ne- 
ceſſity, wander far from home to people 
Canada or any country farther ſouth. But 
we are ſcarce left to a conjecture. The 
copper colour of the Canadians, their want 
of beard, and other characteriſtical marks 
above mentioned, demonſtrate them to be 
à race different from the Eſquimaux, and 
different from any people inhabiting a 
country on the other ſide of Labrador. 
Theſe diſtinguiſhing marks cannot be ow- 
ing to the climate, which is the ſame on 


diſcovered by the Danes long before the time of 
Columbus, and long before * knew that they had 
made the diſcovery? 


* 


"LM TT | both 
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both ſides of the river St Laurence. I add, 
that as the copper colour and want of 
beard continue invariably the ſame in 
every variety of climate, hot and cold, 
moiſt and dry, they muſt depend on ſome 
invariable cauſe acting uniformly; which 
may be a ſingularity in the race of people 
(a), but cannot proceed from the climate, 

If we can rely on the conjectures of an 
eminent writer (5), America emerged from 
the ſea later than any other part of the 
known world: and ſuppoſing the human 
race to have been planted in Ameriea by 
the hand of God later than the days of 
Moſes, Adam and Eve might have been 
the firſt parents of mankind, 3. e. of all 
who at that time exiſted, without, being 
the firſt parents of the Americans, The 
Terra Auſtralis incognita is ſeparated. from 
the reſt of the world by a wide acean, 
which carries a ſhip round the earth with- 


pur interruption *, How has that, con 


60 Preſiuinary Diſcourſe, ry (5) M. Buffen. 


* Late diſcoveries have annihilated the Norra Au- 
Aralis incognita. The argument however remains 
in force, being equally applicable to many iſlands 
ſeattered at a great diſtance from the continent in 
thei immenſe South ** 
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tinent been peopled? There is not the 
ſlighteſt probability, that it ever has been 
joined to any other land. Here a local 
creation, if it may be termed ſo, appears 
unavoidable; and if we muſt admit more 
than one act of creation, even the appear- 
ance of difficulty, from reiteration of acts, 
totally vaniſneth. M. Buffon in his natural 
hiſtory affirms, that not a fingle American 
quadruped of a hot climate is found in 
any other part of the earth: with reſpect 
to theſe we muſt unavoidably admit a local 
creation; and nothing ſeems more natu- 
ral, than under the ſame act to compre- 
hend the firſt ne of = American 
people. | 
It is poſſible, indeed, has a ſhip with 

men and women may, by contrary winds, 
be carried to a very diſtant ſhore. But to 
account thus for the peopling of America, 
will not be much reliſhed. Mexico and 
Pern muſt have been planted before navi- 
gation was known in the old world, at 
leaſt before a ſhip was brought to ſuch 
perfection as to bear a long courſe of bad 
weather, Will it be thought, that any 
ſuppoſition ought to be embraced, how- 
ever improbable, rather than admit a ſe- 

, Nn. 
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parate creation. We are, it is true, much 
in the dark as to the conduct of creative 
providence ;, but every rational conjecture 
leans to a ſeparate creation. America and 
the Terra Auſtralis muſt have been planted 
| by: the; Almighty with a number of ani- 
mals and vegetables, ſome of them peculiar 
to thoſe vaſt continents: and when ſuch 
care has been taken about inferior life, can 

ſo wild a thought be admitted, as that 
man, the nobleſt work of terreſtrial crea- 
tion, would be left to chance? But it is 
ſcarce neceſſary to infiſt upon that topic, 
as the external characters of the Americans 
above mentioned reje& the ſuppoſition of 
their being deſcended from any people: of 
the old world. 

It is highly probable, that hy fertile 
and delicious plains of Peru and Mexico, 
were the firſt planted of all the American 
countries; being more populous at the 
time of the Spaniſh invaſion, than any 
other part of that great continent, This 
conjecture is ſupported by analogy : we 
believe that a ſpot, not centrical only but 
extremely fertile, was choſen for the pa- 
rents of the old world; and there is not in 
America, a N. more centrical or more 

fertile 
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fertile for the parents of the new 7 world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 4 
Having thus ventured to ſtate what oc 


curred upon the origin of the Americans, 


without pretending to affirm any thing as 
certain, we proceed to their progreſs, The 
North - American ' tribes are remarkable 
with reſpe& to one branch of their hiſtory, 
that, inſtead of advancing, like other na- 
tions, toward the maturity of ſociety and 
government, they continue to this hour in 
their original ſtate of hunting and fiſhing. 
A caſe ſo ſingular rouſes our curioſity; and 
we with to be made acquainted with the 
cauſe. | Tel 
It is not the want of animals capable to 
be domeſticated, that obliges them to re- 
main hunters and fiſhers. The horſe, it 
is true, the ſheep, the goat, were import- 
ed from Europe; but there are plenty of 
American quadrupeds no leſs docile than 
thoſe mentioned. There is in particular a 
ſpecies of horned cattle peculiar to Ame- 
rica, having long wool inſtead of hair, 
and an excreſcence upon the ſhoulder like 
that of the Eaſt-India buffalo. Theſe wild 
cattle multiply exceedingly in the fertile 
countries which the nn traverſes; 


e and 
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and Hennepin reports, that the Indians, 


id 


after killing numbers, take no part away 
but the tongue, which is reckoned a deli- 
cious morſel. Theſe creatures are not ex- 
tremely wild; and, if taken young, are 
eaſily tamed : a calf, when its dam is kill- 
ed, will follow the hunter, and lick his 
hand. The wool, the hide, the tallow, 


would be of great een in che Brivſh co- 


lonies. DL 3% 

If the ſhepherd- Rite be not obſtructed 
in America by want of proper cattle, the 
only account that can or need be given, 
is paucity of inhabitants. Conſider only 
the influence of cuſtom, in rivetting men 
to their local ſituation and manner of life: 


once hunters, they will always be hunters, 
till ſome cauſe more potent than cuſtom 


force them out of that ſtate. Want of 
food, occaſioned by rapid population, 
brought « on the ſhepherd-ſtate in the old 
world, That cauſe has not hitherto ex- 
iſted 3 in North America: : the inhabitants, 
few 1 in number, remain hunters and fiſh- 
ers, becauſe that ſtate affords them a com- 
petency of food, I am aware, that the 
Natives have been decreaſing in number 
from the time of the firſt European ſettle- 
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ments. But even at that time, the conn- 
try was ill-peopled: take for example the 


© Se © # 4 


weſt form the 1 the Europeans 
never had any footing, there, and yet to 
this day i it is little better than a deſert. 
give other examples. The Indians who 
ſurround. the lake Nippiſong, from whence : 
the river St Laurence iſſues, are in whole 
but five or fix thouſand; and yet their 
country is of great extent; they live by 
hunting and fiſhing, having bows and ar- 
rows, but no fire-arms; and their cloath- 
ing is the ſkins of beaſts: they are ſeldom, 
if ever, engaged in war; have no com- 
merce with any other people, Indian or 
European, but live as if they had a world 
to themſelves (a). If that country be ill 
peopled, it is not from ſcarcity of food; 
for the country is extenſive, and well, ſto- 
red with. every ſort of game. On the 
ſouth and weſt of the lake Superior, the 
country is level and fruitful all the way 
to the Miſſifippi, having large plains co- 
vered with rank graſs, and ſcarce a tree 
for hundreds. of miles : the inhabitants 
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enjoy che greateſt plenty of glb, fol 
deer, &c.; and yet their numbers dare far 
from being i in proportion to their means 
of ſubſiſtence. - In. ſhort, it is the conjec- 
W re of the ableſt writers, that 1 in the vaſt 
extent of North America, when diſcover- 
ed, there were not as many people, laying 
aide Mexico, as in the half of Europe. 
| Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly 
why the North-American tribes remain 
hunters and fiſhers, without. advancing to 


the ſhepherd-ſtate. But if the foregoing 


difficulty. be removed, another ſtarts up, 
no leſs puzzling, viz. By what adverſe fate 
re ſd rich countries ſo ill peopled? It is a 
conjecture of M. Buffon, mentioned above, 
that America has been planted later than 


| thefother parts of this globe. But ſuppo- | 


ſing the fact, it has however not been 
planted ſo late as to prevent a great popu- 
lation; witneſs: Mexico and Peru, fully 
| peopled at the era of the Spaniſh invaſion, 
We muſt therefore ſearch for another 
cauſe; and none occurs but the infecun- 


dity of the North-American ſavages. M. 


Buſſon, a reſpectable author, and for that 
reaſon. often quoted, remarks, that the 
males are feeble 3 in their organs of generar 
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tion, that they have no ardor for the fe- 


male ſex, and that they have few chil- 

dren; to enforce which "remark he adds, 
that the quadrupeds of America, both na- 
tive and tranſplanted, are of a diminutive 
ſize, compared with thoſe of the old world. 

A woman never admits her huſband, till 
the child fhe is nurfing be three years old; 
and this led Frenchmen to go often aſtray 
from their Canadian wives. The caſe was 
reported by the prieſts to their ſuperiors 
in France: what regulation was made has 


eſcaped my memory. Among the males, 
it is an inviolable law, to abſtain from fe- 


males while they are engaged in a military 
expedition. This 1s pregnant evidence of 
their frigidity; for among ſavages the au- 
thority of law, or of opinion, ſeldom pre- 
vails over any ſtrong appetite: vain would 
be the attempt to reſtrain them from ſpi- 
rituous liquors, tho much more debili- 
tating. Neither is there any inſtance, of 
violence offered by any North-American 
ſavage, to European women taken den 
in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by 
the Spaniards, afforded to their numerous 
inhabitants the neceſſaries of life in profu- 

Vol. III. U ſion. 
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fion. Cotton was in plenty, more than 
ſufficient for the cloathing needed in warm 
climates: Indian wheat was univerſal, and 
was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus 
eaſily ſupplied; and artificial wants had 
made no progreſs. But the preſent ſtate 
of theſe countries is very different. The 
Indians have learned from their conquer- 
ors a multitude of artificial wants, good 
houſes, variety of food, and rich cloaths; 
which muſt be mor becauſe. they 
are prohibited from exerciſing any art or 
calling except agriculture, which ſcarce 
affords them neceſſaries; and this obliges 
a great proportion of them to live ſingle, 
Even agriculture itſelf is cramped ;. for in 
molt of the provinces there is a prohibition 
to plant vines or olives. In ſhort, it is be- 
lieved that the inhabitants are reduced to a 
fourth part of what they were at the time of 
the Spaniſh invaſion, The ſayages alſo of 
North America who border on the Euro- 
pean ſettlements, are viſibly diminiſhing, 
When the Engliſh ſettled in America, the 
five nations could raiſe 15,000 fighting 
men: at preſent they are not able to raiſe 


2000. Upon the whole, it is computed by 
able 
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able writers, that the preſent inhabitants 
of America amount not to a twentieth part 


of thoſe who exiſted. when that continent - 


was diſcovered by Columbus. This decay 


is aſcribed to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits, 


and to the ſmall-pox, both of them intro- 


e wy ts rene vs 
It 

oy In all the Weſt-Indian colonies, the flaves con- 
unually decreaſe ſo as to make frequent recruits 
from Africa neceſſary. E. This decreaſe,” ſays the 
author of a late account of Guiana, is commonly 
* attributed to oppreſſion and hard labour; tho? 
„ with little reaſon, as the ſlaves are much more 
10 robuſt, healthy, and vigorous, than their maſters. 
© The true cauſe is, the commerce of white men 
« with young Negro wenches, who, to'ſupport that 
* commerce, uſe every mean to avoid conception, 
© and even to procure abortion. By ſuch practices 
e they are incapacitated to bear children when they. 
* ſettle in marriage with their own countrymen. 
60 That this is the true cauſe, will be evident, from 
1 conſidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the 
ſtock of ſlaves is kept up without any importa- 
6 tion; becauſe in theſe. countries commerce with 
© Negro women is. deteſted, as infamous and unna- 
© tural,” The cauſe here aſſigned may have ſome 
effect: but there is a ſtronger cauſe of depopula- 
tion, viz. the culture of ſugar, laborious in the field, 
and unhealthy in the houſe; by boiling, &c. The, 

egroes employ'd in the culture of cotton, coffee, 
n Einger, ſeldom need to be recruited, Add, 

3 U 2 | | that 
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It is obſervable, that every ſort of plague 
becomes more virulent by tranſplantation. 
The plague commits leſs ravage in Egypt, 
its native place, than in any othef coun- 
try. The venereal diſeaſe was for many 
ages more violent and deſtructive in Eu- 
rope, than in America where it was firſt 
known. The people who ſailed with Chri- 
ſtopher Columbus, brought it to Spain 
from Hiſpaniola. Columbus, with thirty 
or forty of his ſailors, went directly to 
Barcelona, where the King then was, to 
render an account of his voyage. All the 
inhabitants, who at that time tripled the 
preſent number, were immediately ſeized 
with the venereal diſeaſe, which raged fo 
4 Re as to > threaten mee to o all 


Hai pinks tobacco and rice ate mined; he flock 
of Negrocs is kept up by procreation, without ne- 
Y ceſſity of recruits. Becauſe there, a certain por- 
tion of work is allotted to the Negroes in every 
plantation; and when that is performed, they are 
at liberty to work for themſelves. The manage- 
ment in Jamaica is very different: no taſk is there 
aſſigned; and the poor flaves know no end of la- 
bour: they are followed all day long by the lower 
overſeers with whips. And hence it is, that a plan- 
fation in Jamaica, which employs a hundred ſlaves, 
requires an annual recruit of no fewer than ſeven. 


The 
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The ſmall pox comes under the ſame ob- 
ſervation ; for it has: ſwept away many 
more in America, than ever it did in Eu- 
rope. In the 1713, the crew of a Dutch 
veſſel infected the Hottentots with the 
ſmall pox; which left ſcarce a third of 
the inhabitants. And the ſame fate befel 
the Laplanders and Greenlanders. In all 
appearance, that diſeaſe, if it abate not 
ſoon of its tranſplanted virulence, will ex 
tirpate the natives of North America; for 
they know little of inoculatioun. 
But ſpirituous liquors are a ſtill more ef- 
fectual cauſe of depopulation. The Ame 
rican ſavages, male and female, are inor- 
dinately fond of ſpirituous liquors; and 
ſavages generally abandon themſelves to 
appetite, without the leaſt control from 
ſhame. The noxious effects of intempe- 
rance in ſpirits, are too well known, from 
fatal experience among ourſelves: before 
the uſe of gin was prohibired, the popu- 
lace of London were debilitated by it to a 
degree of loſing, in a great meaſure, the 
power of procreation. Lucky it is for the 
human ſpecies,” that the invention of ſa- 
vages never reached the production of gin; 
for ſpirits, in that early period, would 

| have 
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have left not one perſon Alive, not a ſingle 
Noah to reſtore the race of men: in order 

to accompliſh* the plan of Providence, cre- 
ation muſt have Uo reviewed oftener m 


once *, | 
In the temperate Ulitienter of the 00 
wed; there is great uniformity in the 
gradual progreſs of men from the ſavage 
ſtate to the higheſt civilization; beginning 
with hunting and fiſhing, advancing to 
flocks and herds, and then to agriculture 
and — One will be much diſ- 
appointed, if he expect the ſame progreſs 
in America. Among the northern tribes, 


4111 


there is nothing that reſembles the ſhep- 


herd-ſtate; : they // continue | hunters and 
fiſhers as originally becaufe there is no 
cauſe ſo potent as to force chem from that 
ſtate to become ſhepherds. So far clear. 
But there 3 is another an of which we have 


* BS 


| * Charlevoix fam: har an . of Fe will. 
| give all he, is worth for a glaſs of brandy. And ne 


paints thus the effect of drunkenneſs upon them. 


« Even in the ſtreets of Montreal are ſeen the moſt- 


« ſhocking f. pectacles of ebriety z huſbands, vives, 


« fathers, mothers, brothers, and ſiſters, ſeizing | 


« one another by the throat, and tearing one ano- 
ther with their teeth, like * * de 


tc wolves.” ; 
no 


2 has: © 


3 1 


no example in the old world, that ſeems 
not ſo eaſily explained: theſe people, with- 
out paſſing through the ſhepherd - ſtate, 
_ advanced to ſome degree of agricul- 
Before the ſeventeenth century, the 
ane or Five Nations had villages, and 
cultivated Indian corn: the Cherokees 
have many ſmall towns; they raiſe corn 
in abundance, and encloſe their fields: 
they breed poultry, and have orchards of 
peach trees. The Chickeſaws and Creek 
Indians live pretty much in the ſame man- 
ner. The Apalachites ſow and reap in 
common; and put up the corn in grana- 
ries, to be diſtributed among individuals 
when they want food. The Hurons raiſe 
great quantities of corn, not only for their 
own uſe, but for commerce. Many of 
theſe nations, particularly the Cherokees, 
have of late got horſes, ſwine, and tame 
cattle; an improvement borrowed from the 
Europeans. But corn is of an earlier date: 
when Sir Richard Greenville took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Virginia in the reign of Queen Eli- 
ſabeth, the natives had corn; and Hen- 
nepin aſſures us, that the nations border- 
ing on the Miſſiſippi had corn long before 
they were viſited by any European. Huſ- 
bandry, 
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bandry, it is true, is among thoſe people 
ſtill in its infancy; being left to the wo- 
men, who ſow, who reap, who ſtore up 
in public granaries, and who diſtribute as 
need requires. The inhabitants of Guia» 
na in South America, continue to this day 

hunters and fiſhers. But though they have 
neither flocks nor herds, they have ſome 


huſbandry ; for the women plant caſſava, * 


yams, and plantains, They make a li- 
quor like our ale, termed prworee, which 
they drink with their food, And tho 
they are extremely fond of that liquor, 
their indolence makes them often neglect 
to provide againſt the want of it. To a 
people having a violent propenſity to in- 
temperance, as all ſavages have, this im- 
providence is a bleſſing; for otherwiſe 
they would wallow in perpetual drunk- 
enneſs, They are by no means fingular; 
for unconcern about futurity is the cha- 
racteriſtic of all ſavages : to forego an im- 
mediate for a diſtant enjoyment, can only 
be ſuggeſted by cultivated reaſon, When 
the Canary Iſlands were firſt viſited by Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants had corn; for which 


the ground x was prepared in the following 
manner. 
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manner. They 1 had a wooden inſtrument, 


not unlike a hoe, with a ſp ur or , tooth at 


| the end, on which was fixed a goat's horn. 
With this inſtrument the ground was ſtir- 


red ; and if rain came not in its proper 
ſeaſon, water was brought by canals from 


the rivulets. It was the women's province 


to reap the corn : they. took only the ears; 


which they threſhed with ſticks, or beat 
with their feet, and then winnowed in 
their hands. \ Huſbandry probably will 
remain in that ſtate among American ſa- 


vages; for as they are decreaſing daily, 


they can have no difficulty about food. 
The fact however i is ſingular, of a people 


uſing corn, before tame cattle; there muſt 
be a cauſe, which on better acquaintance : 


with that people will probably be diſco- 


vered. : 
America i is full of political MA 10 


the time of the Spaniſh invaſion, the 


Mexicans and Peruvians had made great 
advances toward the perfection of ſociety z 
while the northern tribes, ſeparated from 
them by diſtance only, were only hunters 
and fiſhers, and continue fo to this day, 
To explain the difference, appears difficult, 
lt! is ſtill more difficult to explain, why the 
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Mexicans . and Peruvians, inhabitants of 


the torrid zone, were highly poliſhed | 


in. the arts of ſociety and government; 


conſidering that in the old world, che in- 
'habitants of the torrid zone are for the 


moſt part little better than ſavages. We 


are not ſufficiently acquainted with the na- 
tural hiſtory of America, nor with that of 
its people, to attempt an explanation of 
theſe wonders: it is however part of our 


taſk, to ſtate the progreſs of ſociety among 


the Mexicans and Peruvians; which can- 


not fail to amuſe the reader, as he will 
find theſe two nations differing eſſentially 
from the North- American tribes, in every 
article of manners, en ny ” 
lice. | 

When che Spaniards wild Aeli 


the Mexicans were ſkilful in agriculture. 


Maize was their chief grain, which by good 
culture produced great plenty, even in the 


mountainous country of Tlaſcalla. They 
had gardening and botany, as well as a- 
grieulture: a phyſic- garden belonging to 


de Emperor was open to every one for ga- 


ae medicinal plants. 
The art of cookery was far e 


en that N Montezuma s. table 
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was for ordinary covered with 200 diſhes, 
many of them exquiſitely dreſſed in the 
opinion even of the Spaniards. They uſed 
ſalt, which was made with the ſun. 

The women were dextrous at ſpinning; 
and manufactures of cotton and hair a- 
bounded every where. 

The populouſneſs of Mexico and peru 
afford irrefragable evidence, that the arts 
of peace were there carried to a great 
height. The city of Mexico contained 
60,000 families“; and Montezuma had 
thirty vaſſals who could bring into the 
field, each of them, 100,000 fighting men. 
Tlaſcalla, a neighbouring republic, go- 
verned by a ſenate,” was ſo populous as to 
be almoſt a match for the EY of 
Mexico. | 

The public edifices in a the city of di 
and houſes of the nobility, were of ſtone, 
and well built, The royal palace had 
thirty gates opening to as many ſtreets. 


* We cannot altogether rely on what is reported 
of this ancient empire with reſpe& to numbers. The 
city of Mexico, tho* conſiderably enlarged ſince the 
Spaniſh conqueſt, doth not at preſent contain more 
than 60, oc ſouls, RN On 20,000 Negroes and 
Mulattoes. 
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The principal front was of jaſper, black, 


red, and white, well poliſhed. Three 


ſquares, built and adorned like the front, 


led to Montezuma's apartment, having 


large rooms, floors covered with mats of 
different kinds, walls hung with a mixture 
of cotton- cloth and rabbir-furs ; the in- 
nermoſt room adorned with hangings of 
feathers, beautified with various figures 
in lively colours. In that building, large 


ceilings were formed ſo artificially without 


nails, as to make the planks ſuſtain each 
other. Water was brought into the city 
of Mexico, from a mountain at a league's 
diſtance. 

Gold and ſilver were in fs: high eſteem, 
that veſſels made of theſe metals were per- 
mitted to none but to the Emperor. Con- 
fidering the value put upon gold and ſil- 


ver, the want of current coin would argue 
great dulneſs in that nation, if inſtances 


did not daily occur of improvements, af- 
ter being carried to a conſiderable height, 
ſtopping ſhort at the very threſhold of per- 
fection. The want of current coin made 
fairs the more neceſſary, which were car- 


ried on with the moſt perfect regularity : 


judges on the ſpot decided mercantile 
| | differences; 
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differences 4: and inferior officers, making 
conſtant circuits, preſerved peace and or- 
der. The abundance and variety of the 
| commodities brought to market, and the 
order preſerved by ſuch: multitudes, ama- 
zed the Spaniards; a ſpectacle deſerving 
admiration,” as a teſtimony” of the gran- 
deur and good government ” of that exten 
five empire. A Lei el] 26 ; 

The fine arts were not unknown in 
Mexico. Their goldſmiths were excellent 
workmen, particularly in moulding gold 
and ſilver into the form of animals. Their 
painters made landſcapes and other imita- 
tions of nature, with «feathers ſo artfully 
mixed as to beſtow both life and colour- 
ing; of which ſort of work, there. were 
inſtances no leſs extraordinary for patience 
than for ſkill, Their drinking-cups were 
of the fineſt earth exquiſitely made, differ- 
ing from each other in colour, and even 
in ſmell. Of the ſame materials, ' they 
made great variety of veſſels both * uſe 
2 ornament. 

They were not Ignorant cicher of muſic 
or of poetry ; and one of their capital 
amuſements was ſongs ſet to muſic relating 
e : the 
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Wich ſuch a 3 both. in ** uſeful 
er. fine arts, is it not ſurprifing, that tho 
they had meaſures, * n e of 


weights? 


As ta the art of writing, it was no fat. 


ther advanced than the uſing figures com- 
poſed of painted feathers, by which they 
made a ſhift to communicate ſame ſimple 
thoughts; ; and in that manner was Mon- 
tezuma informed of the Spaniſh invaſion. 
There was great ingenuity ſhewn in re- 


e calendar: the Mexican year 


was divided into 365 days; and into 18 
months, containing 20 days each, which 
made 360; the remaining five intercalary 
days were added at the end of the year, 
for making it correſpond, to the courſe of 
the ſun. They religiouſly employ'd theſe 


five days upon diverſions, being of opi- 


nion that they were pope to that 
end by their anceſtors. _ 

Murder, theft, and corruption in a een 
of ſtate, were capital crimes. Adultery 
alſo was capital; for female chaſtity was 
io 5 eſtimation. At the ſame time, 

88 0 conſent 
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conſent was deemed 4 ſufßeient cauſe ef 


divorce, the law leaving it to the parties 
concerned, he ought to be the beſt jud- 
ges. In caſe of a divorce; the father took 
care of the male children, leaving the fe- 
male children with che mother. But to 
prevent raſh geh it eee . for 
them ro'unite again. 3 

' It may be githered Fromm: be has been 
ſaid, that there was a diſtinction of rank 
among the Mexicans,” 80 firitly was it 
obſer ved, as d be diſplay d even in their 


buildings: the city of Mexico was divi- 


ded inte two parts, one 'appropriated co 
the Emperor and e n one N 
plebenss . 4 15 a 
Education of children was an angortedt 
article in the Mexican police. Public 
ſchools were allotted for plebeian children; 
and colleges well endowed for the ſons of 
the nobility; where they continued till they 
were fit for buſineſs. The maſters were 
conſidered as officers of ſtate; not without 
reaſon, as their office was to qualify young 
men for ſerving their king and country. 
Such of the young nobles as made choice 
of a military life, were ſent to the army, 
and made to. ſuffer great hardſhip ps before 
they 
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they. could. be inliſted., They had indee 
a powerful . motive for. perieverance, the 
moſt honourable of all employments being 
that of a ſoldier. , Young women, of qua- 
lity were educated with no leſs care, by 
proper matrons halen; with, the utmoſt 
circumſpettion. : RA 

As hereditary acbiling 225 57H an a_extenſine 
empire, lead both of them to monarchy, 


che government of Mexico was, monarchi- 
cal; and as the progreſs of monarchy 1 is 
from being elective to be beereditary, 
Mexico had advaneed no farther than to 
be an elective monarchy, of. which Mon- 
tezuma was the eleventh. king. Andi it 
was an example of an elective monarchy 
that approaches the neareſt to hereditary; 
for the power of election, as well as the 
privilege of being elected, were confined 

to the princes of the blood-royal, As a 

talent for war was chiefly regarded in 
chuſing a ſucceſſor to the throne, the 
Mexican kings always commanded their 
own armies. The Emperor- elect, before 
his coronation, was obliged to make ſome 
conqueſt, or perform ſome warlike exploit; 
e that ſupported the military ſpi- 0 
. enlarged the kingdom. From 
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every king was exacted a coronation-oath, 
to adhere to the religion of his anceſtvrs, 
to maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the 
empire, and to be a father to his people. 
Matters of government were diſtributed 
among different boards with great propri- 
ety. The management of the royal patri- 
mony was allotted to one board; appeals 
from inferior tribunals, to another ; the 
levying of troops and the providing of ma- 
gazines, to a third: affairs of ſupreme im- 


portance were reſerved to a council of 


ſtate, held commonly in the King's pre- 
ſence. Theſe boards, all of them, were 
compoſed of men experienced in the arts 
of war and of peace: the council of ſtate 
was compoſed of those who 2 the 
Emperor. | 
Concerning the patrimony of the crown, 
mines of gold and filver belonged to the 
Emperor; and the duty on ſalt brought 
in a great revenue. But the capital duty 
was a third of the land- rents, the eſtates 
of the nobles excepted; upon whom no 
tribute was impoſed, but to ſerve in the 
army with a number of their vaſſals, and 
to guard the Emperor's perſon. Goods 
manufactured and ſold were ſubjected to a 
Von, III. Y * z 
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duty; which was not prejudicial to their 
manufactures, becauſe there was Bo rival 
nation within reach. 
Montezuma eric a multitude. of 
ceremonies into his court, rending do in- 
ſpire veneration for his perſon; an excel- 
lent artifice in rude times, of however 
little ſignificancy among nations enlight- 
ened and rational. Veneration and humi- 
lity were ſo much the tone of the court, 
that it was even thought indecent in the 
Mexican lords, to appear before the King 
in their richeſt habits, Veſſels of gold and 
ſilver were appropriated to his table, and 
not permitted even to the princes of the 
blood. The table-cloths and napkins, 
made of the fineſt cotton, with the earthen 
ware, never made a ſecond appearance at 
the Emperor's table, but were —— 
among the ſervants. | 
In war, their offenſive weapons were 
bows and arrows; and as iron was not 
known in America, their arrows were 
headed with bones ſharpened at the point. 
They uſed alſo darts and long wooden 
ſwords, in which were fixed tharp flints; 
and men of more than ordinary ſtrength ll ' 
fought with elubs. They beſide had c 
4 | A ERS {hngers, 
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flingers; who threw ſtones with great 
force and dexterity. Their defenſive arms, 
uſed only by commanders and perſons of 
diſtinction, were a coat of quilted cotton, 
a ſort of hreaſt- plate, and a ſhield of wood 
or tortoiſe-ſhell, © adorned with plates of 
ſuch metal as they could procure. The 
private men fought naked; their faces 
and bodies being deformed with paint, in 
order to ſtrike terror. They had warlike 
mſtruments of muſic, ſuch as ſea-ſhells, 


flutes made of large canes, and a ſort of 


drum made of the trunk of a tree hol- 
low'd. Their battalions conſiſted of great 


numbers crouded together, without even 


the appearance of order. They attacked 
with terrible outcries in order to intimi- 
date the enemy; a practice prompted by 
nature, and formerly uſed by many na- 


tions. It was not deſpiſed even by the 


Romans; for Cato the elder was wont to 
ſay, that he had obtained more victories 
by the rhroats of his ſoldiers, than by their 
ſwords; and Cæſar applauds his own ſol- 
diers, above thoſe of Pompey, for their 
warlike ſhouts, Eagerneſs to engage is 
vented in loud cries: and the effects are 
nn they redouble the ardor of thoſe 
. 1 who 
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Who ne and arlke terror d inzv-j6he 
enemy. BITES. 4h OO SUSUINITE LT EY 
Their armies were formed ks yy 
the princes of the empire, with the/cacics 
or governors of provinces, were obliged 
to repair to the ee ee ach 
agua his quota of men. e Drof2og 
Their fortifications were e 1 large 
n fixed in the ground like paliſades, 
leaving no intervals but what were barely 
q ſufficient for Aſckerging a arrows up. 
on the ene. 4: 
Military orders were iaentas with 
peculiar habits as marks of diſtinction and 
honour; and each cavalien bore the device 
of his order, painted upon his robe, or 
fixed to it. Montezuma founded a new 
order of knighthood, into which -princes 
only were admitted, or nobles deſcended 
from the royal ſtock; and as a token of its 
| ſuperiority, he became one of its members, 
The knights of that order had part of their 
hair bound with a red ribbon, to which 
à taſſel was fixed hanging down to the 
ſhoulder. Every new exploit was honour- 
ed with an additional taſſel; which made 
the knights with ardor embrace; every op- 


Por tynity to fignalize. themſelves. As no- 
| thing 
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thing can / he better contrived than ſuch a 
regulation far ſupporting a nme ſpirit, 


the Mexicans would have been invincible 
had. they: underſtood the e of battle: 
for want of which that potent empire fell 
a prey to a handful of. ſtrangers: I differ 
from thoſe ho aſcribe that event to the 
fire - arms of the Spaniards, and to their 
borſes. Theſe could not be more terrible 
to the Mexicaus, than elephants were at 
firſt to the Romans: but familiarity with 
theſe. unwieldy animals, reſtored to the 
Romans their wonted courage; and the 
Mexicans probably would have, behayed 
like the Romans, had they en ny 
Romans in the art of war. 

When that: illuſtrious people, by! ts 


own genius without borrowing from. o- 


thers, had made ſuch proficiency in the 


arts of peace, as well as of war j is it not 
ſtrange, that with reſpect to religion they 


were no better than ſavages? They not 
only practiſed human facrifices, but dreſſed 


and ate the fleſh of thoſe that were ſacri- 


ficed. Their great temple was contrived 


to raiſe horror: upon the walls were croud- 
ed the figures of noxious ſerpents: the 


heads of perſons ſacrificed were ſtuck up 
n in 
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in different places, and carefully renewed 
when waſted by time. There were eight 
temples in the city, nearly of the ſame 
architecture; 2000 of a ſmaller fize, de- 
Heated 10 different idols; ſcarce à ſtreet 


that had not an altar, to which the di- 
ſtreſſed might have recourſe for a remedy. 
Unparallelled ignorance and ſtupidity ob- 

liged every Emperor, at his coronation, 
to ſwear, that there ſhould be no unſea- 


fonable rains, fo overflowing of rivers, no 


hurt with the bad influences of Hhe' ſun; 


In ſhort, it was a ſlaviſſi religion, built 
upon fear, not love. At the ſame time, 
they believed the immortality of the ſou], 
and rewards and puniſhments in a future 
ſtate ; which made them bury with their 


dead, quantities of gold and ſilver for de- 


fraying the expence of their journey; and 
alſo made them put to death ſome of their 
ſervants to attend them. Women ſome- 
times, actuated with the ſame belief, were 
authors of their own derchri in ry to ac- 


—— their huſbands. 


The author we chiefly n on for an 


enn of Peru is Garcilaſſo de la Vega: 
I though 
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3 be juſtly. ſuſpected af par- 
tiality; for, being of the Inca race, he be- 
ſows on the Peruvian government, im- 
provements of later times, The articles 
that appear the n ſuſpicious, are v 
follow. _ 

Ihe principle of l Peril ati 
tion ſeems to have been an Agrarian law 
of the ſtricteſt kind, To the ſovereign was 
firſt allotted a large proportion of land, for 
defraying the expences of government; 
and the remainder was divided among his 
ſabjeats, in proportion to the number of 
each family. Theſe portions were not 
alienable: the ſovereign was held pro- 
prietor of the whole, as in the feudal ſy- 
ſtem; and from time to time the diſtribu- 
tion a varied according to the circum- 
ſtances of families. This Agrarian law 
contributed undoubtedly to the populouſ- 
neſs of the kingdom of Peru. 

It is a ſure ſign of improved enen 
that aqueducts were made. by the Peruvians 
for watering their land. Their plough was 
of wood, a yard long, flat before, round 
behind, and pointed at the end for piercing 
the ground. Agriculture ſeems to have 
been carried on by united labour: lands 
appropriated 
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appropriated for maintaining che poor were 
firſt ploughed; next the portion allotted 
to ſoldiers performing duty in” the field; 
then every man ſeparately ploughed ks 
own field; after which he afliſted his 
neighbour: they proceeded to the portion 
of the curaca or lord; and laſtly to the 
King's portion. In the month 'of March 
they reaped their maize, and celebrated the 
harveſt with joy and feaſting. 
There being no artiſt nor manufacturer 
by profeſſion, individuals were taught to 
do every thing for themſelves. Every one 
knew how to plough and manure the land: 
erery one was a carpenter, a maſon, 2 
ſhoemaker, a weaver, &c.; and the women 
were the moſt ingenious and diligent of 
all. Blas Valera mentions a law, named 
the law of brotherhood, which, without the 
proſpect of reward, obliged them to be 
mutually aiding and aſſiſting in plough- 
ing, ſowing, and reaping, in building 
their houſes, and in man ſort of occupa- 
tion. | 
As the art was unknown of. melting 
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down metals by means of bellows, long Ml © 
copper pipes were contrived, contracted at f 
the end next the fire, that the breath might 
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act the more forcibly on it; and they uſed 
ten or twelve of theſe pipes together, when 
they wanted a very hot fire. Having no 
iron, their hatchets and pick-axes were of 
copper; they had neither ſaw nor augre, 
nor any inſtrument that requires iron: ig- 
norant of 'the uſe of nails, they tied their 
timber with cords of hemp. The tool 
they had for cutting ſtone, was a ſharp 
flint; and with that tool they ſhaped the 
ſtone by continual rubbing, more than by 
cutting. Having no engines for raiſing 
ſtones, they did all by ſtrength of arm. 
Theſe defects notwithſtanding, they erect- 
ed great edifices; witneſs the fortreſs of 
Cuſco, a ſtupendous fabric. It paſles all 


underſtanding, by what means the ſtones, 


or rather great rocks, employ'd in that 
building, were brought from the quarry, 
One of theſe ſtones, meaſured by Acoſta, 
was thirty feet in length, eighteen in 
breadth, and ſix in thickneſs. 
Having neither ſciſſars nor needles of 


metal, they uſed a certain long thorn for 


a needle, The mirrors uſed by ladies of 
quality were of burniſhed copper: but 
ſuch implements of dreſs were reckoned 
too effeminate for men. 
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With reſpect to muſic, they had an in- 
ſtrument of hollow canes glew'd together, 
the notes of which were like thoſe of an 
organ. They had love-ſongs accompanied 
with a pipe; and war-ſangs, which were 
their feſtival entertainment. They com- 

poſed and ated comedies, and tragedies, 
The art of writing was unknown ; but 
filken threads, with knots caſt upon them 
of divers colours, enabled them to keep 
exact accounts, and to ſum them up with 

a readineſs that would have rivalled an 

expert European arithmetician. They had 
alſo attained to as much geometry as to 
meaſure their fields, 
In war, their offenſive arms were the 
| bow and arrow, lance, dart, club, and bill, 
Their defenſive arms, were the helmet and 
target. The army was provided from the 
King's ſtores, and no burden was laid on 
the people. 

In philoſophy, they had made no pro- 
greſs. An eclipſe of the moon was attri- 
buted to her being ſick; and they fancied 
the milky way to be a ewe giving ſuck to 
a lamb, With regard to the ſetting ſun, 
they ſaid, that he was a good ſwimmer, 


and that he pierced through the Wa ves, to 
| riſe 
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rife next morning in the eaſt. But ſuch 
ignorance is not wonderful; for no branch 
of ſcience can make a progreſs without 
writing. 

The people were divided i into ſmall bo- 
dies of ten families each: every diviſion 
had a head, and a regiſter was kept of the 
whole; a branch of public police, that 
rery much reſembles the a decen- 
naries. 

They made but two meals, one between 
eight and nine in the morning, the other 
before ſunſet. Idleneſs was puniſhed with 
infamy : even children were employ'd ac- 
cording to their capacity. Public viſitors 
or monitors were appointed, having acceſs 
to every houſe, for inſpecting the manners 
of the inhabitants; who were rewarded 
or puniſhed according to- their behaviour. 
Moderation and induſtry were ſo effectual- 
ly enforc'd by this article of police, that 
few were reduced to indigence; and theſe 
got their food and 3 out of mw 
King's ſtores. 

With reſpect to their laws and cuſtoms, 
children were bound to ſerve their parents. 
until the age of twenty-five; and mar- 
tiage contracted before that time, without 
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cindfent öf parents, was null. Polygamy 
was prohibited, and perſqns were confined 
to marry within their own tribe. The 
tradition, that the Inca family were chil- 
dren of the ſun, introduced inceſt among 
them; for it was a matter of religion to 
preſerve their divine blood N nn 

mixture. 
It was the chief adde of 1 Peruvian 
creed, upon which every other article of 
their religion depended, that the Inca fa- 
mily were children of their great god the 
ſun, and ſent by him to ſpread his wor- 
thip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ig- 
norant and credulous people, than ſuch a 
doctrine. The ſanctity of the Inca family 
was fo deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
- Peruvians, that no perſon of that family 
was thought capable of committing a 
crime, - Such blind veneration for a fami- 
ly, makes it probable, that the govern- 
ment of Peru under the Incas had not 
ſubſiſted many years; for a government 
founded upon deceit and fuperſtition, can- 
not long ſubſiſt in Vigour. However that 
be, fuch belief of the origin of the Incas, 
18 evidence of one virtue and modera- 
| | * ws tion 
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tion in that family; for any groſs act of 
tyranny or injuſtice, would have opened 
the eyes of the people to ſee their error. 
Moderation in the ſovereign and obedience 
vithout reſerve in the ſubjects, cannot fail 
to produce a government mild and gentle; 
which was verified in that of Peru; ſo 
mild and gentle, that to manure and cul- 
tivate the lands of the Inca and to lay up 
the produce in ſtorehouſes, were the only 
burdens impoſed upon the people, if it 
was not ſometimes to make cloaths and 
weapons for the army. At the ſame time, 
their kings were ſo revered, that theſe ar- 
ticles of labour were Nb hrs with _ 
fection and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with 
regard to puniſhments. Indeed very few 
crimes were committed, being confidered: 
as a ſort of rebellion againſt their great 
god the ſun. The only crime that ſeems 
to have been puniſhed with ſeverity, is the 
marauding of ſoldiers ; for death was in- 
flicted, however inconſiderable the damage. 

In this empire, there appears to have 
been the moſt perfect union between law 
and religion; which could not fail to pro- 
duce obedience, order, n tranquillity, 
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_— that people, tho extremely nume- 


The luca family was fam'd for 
— they made conqueſts in or- 
der to civihze their neighbours; and as 
they ſeldom if ever tranſgreſſed the bounds 
af morality, no other art was neceſſary to 
preſerve the government entire, but to 
keep the people ignorant of true religion. 
Tbey had virgins dedicated to the fun, 
who, like che veſtal virgins in — were 
under z vow of perpetual chaſtity. |; 
This fubject ſhall be — with 
forme flight obfervations on the two go- 
vernments l have been deſeribing. Com- 
paring: them together, the Mexican go- 
vernment ſeems to have been fupported 

by arms ; that of Peru by religion. 
 -» The kings of Peru were hereditary and 
abfotite : thoſe of Mexico eleQive. In 
contradiction however to political prin- 
ciples, the government of Peru was by far 
the milder. It is mentioned above, that 
the electors of the Mexican kings were he- 
reditary princes z and the fame electors 
compoſed the great council of Rate. Mon 
teſquieu therefore has been res 
when he terms this a deſpotic monar- 
chy (a): a monarchy can never be deſpo- 

(s) L'Eſprit des loix, liv. 19. ch. 2. 


\ * 


tic, 
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tic, where the ſovereign is limited by a 
great council, the members of which are 
independent of him. As little reaſon has 
he to term Peru deſpotic. An abſolute 
monarchy it was, but the fartheſt in the 
world from being deſpotic: on the con- 
trary, we find not in hiſtory any govern- 
ment ſo well contrived for the good of the 
people. An Agrarian law, firmly rooted, 
was a firm bar againſt ſuch inequality of 
rank and riches, as lead to luxury and 
diſſolution of manners: a commonwealth 
is naturally the reſult of ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion; but in Peru it was prevented by a 
theocratical government under a family 
ſent fro heaven to make them happy. 
inion, ſupported by igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, proved an effectual 
bar againſt tyranny in the monarch; a 
moſt exemplary conduct on his part being 
neceſſary for ſupporting the opinion of 
his divinity, Upon the whole, compre- 
bending king and ſubject, there perhaps 
never exiſted more virtue in any other go- 
vernment, whether monarchical or repu- 


blican. 
In Peru there are traces of ſome diſtinc- 


tion of ranks, ariſing probably from office 
merely, 
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merely, which, as in France, was a bul- 
wark to the monarch againſt the peaſants, 
'The great ſuperiority of the Peruvian In- 
Cas, as Soma did not admit a here- 
Gary nobility. 

With reſpect to the progreſs of arts and 
manufactures, the two nations differed 
widely: in Mexico, arts and manufac- 
tures were carried to a ſurpriſing height, 
confidering the tools they had to work 
with: in Peru, they had made no pro- 
greſs; every man, as among mere ſavages, 
providing the neceſſaries of life for him- 
Felf. As the world goes at preſent, our 
multiplied wants require ſuch numbers, 
that not above one of a hundred can be 
ſpared for war. In ancient times, when 
theſe wants were few and not much enlar- 
ged beyond nature, it is com puted that an 
eighth part could be ſpared for war: and 
hence the numerous armies we read of in 
the hiſtory of ancient nations. The Pe- 
ruvians had it in their power to go ſtill 
farther: it was poſſible to arm the whole 
males capable of ſervice: leaving the wo- 
men to ſupply the few neceſſaries that 
might be wanted during a ſhort cam- 
paign; and accordingly we find that the 


Incas were great conquerors, 
* 1 The 
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The religion of the Peruvians, conſider- 
ed in a political light, was excellent. The 
veneration they paid their ſovereign upon 
a falſe religious principle, was their only 
ſuperſtition ; and that ſuperſtition contri- 
buted greatly to improve their morals and 
their manners: on the other hand, the re- 
ligion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a 
country deſtitute of iron, where arts ſeem 
to have been carried higher than in Mexi- 
co: and, bating their religion, there ne- 
ver was a country deſtitute of writing, 
where government ſeems ro have been 
more perfect, I except not the govern- 
ment of Peru, which, not being founded 

on political principles, but on ſuperſtition, 
might be more mild, but was far from 
being ſo ſolidly founded. 
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| I omio, Theokigy, and the Art of Reaſin- 
| ing, are three great branches of a learn- 
ed education; and juſily held to be ſo, being 
our only ſure guides in paſſmg through the 
intricate paths of life, They are indeed not 
eſſential to thoſe termed men of the world: 

the moſt profound philoſopher makes but. an in- 


Sipid figure in faſhionable company; would be 


ſomewhat ridiculous at a court-ball; and an 


atfolute abſurdity — the gameſters at Ar- 
thur's, 


— 2 a. ny = 


thur s, ar pockeys at Newmarket. But, theſe 
cogent objeftions notwithſtanding, I venture 
to pronounce fuch ſtudies to be not altogether 
unſuitable to a gentleman. Man is a creature 


full of curiofity; and to gratify that appe- 
tite, many roam through the world, ſubmit- 


ting to heat and cold, nay to hunger and 
thirſt, without a figh. Could indeed that 
troubleſome gueſt be expelled, we might hug 
ourſekves in agnorance ; and, like true men of 
the world, undervalue knowledge that cannot 
procure money, nor a new ſenſual pleaſure. 
But, alas ! the expulſion is not in the power 
of every one; and thoſe who muſt give vent 
to their curioſity, will naturally employ it 
upon fludies that make them good members of 
ſociety, and endear them to every perfen of 
virtue, | 

And were we even men of the l in 
fuch perfection, as to regard nothing but our 
own- intereſt; yet does not ignorance lay us 
open to the crafty and deſigning? and does 
not the art of reaſoning guard many an honeſt 
man from being miſled by fubtile fophiſms ? 
With reſpect to right and wrong, not even 
paſton is more dangerous than error. And 
as to religion, better it were to ſettle in a 
conviction that there is no God, than to be in 

| 4 a 
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a fate of wavering and fluftuation ; 3 — 
indulging every looſe defire, as if we were 
not accountable beings ; and ſometimes yield- 
ing to ſuperflitious fears, as if there were no 
god but the devil. To a well-diſpoſed mind, 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme benevolent Deity, 
appears highly probable : and if by the fludy 
of theology that probability be improved mto a 
certamty, the conviction of a ſupreme Deity 
ho rules with equity and mildneſi, will be 
a @ ſource of conſtant enjoyment, which I boldly 
fet above the titillating pleaſures of external 
ſenſe. Palſibly there may be leſs prefent amuſe- 
ment in abſtratt Hudiet, than in newſpapers, 
in party-pamphlets, or in Heyl upon Whiſt : 
but let us for a moment anticipate futurity, 
and imagine that we are reviewimg paſs 
tranſactions, —how pleaſant the retroſpeft of 
thoſe who have maintained the dignity of their 
nature, and employ'd their falents to the beſt 
| purpoſes ! 

Cuyntradictory opinions that have influence 
on practice, will be regretted by every perſon 
of a_ ſound heart; and as erroneous opinions 
are commonly the refult of imperfect educa- 
tion, I would gladly hope, that a remedy it 
mot altogether. out of reach. At the revival 
of arts and Lienert, the learned languages 
45 were 


were our ſole ſtudy, FER" in them were 
blocked up all the treaſures of uſeful know- 
ledge. This ftudy has long ago ceaſed to be 
the chief ohjecl of education; and yet the ori- 


ginal plan is handed dawn to us with. very 


little variation. Wiſhing to contribute to 4 

more perfect ſyſtem of education, I preſent to 
the public the following Sketches, The books 
that have been publiſhed on morality, theo- 


| bogy, and the art of reaſoning, are not emi- 


nent either for ſimplicity, or for perſpicuity. 
To introduce theſe into the ſubjets mentioned, 
is my aim; with what ſucceſs, is with de- 
ference ſubmitted to the judgement of others. 
The hiftorical part, hitherto much neglefed, 
ts neceſſary as a branch of my general plan ; 
and I am hopeful, that, beſide inſtruction, it 
will contribute to recreation, which, in ab- 
firaft ftudies, is no beſs neceſſary than plea- 
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. Principles and Progreſs of Re 8 


SECTION I. 
Principles of Reaſon. 


Ffirmation is that ſort of expreſſion 
- which the ſpeaker uſes, when he de- 
| fares to be believed. What he aflirms is 
termed a propofition, 

Truth and error are qualities of propo- 
fitions, A propoſition that ſays a thing 
is what it is in reality, is termed a true 
prepoſi tion. A propoſition that ſays a thing 
is what it is not in reality, is termed an 
erroneous propoſition, | 

Truth is ſo eſſential in ende ding af- 
fairs, that man would be a disjointed be- 
ing were it not agreeable to him, Truth 
accordingly is agreeable to every human 


being, and falſchood or error diſa greeable. 
The 
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The purſuit of truth is no leſs pleaſant 
than the purſuit of any other good ®, 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and 
diſagreeable in objects is derived from the 
ſenſe of beauty, handled in Elements of 

Criticiſm, Our knowledge of right and 
wrong in actions, is derived from the mo- 
ral ſenſe, to be handled in the ſketch im- 
mediately following. Our knowledge of 

truth and error is derived from various 
| ſources, . | 
Our external ſenſes are one ſource of 

knowledge : they lay open to us external 
ſubjects, their qualities, their actions, 
with events produced by theſe actions. 

The internal ſenſes are another ſource of 
knowledge: they lay open to us things 
paſſing in the mind; thinking, for ex- 

ample, deliberating, inclining, reſolving, 

willing, conſenting, and other acts; and 
they alſo lay open to us our emotions and 

' paſſions, There is a ſenſe by which we 

perceive the truth of many propoſitions ; 

ſuch as, That every thing which begins 


* It has been wiſely obſerved, that truth is the 
ſame to the underſtanding that muſic is to thg car, 
or beauty to the eye. 

to 
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to exiſt muſt have a cauſe; That every ef- 
fect adapted to ſome end or purpoſe, pro- 
cCieeds from a deſigning cauſe; and, That 
every effect adapted to a good end or pur- 
poſe, proceeds from a deſigning and be- 
nevolent cauſe. A multitude of axioms in 
every ſcience, particularly in mathema- 
tics, are equally perceived to be true. By 
a peculiar ſenſe, of which afterward, ve 
know that there is a Deity. There is a 
ſenſe by which we know, that the exter- 
nal figns of paſſion are the ſame in all 
men; that animals of the ſame external 
appearance, are of the ſame ſpecies, and 
that animals of the ſame ſpecies, have 
the ſame properties (a). There is a ſenſe 
that dives into futurity : we know that 
the ſun will riſe to-morrow ; that the 
earth will perform its wonted courſe round 
the ſun; that winter and ſummer will 
follow each other in ſucceſſion ; that a 
None dropt from the hand will fall to the 
ground; and a thouſand other ſuch m 
Poſitions. | 
There are many eas ts truth 
of which is not ſo apparent: a 1 88 of 
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reaſoning | is rn . of Which after- 
6 ward; e ee . 
Human teftiniony 18 ed ſource of 
knowledge. 80 framed we are by nature, 
as to rely on human teſtimony; by which 
we are informed of beings, attributes, and 
; nn mere came. under "_ "__ our 
ſenſes. | 
The benin — is 1 3 hs 
Lonregs:weontioned;.. is of different kinds. 


In ſome caſes, our knowledge includes ab- 


ſolute certainty, and produces the higheſt 
degree of conviction: in other caſes, pro- 
bability comes in | kan of certainty, and 
the conviction is inferior in degree. 
Knowledge of 8 latter kind is diſtin- 
guiſhed into belief, which concerns facts; 
and opinion, which concerns relations, and 
other things that fall not under the de- 
nomination of facts. In contradiſtinc- 
tion to opinion and belief, that ſort of 


knowledge which includes abſolute cer- 


tainty, and produces the higheſt degree of 
conviction, retains. its proper name. To 
explain what i is here ſaid, I enter into par- 
ticulars, 
The ſenſe of ſeeing, uch very 7 few. ex- 


ceptions, affords knowlec 
Vor. HII. wn 
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termed: it is not in our power to doubt 
of the exiſtence of a perſon we ſee, touch, 
and converſe with, When ſuch is our 
conſtitution, it is a vain attempt to call in 
queſtion the authority of our ſenſe of ſee- 
ing, as ſome writers pretend to do. No 
one ever called in queſtion the exiſtence of 
internal actions and paſſions, laid open to 
us by internal ſenſe; and there is as little 
ground for doubting of what we ſee. Thie 
ſenſe of ſeeing, it is true, is not always 

correct: through different mediums the 
ſame object is ſeen differently: to a jaun- 
dic'd eye every thing appears yellow; and 
to one intoxicated with liquor, two candles 
ſometimes appear four, But we are never 
left without a remedy in ſuch a caſe: it 
is the province of the reaſoning n to 
correct every error of that kind. 

An object of ſight recalled to wind by 
the power of memory, is termed an idea 
or ſecondary perception. An original per- 
ception, as ſaid above, affords knowledge 
in its proper ſenſe; but a ſecondary 
perception. affords- belief only. And Na- 
ture in this, as in all other inſtances, is 
faithful to truth; for ir is evident, that 


we . bs. 1 certain 0b the 7 
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of an objest in its abſeace, as n bern 
ſent. 


Wich reſpeRt to many feat ac 


tions, of which inſtances are above given, 
we have an abſolute certainty and convic- 


tion of their truth, derived to us from va- 


tious ſenſes. We can, for example, enter- 
tain as little doubt that every thing which 
begins to exiſt muſt have a cauſe, as that 


the ſun is in the firmament; and as little 
doubt that he will riſe to-morrow, as that 


he is now ſer, There are many other pro- 
poſitions, - the truth of which is probable 
only, not abſolutely certain; as, for ex- 
1 thal t winter will be cold and ſum- 
fm: þ in the ſimpleſt manner, is an 
ation of natural philoſophy : it may be 
probable, but is far from being certain *. 


I have given this propoſition à place, becauſe 
it is aſſumed as an axiom by all writers on natural 
philoſophy. And yet there appears fome room for 
doubting, whether our conviction of it do not pro- 
ceed from a bias in our nature, rather than from 
an original fenſe. Our taſte for ſimplicity, which 
undoubtedly is natural, renders ſimple operations: 
more agreeable than what are complex, and conſe- 
Went makes them appear more natural. It de- 
| B b 2 . ſerves 
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In every one of the inſtances given, con- 
viction ariſes from a ſingle act of percep- 
tion: for which reaſon, knowledge ac- 
quired by means of that perception, not 
only knowledge in its proper ſenſe but al- 
ſo opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge, But there are many things, 
the knowledge of which is not obtained 

with ſo much facility. Propoſitions for 
the moſt part require a proceſs or opera- 
tion in the mind, termed reaſoning; lead- 
ing, by certain intermediate ſteps, to the 
propoſition that is to be demonſtrated or 
made evident; which, in oppoſition to in- 
tuitive knowledge, is termed diſcurſiue 
knowledge. This proceſs or operation muſt 
be explained, in order to underſtand the 
nature of reaſoning. And as reaſoning is 
moſtly employ d in diſcovering relations, 
I ſhall draw my examples from them. E- 
very propoſition concerning relations, is 
an affirmation of a certain relation be- 
tween two ſubjects. If the relation affirm- 
— appear not intuitively, we muſt ſearch 


ſerves a moſt ſerious difaution, whether he opera- | 
tions of nature be always carried on with the great- 
eſt ſimplicity, or whether we be not miſled by our 
taſte for ſimplicity to be of that opinion, 4 
i | O 


1 wurd fubjecc, intuitively connected 
With ach of the others by the relation 
affirmed: and if ſuch a ſubject be found, 
the propoſition is demonſtrated; for it is 
intuitively certain, that: two ſubjects con- 
nected with a third by any particular fe- 
lation, muſt be connected together by the 
ſame relation. The longeſt chain of rea- 
ſoning may be linked together in this 
manner. Running over ſuch a chain, every 
one of the ſubjects muſt appear intui- 
tively to be connected with' that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that imme- 
diately ſubſequent, by the relation af- 
firmed in the propoſition ; and from the 
whole united, the propoſition, as above 
mentioned, muſt appear intuitively. certain; 
The laſt ſtep of the proceſs is termed à con- 
cluſion, being the laſt or A * 
ception. | 

No other oy affords ſo be 
notion of the foregoing proceſs, as that 
which is mathematical. Equality is the 
only mathematical relation; and compa- 
riſon therefore is the only means by which 
mathematical propoſitions are aſcertained. 
To that ſcience belong a number of intui- 
tive propofitiohs; termed axioms, which are 
182125 0 all 
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all founded on equality. For example 1 


Divide two equal lines, each of them, into 
a thouſand equal parts, a ſingle part of the 


one line muſt be equal to a fingle part 


of the other. Second: Take ten of theſe 
parts from the one line, and as many 
from the other, and the remaining parts 
muſt be equal; which is more ſhortly ex- 
preſſed thus: From two equal lines take 


equal parts, and the remainders will be 


equal; or add equal parts, and the ſums 
will be equal. Third: If two things be, 
in the ſame reſpect, equal to a third, che 
one is equal to the other in the ſame re- 

ſpect. I proceed to ſhow the uſe of theſe 
axioms. Two things may be equal with» 
out being intuitively ſo; which is the caſe 
of the equality berween the three angles 
of a triangle and two right angles. To 


demonſtrate that truth, it is neceſſary to 


ſearch for ſome other angles that intui- 


tively are equal-to both. If this property 
cannot be diſcovered in any one ſet of 


angles, we muſt go more leifurely to 
work, and try to find angles that are equal 
to the three angles of a triangle. Theſe 
being diſcovered, we next try to find o- 


ther — equal to the angles now diſco- 
ered; 
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yered'; and ſo on in the it till 
ar laſt-we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal 
not only to thoſe thus introduced, but al- 
ſo to two right angles. We thus connect 
the two parts of the original propoſition; 
by a number of intermediate equalities; 
and by that means perceive, that . theſe 
two parts are equal among themſelves ; "it 
being an intuitive propoſition, as men- 
tioned above, That two things are equal, 

each of which, 1 in the e in is 
equal to a third. _ 

I proceed to a e . Ach 
concerns the relation between cauſe and 
effect. The propoſition to be demonſtra- 
ted is, That there exiſts a good and in- 
© telligent Being, who is the cauſe of all 
the wiſe and benevolent effects that are 
produced in the government of this 

* world,” That there are ſuch effects, is 
in the preſent example the fundamental 
propoſition; which is taken for granted, 
becauſe it is verified by experience. In 
order to diſcover the cauſe of theſe effects, 
begin with an intuitive propoſition men- 
tioned above, That every effect adapted 
* to a good end or purpoſe, proceeds 
* from a deſigning and benevolent cauſe.” 
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all founded on equality. For example: 
Divide two equal lines, each of them, into 
a thouſand equal parts, a ſingle part of the 
one line muſt be equal to a ſingle part 
of the other. Second: Take ten of theſe 
parts from the one line, and as many 
from the other, and the remaining parts 
muſt be equal; which is more ſhortly ex- 
preſſed thus: From two equal lines take 
equal parts, and the remainders will be 
equal; or add equal parts, and the ſums 
will be equal. Third: If two things be, 
in the ſame reſpect, equal to a third, the 
one is equal to the other in the ſame re- 
ſpect. I proceed to ſhow the uſe of theſe 
axioms. Two things may be equal with» 
out being intuitively ſo; which is the caſe 
of the equality berween the three angles 
of a triangle and two right angles. To 
demonſtrate that truth, it is neceſſary to 
ſearch for ſome other angles that intui- 
tively are equal to both. If this property 
cannot be diſcovered in any one ſet of 
angles, we muſt go more leiſurely to 
work, and try to find angles that are equal 
to the three angles of a triangle. Theſe 

being diſcovered, we next try to find o- 
ther ee to the angles now diſco- 
vered; 
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vered; and ſo on in the 4e till 
av laſt we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal 
not only to thoſe thus introduced, but al- 
ſo to two right angles. We thus connect 


the two parts of the original propoſition, 
by a number of intermediate equalities; 


and by that means perceive, that cheſe 
two. parts are equal among themſelves; it 
being an intuitive propoſition, as men- 
tioned above, That two things are equal, 
each of which, i in the ue, enn is 
equal to a third. _ 


: I proceed to a different — addy 
concerns the relation between cauſe: and 


effect. The propoſition to be demonſtra« 
ted is, That there exiſts a good and in- 


+ telligent Being, who is the cauſe of all 


* the wiſe and benevolent effects that are 


produced in the government of this 


* world,” That there are ſuch effects, is 
in the preſent example the fundamental 


propoſition ; which 1s taken for granted, 
becauſe it is. verified by experience. In 


order to diſcover the cauſe of theſe effects, 
| begin with an intuitive propoſition men- 


dana above, That every effect adapted 


* to a good end or purpoſe, proceeds 
* from a defigning u and benevolent cauſe.” 
The 


U. * | 
741 
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The nett ſtep i is, to examine whether man 
can be the cauſe: he is provided indèec 
with ſome ſhare of wiſdom and beneyo- 
lence; but the effects mentioned: are far 
above his power, and no dleſs above his 
wiſdom. Neither can chis earth be: the 
cauſe, nor the fun, the moon, the ſtars; 
for, far from being wiſe and benerplent; 
they are not even ſenſible. If theſe be ex- 
cluded, we are unavoidably led to an in- 
viſihle being, endowed withivboundleſs 
power, goodneſs, and ee dend re 
that inviſible being 1 is termed Cl. 
Reaſoning requires twd: Hs, 
namely, the power of invention, and the 
power of perceiving relations. By the 
former are difcovered intermediate propo- 
fitions, equally related to the fundamental 
| Propoſition and to the coneluſibon: by the 
latter we percei ve, that the different links 
which compoſe the chain of freaſoning, 
are all Wann „ gh umme r Ter 
Aion. 4A5 \ of 
We can i a matters of opinicn 
and- belief, as well as about matters of 
knowledge properly ſo termed. Hence 
reaſoning is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; 
demonſtrative, and probable. Demon- 
Qi, ſtrativo 


— 
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ſtrative Alanin is alſo of two kinds: 
the firſt, the concluſion is drawn from - 
nature and inherent properties of the ſub- 
jet: in the other, the concluſion is drawn 
from ſome principle, of which we are cer- 
tain by intuition. With reſpect to the 
firſt, we have no ſuch knowledge of the 
nature or inherent properties of any being, 
material or immaterial, as to draw con- 
cluſions from it with certainty. I except 
not even figure conſidered as a quality of 
matter, tho it is the object of mathemati- 
cal reaſoning. As we have no ſtandard 
for determining with preciſion the figure 
of any portion of matter, we cannot with 
preciſion reaſon upon it: what appears to 
us a ſtraight line may be a curve, and 
what appears a rectilinear angle may be 
curvilinear, How then comes mathema- 
tical reaſoning to be demonſtrative? This 
queſtion'may appear at firſt ſight puzzling ; 
and I know not that it has any where been 
diſtinctly explained. Perhaps what fol- 
| wy may be ſatisfactory, 
The ſubjects of arithmerical reaſoning 
are numbers. The ſubjects af mathema- 
tical reaſoning are figures. But what fi- 
gures? Not ſuch as I ſee; but ſach as I 
Vor. I, Cc form 
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form an zen of, abſtracting from every 
imperfection. I explain myſelf, There is 


a power in man to form images .of things 
that never exiſted; a golden mountain, 
for example, or a river running upward, 
This power operates upon figures: there 
is perhaps no figure exiſting the ſides of 
which are ſtraight lines; but it is eaſy 
to form an idea of a line that has no wa- 
ving or crookedneſs, and it is eaſy to form 
an idea of a figure bounded by ſuch lines. 
Such ideal figures are the ſubjects of ma- 
thematical reaſoning; and theſe being per- 
fectly clear and diſtinct, are proper ſub- 
jects for demonſtrative reaſoning of the 
firſt kind. Mathematical reaſoning: how- 
ever is not merely a mental entertainment: 
it is of real uſe in life, by directing us to 
operate upon matter. There poſhbly may 
not be found any where a perfect globe, 
to anſwer the idea we form of that figure: 
but a globe may be made ſo near perfec- 
tion, as to have nearly the properties of a 
perfect globe. In a word, tho ideas are, 
properly ſpeaking, the ſubject of mathe- 
matical evidence; yet the end and pur- 
poſe of that evidence is, to direct us with 


reſpect to figures as they , exiſt; and 
the 


the nearer any real figure approaches to 
its ideal perfection, with the greater accu- 
racy will the mathematical truth be appli- 
cable. e Oihey. 
The component parts of figures, viz. 
lines and angles, are extremely ſimple, re- 
quiring no definition. Place before a 
child a crooked line, and one that has no 
appearance of being crooked: call the for- 
mer a crooked line, the latter a ſtraight line; 
and the child will uſe theſe terms familiar- 
ly, without hazard of a miſtake. Draw a 
perpendicular upon paper: let the child 
advert, that the upward line leans neither 
to the right nor the left, and for that 
reaſon is termed a perpendicular : the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, 
to the wall of a houſe, or to any other per- 
pendicular. In the fame manner, place 
before the child two lines diverging from 
each other, and two that have no appear- 
ance of diverging : call the latter parallel 
lImes, and the child will have no difficulty 
of applying the ſame term to the ſides of 
a door or of a window. Yet ſo accuſtom- 
ed are we to definitions, that even theſe 
ſimple ideas are not ſuffered to eſcape. A 
ſtraight line, for example, 1s defined to be 
2 Cel the 
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the ſhorteſt that can be drawn a 
two given points. Is it ſo, that even a 
man, not to talk of a child, can have no 
idea of a ſtraight line till he be told chat 
che ſhorteſt line between two points is a 
ſtraight. line? How many talk familiarly 
of a ſtraight line who never happened to 
think of that fact, which 1s an inference 
only, not a definition. If I had not be- 
forehand an idea of a ſtraight line, I ſhould 
never be able to find out, that it is the 
ſhorteſt that can be drawn between two 
points. D' Alembert ſtrains hard, but 
without ſacceſs, for a definition of a 
ſtraight line, and of the others mentioned. 
It is difficult to avoid ſmiling at his defi- 
mition of parallel lines. Draw, ſays he, 
a ſtraight line: erect upon jit two perpen- 
diculars of the ſame length: upon their 
two extremities draw another ſtraight line; 
and that line is ſaid to be parallel to the 
firſt mentioned; as if, to underſtand what 
is meant by the expreſſion. 99. parallel 
lines, we - muſt firſt underſtand what is 
meant by a ſtraight line, by a perpendi- 
cular, and by two lines equal in length. 
A very flight reflection upon the opera- 
tions of his own mand; wauld have taught 


this 
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this author, that he could form the idea 
of parallel lines without running through 
ſo many intermediate ſteps: ſight alone is 
ſufficient to explain the term to a boy, and 
even to a girl. At any rate, where is the 
neceſſity of introducing the line laſt men- 
tioned? If the idea of parallels: cannot be 
obtained from the two perpendiculars a- 
lone, the additional line drawn through 
their extremities will n not make 
it more clear. | 

Mathematical figures being in their na- 
ture complex, are capable of being defi- 
ned; and from the foregoing ſimple ideas, 
it 1s eaſy to define every one of them. For 
example, a circle is a figure having a point 
within it, named the centre, through 
which all the ſtraight lines that can -be 
drawn, and extended to the circumference, 
are. equal; a ſurface bounded by four 
equal ſtraight lines, and having four right 
angles, is termed a ſquare; and a cube is 
a ſalid, of which all the fix ſurfaces are 
| ſquares. 

In the inveſtigation of mathematical 
truths, we aſſiſt the imagination, by draw- 
ing figures upon paper that reſemble our 
ideas. ben is no neceſſity for a perfect 
reſemblance: 
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reſemblance: a black ſpot, which in rea- 
lity is a ſmall cm ſarface, ſerves to re- 


preſent a mathematical point; and a black 


line, which in reality is a long narrow ſur- 
face, ſerves to repreſent -a mathematical 
line. When we reaſon about the figures 
compoſed of ſuch lines, it is ſufficient that 
theſe figures have ſome appearance of re- 
gularity: leſs or more is of no import- 
ance; becauſe our reaſoning is not found- 
ed upon them, but upon our ideas. Thus, 
to deacaſtrac that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, a 
triangle is drawn upon paper, in order to 
keep the mind ſteady to its object. After 
tracing the ſteps that lead to the conclu- 
ſion, we are ſatisfied that the propoſition 


is true; being conſcious that the reaſon- 


ing is built upon the ideal figure, not up- 
on that which is drawn upon the paper. 
And being alſo conſcious, that the enquiry 
is carried on independent of any parti- 


cular length of the ſides; we are ſatisfied 


of the univerſality of the propoſition, and 
of its being W to all g 
whatever. 

Numbers conſidered by Gemelees ab- 


ſtractedly from things, make the ſubject 
| 1 
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of ar ithmetic. 0 And with T elpect both to 
mathematical and arithmetical reaſonings, 
which frequently conſiſt of many ſteps, 
the proceſs is ſhortened by the invention 
of ſigns, which, „by a fingte daſh of the 
peri, expreſs clearly what would require 
many words. By that means, a very long 
chain of reaſoning*1 is expreſſed by a few 
fymbols; a method that contributes great- 
ly to readineſs of comprehenfion. If in 
ſuch reaſonings words were neceſſary, the 
mind, embarraſſed with their multitude, 
would have great difficulty to follow any 
long chain of reaſoning. A line drawn 
upon paper repreſents an ideal line, and a 
few ſimple characters repreſent the «bleach 
ideas of number. 

Arithmetical reaſoning, Hke Wann 
tical, depends entirely upon the relation 
of equality, which can be aſcertained with 
the greateſt certainty among many ideas. 
Hence, reaſonings upon ſuch ideas afford 
the higheſt degree of conviction. I do 
not ſay, however, that this is always the 
caſe; for a man who is conſcious of his 
_ own fallibility, is ſeldom without ſome 
degree of diffidence, where the reaſoning 
eb of many ſteps. And tho? on a re- 
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view. no e error be. diſcovered, yet be is cob 


ſcious that there may be errors. 1 
have eſcaped bande” oo. alia 8 
As to the other kind of rate nee 
reaſonin g. founded on Propoſitions. of 
which. we are - Intuitively, certain; 1 Juſtly 
call it demonſtrative, becauſe it affords the 
fame conviction that ariſes, from mathe- 
matical reaſoning. In borh, the means of 
conviction are the ſame, viz. a clear per- 
ception of the relation between two ideas: 
and there are many relations of which we 
have ideas no leſs clear than of equality ; 
| witneſs ſubſtance and quality, the whole 
and its parts, cauſe and effect, and many 
others. From the intuitive propoſition, 
for example, That nothing which begins 
to exiſt can exiſt. without a, cauſe, 1. can 
conclude, that ſome one being muſt have 
exiſted from all eternity, with no leſs cer- 
tainty, than chat the three angles of a tri- 

angle are equal to two right angles. SY 
What falls next in order, is chat infe- 
fior ſort. of knowledge ck is termed 
opinion; and which, like knowledge Pro- 
Kade ſo termed, is founded in ſome in- 
ances upon intuition, and in ſome upon 
reaſoning. But it differs from knowledge 
Ros all Proper 


* 
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properly ſo termed in the following g parti- 
cular, that it produces different degrees of 
conviction, ſometimes approaching to cer- 
tainty, ſometimes ſinking toward the verge 
of improbability. The conſtancy and uni- 
formity of natural operations, is a fit ſub- 
ject for illuſtrating that difference. The 
future ſucceſſive changes of day and night, 
of winter and ſummer, and of other ſuc- 
ceſſions which have hitherto been conſtant 
and uniform, fall under intuitive know- 
ledge, becauſe of theſe we have the higheſt 
conviction. As the conviction 15 1nferior 
of ſucceſſions that hitherto have varied in 
any degree, theſe fall under intuitive opi- 
nion. We expect ſummer after winter 
with the utmoſt confidence; but we have 
not the ſame confidence in expecting a hot 
ſummer or a cold winter. And yet the. 
probability approaches much nearer to cer- 
tainty, than the intuitive opinion we have, 
that the operations of nature are extremely 
ſimple, a propoſition that is little rely'd 
As to opinion founded on reaſoning, it. 
is obvious, that the conviction produced 
by reaſoning, can never riſe above what 
is produced by the intuitive propoſition 
Vol. III. D d upon 
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upon which the reaſoning is founded. And 
that it may be weaker, will appear from 
conſidering, that even where the funda- 
mental propoſition is certain, it may lead 
to the concluſive opinion by intermediate 
propoſitions, that are probable only, not 
certain. In a word, it holds in general 
with reſpect to every ſort of reaſoning, 
that the concluſive propoſition can never 
riſe higher in point of conviction, than the 
very loweſt of the intuitive propoſitions 
employ'd as ſteps in the reaſoning. 

The perception we have of the contin- 
gency of future events, opens a wide field 
to our reaſoning about probabilities. That 
perception involves more or leſs doubt ac- 
. cording to its ſubject. In ſome inſtances, 
the event 1s perceived to be extremely 
doubtful; in others, it 1s perceived to be 
Teſs doubtful, It appears altogether doubt- 
ful, in throwing a dye, which of the fix 
fides will turn up; and for that reaſon, we 
cannot juſtly conclude for one rather than 
for another. If one only of the ſix ſides be 
marked with a figure, we conclude, that a 
blank will turn up; and five to one is an 
equal wager that ſuch will be the effect. 
In judging af the future behaviour of a 
So | * man 


man who has hitherto been governed by 
intereſt, we may conclude with a proba- 
bility approaching to certainty, — in- 
tereſt will continue to prevail. | 

_ Belief comes laſt in order, which, as 
defined above, is knowledge of the truth 
of facts that falls below certainty, and in- 
volves in its nature ſome degree of doubt. 
It is alſo of two kinds; one founded upon 
intuition, and one upon reaſoning, Thus, 
knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally diſtinguiſhable into intuitive and 
diſcurſive, Of intuitive belief, I diſcover 
three different ſources or cauſes. Firſt, 
A preſent object. Second, An object for- 
merly preſent. Third, The n of 
others. 
Io have a clear conception of the firſt 
cauſe, it muſt be obſerved, that among 
the ſimple perceptions that compoſe the 
complex perception of a preſent object, a 
perception of real and preſent exiſtence is 
one. This perception riſes commonly to 
certainty ; in which caſe it is a branch of 
knowledge properly ſo termed ; and is 
handled as ſuch above, Bur this percep- 
tion falls below certainty in ſome in- 
— ; as where an object, ſeen at a 

: Dd2 great 


great diſtance or in a fog, is perceived to 
be a horſe, but ſo indiſtinctly as to make 
it a probability only. The perception in. 
ſuch a caſe is termed heli. Both percep- 
tions are fundamentally of the ſame na- 
ture; being ſimple perceptions of real ex- 
iſtence. They differ only in point of diſ- 
tinctneſs: the perception of reality that 
makes a branch of knowledge, is ſo clear 
and diſtinct as to exclude all doubt or he- 
ſitation: the perception of reality that 
occaſions belief, being leſs: clear and diſ- 
tint, makes not the exiſtence of the ob- 
Je& certain to us, but only probable. © -. 
With reſpect to the ſecond cauſe; the 
exiſtence of an abſent object, formerly 
ſeen, amounts not to a certainty; and 
therefore is the ſubject of belief only, not 
of knowledge. Things are in a continual 
flux from production to diſſolution; and 
our ſenſes are accommodated to that va- 
riable ſcene: a preſent object admits no 
doubt of its exiſtence; but after it is re- 
moved, its exiſtence becomes leſs certain, 
and in time ſinks down to a ſlight degree 
of probability. 
Human teſtimony, the third ext, pro- 
£ duces belief, more or leſs ſtrong, accor- 
ding 
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ding to cireumſtances. In general, nature 
leads us to rely upon the veracity of each 
other; and commonly the degree of reli- 
ance is proportioned to the degree of vera- 
city. Sometimes belief approaches to cer- 
tainty, as when it is founded on the evi- 
dence of perſons above exception as to ve- 
racity. Sometimes it ſinks to the loweſt 
degree of probability, as when a fact is 
told by one who has no great reputation 
for truth. The nature of the fact, com- 
mon or uncommon, has likewiſe an influ- 
ence: an ordinary incident gains credit 
upon very ſlight evidence; but it requires 
the ſtrongeſt evidence to overcome the im- 
probability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary courſe of nature. At the 
ſame time, it muſt be obſerved, that be- 
lief is not always founded upon rational 
principles. There are biaſſes and weak- 
neſſes in human nature that ſometimes 
diſturb the operation, and produce belief 
without ſufficient or proper evidence: we 
are diſpoſed to believe on very ſlight evi- 

dence, an intereſting event, however rare 
or ſingular, that alarms and agitates the 
mind; becauſe the mind in agitation is 
remarkably ſuſceptible of impreſſions: for 
which 
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which-reaſon, ſtories of ghoſts, and * 
ritions paſs current with the vulgar. Elo- 

quence alſo has great power over the 
mind; and, by making deep impreſſions, 
enforces the belief of facts upon evidence 
chat would not be n. in a cool mo- 
„ > FOE 
The dependence chat our perception of 
real exiſtence, and conſequently. belief, 
hath upon oral evidence, enlivens ſocial 
intercourſe, and promotes. ſociety. But 
the perception of real exiſtence has a ſtill 
more extenſive influence; for from: that 
perception is derived a great part of the 
entertainment we find in hiſtory, and in 
hiſtorical fables (a). At the ſame time, a 
perception that may be raiſed by fiction as 
well as by truth, would often miſlead were 
we abandoned to its impulſe ; but the 
God of nature hath provided a remedy for 
that evil, by erecting within the mind a 
tribunal, to which there lies an appeal 
from the raſh impreſſions of ſenſe. . When 
the deluſion of eloquence or of dread ſub- 
ſides, the perplexed mind is uncertain 
what to believe. A regular proceſs com- 
mences, counſel is heard, evidence Nr. 


0 Elements of Criticiſm, ch. a. part 1. 57. 
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duced, and a final judgement pronounced, 
ſometimes confirming, ſometimes varying, 
the belief impreſſed upon us by the lively 
perception of reality. Thus, by a wiſe ap- 
pointment of nature, intuitive belief is ſub- 

jected to rational diſcuſſion: when con- 

— by reaſon, it turns more vigorous 
and authoritative : when contradicted by 
reaſon, it diſappears among ſenſible people. 
In ſome inſtances, it is too headſtrong for 
reaſon; as in the caſe of hobgoblins and 
apparitions, which paſs current among the 
vulgar in ſpite of reaſon. 

We proceed to the other kind of belief, 
that which is founded on reaſoning ; to 
which, when intuicion fails us, we muſt 
have recourſe for aſcertaining certain facts. 
Thus, from known effects, we infer the 
exiſtence of unknown cauſes, That an 
effect muſt have a cauſe, is an intuitive 
propoſition ; but to aſcertain what parti- 
cular thing is the cauſe, requires com- 
monly a proceſs of reaſoning. This is one 
of the means by which the Deity, the pri- 
mary cauſe, is made known to us, as 
mentioned above. Reaſon, in tracing 
cauſes from known effects, produces dif- 
. degrees of conviction. It ſometimes 

produces 
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produces certainty, as in proving: the ex- 
iſtence of the Deity; which on that ac- 
count is handled above, under the head of 
knowledge. For the moſt. part it produ- 
ces belief only, which, according to the 


ſtrength of the reaſoning, ſometimes. ap- 


proaches to certainty, ſometimes is ſo weak 
as barely to turn the ſcale on the ſide of 
probability. Take the following examples 
of different degrees of belief founded on 
probable reaſoning. When Inigo Jones 
flouriſhed, and was the only architect of 
note in England; let it be ſuppoſed, that 
his model of the palace of Whitehall had 
been preſented to a ſtranger, without men- 
tioning the author. The ſtranger, in the 

firſt place, would be intuitively certain, 
that this was the work af ſome Being, in- 
telligent and ſkilful. Secondly, He would 
have a conviction approaching to certain- 
ty, that the operator was a man. And, 
thirdly, He would have a conviction that 
the man was Inigo Jones; but leſs firm 
than the former. Let us next ſuppoſe an- 
other Engliſh architect little inferior in re- 
putation to Jones: the ſtranger would ſtill 
pronounce in favour of the latter; but his 


| m"_ would be in the loweſt degree. 
3 When 


When we inveſtigate the cauſes of cer= 
tain effects; the rea ſoning is often founded 
upon the known nature of man. In the 
high country; for example, between E- 
dinburgh and Glaſgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of their houſes, 
without any fence to ſeeure them from 
theft: whence it is rationally inferred; 
that coals are there in plenty. In the weſt 
of Scotland, the corn- ſtacks are covered 
with great care and nicety: whence it is 
inferred, that the climate is rainy. Pla- 
centia is the capital town of Biſcay: the 
only town in Newfoundland bears the 
ſame name; from which circumſtance it 
is conjectured, that the Biſcayners were 
the firſt Europeans . made a ſettlement 
in that iſland. 

Analogical reaſoning, Wanted upon the | 
_ uniformity of nature, is frequently em 
ploy'd in the inveſtigation of facts; and 
we infer, that facts of which we are un- 
certain, muſt reſemble thoſe of the ſame 
kind that are known. The reaſonings in 
natural philoſophy are moſtly of that kind. 
Take the following examples. We learn 
from experience, that proceeding from the 
humbleſt vegetable to man, there are num- 
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berle 0 claſſes of beings rifing one above 
another by differences ſcarce perceptible, 
and leaving no where a ſingle gap or in- 
terval : and from conviction - of the uni- 


formity of nature we infer, that the line 
is not broken off here, but is carried on 


in other worlds, till it end in the Deity. 
I proceed to another example. Every man 
is conſcious of a ſelf- motive power in 
himſelf; and from the uniformity of na- 
ture, we infer the ſame power in every 
one of our own ſpecies. The argument 
here from analogy carries great weight, 
becauſe we entertain no doubt of the uni- 
formity of nature with reſpect to beings 
of our own kind. We apply the ſame ar- 
gument to other animals; tho' their re- 
ſemblance to man appears not ſo certain, 
as that of one man to another. But why 
not alſo apply the ſame argument to infer 
a ſelf- motive power in matter? When we 
fee matter in motion without an external 
mover, we naturally infer, that, like us, 
it moves itſelf. Another example is bor- 
row'd from Maupertuis. As there is no 
be known ſpace of the earth covered with 
4 water ſo large as the Terra Auftralis in- 

228 rad we may CY infer, that 
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fo great à part of the earth is not alto- 
gether ſea, but that there muſt be ſome 
proportion of land.” The uniformity 
of nature with refpect to the intermixture 
of fea and land, is an argument that af- 
fords but a very flender-degree of convic- 
tion; and from late voyages it is diſcover- 
ed, that the argument holds not in fact. 
The following argument of the fame kind, 
tho” it cannot be much rely d on, ſeems: 
however better founded. The inhabit- 
ants of the northern hemiſphere, have, 
in arts and ſciences, excelled ſuch of the 
ſouthern as we have any knowledge of: 
* and therefore among the latter we ought 

% not to expect _ arts, nor * . 

tivation.“ 

After a fatiguing inveſtigation of num- 
berleſs particulars which divide and ſcatter 
the thought, it may not be unpleaſant to 
bring all under one view by a ſuccinct re- 
capitulation. | 

We have two means for diſcovering 
truth and acquiring knowledge, viz. in- 
tuition and reaſoning. By intuition we 
diſcover ſubjects and their attributes, paſ- 
ſions, internal action, and in ſhort every 
thing that 1 is matter of fact, By intuition. 

G7 E e 2 we 
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we alſo diſcover ſeveral relations. There 
are ſome facts and many relations, that 
cannot: be diſcovered by a ſingle act of in- 
tuition, but require ſeveral ſuch ac . 
ed together in a chain of reaſoning. 

. Knowledge acquired by intuition,” in- 
eludes for the moſt part certainty: in ſome 
inſtances it includes probability only. 
Knowledge acquired by reaſoning, fre- 
quently includes certainty; but more fre- 
quently includes probability only. - 

, Probable knowledge, whether founded 
en intuition or on reaſoning, is termed 
opinion e when it concerns relations 5 and 
is termed belig, when it concerns facts. 
Where knowledge includes —— ir 
retains its proper nam. 

--Reaſaning that produces dertainty,/ is 
termed demonſtratiue; and is termed pro- 
bable, when it only produces probability. 

Demonſtrative reaſoning is of two kinds, 
The firſt is, where the concluſion is deri- 
ved from the nature and inherent proper- 
ties of thę ſubject: mathematical reafon- 
ing is of that kind; and perhaps the only 

inſtance. The ſecond is, where the con- 
cluſion is derived from ſome 1— 
of: Wich we are certain by intuition. 

13.6 | Probable 
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o | Probable reaſoning is endleſs in its vas 


rieties ; and affords different degrees of 


conviction, depending on the nature of 
the ſubje upon which it is employ'd. 
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biber from. bg to maturity in 
©. the mind of man, ſimilar to that in 

his body, has been often mentioned. The 
external ſenſes, being early neceſſary. for 
ſelf· preſervation, arrive quickly at matu- 
rity. The internal ſenſes are of a ſlower. 
growth, as well as every other mental 
power: their maturity would be of little 
or no uſe while the body is weak, and 
unfit for action. Reaſoning, as obſerved 
in the firſt ſection, requires two mental 


powers, the power of invention, and that 


of perceiving relations. By the former 
are diſcovered intermediate propoſitions, 
having the ſame relation to the funda- 
e en and to the concluſion; 

— 
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and that relation i is verified by the latter. 
Both powers are neceſſary to the perſon 
who frames an argument, or a chain of 
reaſoning: the latter only, to the perfon 
Who judges of it. Savages are miſerably 
deficient in both. With reſpect to the 
former, a ſavage may have from his na- 
ture a talent for inventian; but it will 
ſtand him in little ſtead without a ſtock of 
ideas enabling him to ſelect what may an- 
ſwer his purpoſe; and a ſavage has no 
opportunity to acquire ſuch a ſtock, With 
reſpect to the latter, he knows little of 
relations. And how ſhould” he know, 
when both ſtudy and practice are neceſſa- 
ry for diſtinguiſhing between relations? 
The underſtanding, at the ſame time, is 
among the ilhterate obſequious to paſſion 
and prepoſſeſſion; and among them the 
imagination acts without control, form- 
ing concluſions often no better than mere 
dreams. In ſhort, conſidering the many 
canſes that miſlead from juſt reaſoning, 
in days eſpecially of ignorance; the erro- 
neous and abſurd opinions that have pre- 
vailed in the world, and thar continne 
in ſome meaſure to prevail, are far from 
being ſurpriſing. Were: reaſon” our only 
+7 guide 
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guide in the conduct of life, e ſhould 
have cauſe to complain; but our Maker 
has provided us with the moral ſenſe, a 
guide little ſubject to error in matters of 
importance. In the ſciences, reaſon is eſ- 
ſential; but in the conduct of life, which 
is our chief concern, reaſon may be an 
uſeful aſſiſtant; but to be our director is 
not its province. 

The national progreſs of reaſon has been 
lower in Europe, than that of any other 
art: ſtatuary, painting, architecture, and 
other fine arts, approach nearer perfection, 
as well as morality and natural hiſtory. 
Manners and. every art that a ppears ex- 
ternally, may in part be acquired by imi- 
tation and example: in reaſoning there is 
nothing external to be laid hold of. But 
there is beſide a particular cauſe that re- 
gards Europe, which is the blind defe- 
rence that for many ages was paid to Ari- 
otle; who has kept the reaſoning faculty 
in chains more than two thouſand years. 
In his logic, the plain and fimple mode of 
reaſoning is. rejected, that which Nature 
dictates; and in its ſtead is introduced an 
artificial mode, ſhowy but unſubſtantial, 
of yo wie for diſcovering truth; but con- 


trived 
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trived with great art for wrangling and 
difputation. Conſidering - that reaſon for 
ſo many ages has been immured in the 
enchanted caſtle of ſyllogiſm, where phan- 
toms paſs for realities; the ſlow progreſs 
of reaſon toward maturity 1s far from: be- 
ing ſurpriſing. The taking of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks ann. 1453, unfolded 
a new ſcene, which in time relieved the 
world from 'the uſurpation of Ariſtotle, 
and reſtored reaſon to her privileges. All 
the knowledge of Europe was centred in 
| Conſtantinople; and the learned men of 
that city, abhorring the Turks and their 
government, took refuge in Italy. The 
Greek langua ge was introduced among the 
weſtern nations of Europe; and the ſtudy 
of Greek and Roman claſſics became fa- 


| ſhionable. Men, having acquired new 


ideas, began to think for themſelves: they 
exerted their native faculty of reaſon : the 
futility of Ariſtotle's logic became appa- 
rent to the penetrating; and is now appa- 
rent to all. Vet ſo late as the year 1621, 
ſeveral perſons were baniſhed from Paris 
for contradicting that philoſopher, about 
matter and form, and about the number 


of che elements. And ſhortly after, tbe 
parkament 
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parliament. of Paris prohibited, under pain 


of death, any thing to be taught contrary 
to the doctrines of Ariſtotle. Julius II. and 


Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed zea- 
louſly to the reformation of letters; but 
they did not foreſee that they were alſo 
contributing to the reformation of religion, 


and of every ſcience that depends on rea- 


ſoning. Though the fetters of ſyllogiſm 
have many years ago been ſhaken off; yet, 
like a limb long kept from motion, the 
reaſoning faculty has ſcarcely to this day 
attained its free and natural exerciſe. Ma- 
thematics is the only ſcience that never 
has been cramped by ſyllogiſm, and we 
find reaſoning there in great perfection at 
an early period, The very flow progreſs 
of reaſoning in other matters, will appear 
from the following induction. iS 
To exemplify erroneous and abſurd rea- 
ſonings of every ſort, would be endleſs. 
The reader, I preſume, will be ſatisfied 
with a few inſtances; and I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſelect what are amuſing, For the 


ſake of order, I divide them into three 


heads. Firſt, Inſtances ſhowing the imbe- 
cillity of human reaſon during its nonage, 
Second, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by 
Vox, III. „ natural 
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natural biaſſes. Third, Erroneous reaſon- 
ing occaſioned by acquired biaſſes. With 
reſpect to the firſt, inſtances are endleſs of 
reaſonings founded on erroneous premiſes. 
It was an Epicurean doctrine, That the 
gods have all of them a human figure; 
moved by the following argument, that 
no being of any other figure has the uſe 
of reaſon. Plato, taking for granted the 
following erroneous propoſition, That eve- 
ry being which moves itſelf muſt have a 
ſoul, concludes that the world muſt have 
a ſoul, becauſe it moves itſelf (a), Ari- 
ſtorle taking it for granted, without the 
leaſt evidence and contrary to truth, 
that all heavy bodies tend to the centre 
of the univerſe, proves the earth. to be 
the centre of the univerſe by the fol- 
lowing argument. Heavy bodies na- 
„ turally tend to the centre of the uni- 
e verſe: we know by experience that heavy 
© bodies tend to the centre of the earth: 
de therefore the centre of the earth is the 
* centre of the univerſe.” Appion ridi- 
cules the Jews for adhering literally to the 
precept of reſting on their ſabbath, ſo as 
to ſuffer Jeruſalem to be taken that day by 
(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib. 2. G 12. 


Ptolomy 


* 
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Ptolomy ſon of Lagus. Mark the anſwer 
of Joſephus: ©* Whoever paſles a ſober 
e judgement on this matter, will find our 
« practice-agreeable to honour and vir- 
© tue; for what can be more honourable 
* and virtuous, than to poſtpone our 
country, and even life itſelf, to the ſer- 
vice of God, and of his holy religion?“ 
A ſtrange idea of religion, to put it in di- 
rect oppoſition to every moral principle! 
A ſuperſtitious and abſurd doctrine, That 
God will interpoſe by a miracle to declare 
what 1s right in every controverſy, has 
occaſioned much erroneous reaſoning and 
abſurd practice. The practice of deter- 
mining controverſies by ſingle combat, 
commenced about the ſeventh century, 


when religion had degenerated into ſuper- 


ſtion, and courage was eſteemed the only 
moral virtue. The parliament of Paris, 
in the reign of Charles VI. appointed a 
ſingle combat between two gentlemen, in 
order to have the judgement of God whe- 
ther the one had committed a rape on the 
other's wife. In the 1454, John Picard 
being accuſed by his ſon-in-law for too 
great familiarity with his wife, a duel be- 
tween them was appointed by the ſame 
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parliament, Voltaire juſtly obſerves, that 
the parliament decreed a parricide to be 
committed, in order to try an accuſation 
of inceſt, which poflibly was not com- 
mitted, The trials by water and by fire, 
reſt on the ſame erroneous foundation. 
In the former, if the perſon accuſed ſunk 
to the bottom, it was a judgement pro- 
nounced by God, that he was innocent : 
if he kept above, it was a judgement that 
he was guilty, Fleury (a) remarks, that 
if ever the perſon accuſed was found 
guilty, 1t was his own fault. In Sicily, a 
woman accuſed of adultery, was compel- 
led to ſwear to her innocence : the oath, 
taken down in writing, was laid on water; 
and if it did not ſink, the woman was in- 
nocent. We find the ſame practice in Ja- 
pan, and in Malabar. One of the articles 
inſiſted on by the reformers in Scotland, 
was, That public prayers be made and 
the ſacraments adminiſtered in the vulgar 
tongue. The anſwer of a provincial coun- 
cil was in the following words : That to 
* conceive public prayers or adminiſter 
“the ſacraments in any language but La- 
tin, is contrary to the traditions and 
(a) Hiſtoire Eccleſiaſtique. . : 
ü e practice 
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t practice of the Catholic church for 
„many ages paſt ; and that the demand 
% cannot be granted, without impiety to 
“ God and diſobedience to the church,” 
Here it 1s taken for granted, that the prac- 
tice of the church is always right ; which 
is building an argument on a very rotten 
foundation. The Caribbeans abſtain 
from ſwines fleſh; taking it erroneouſly 
| for granted, that ſuch food would make 
them have ſmall eyes, held by them a 
great deformity. They alſo abſtain from 
cating turtle ; which they think would in- 
fect them with the lazineſs and ſtupidity 
of that animal. Upon the ſame erroneous 
notion, the Brafilians abſtain from the 
fleſh of ducks, and of every creature that 
moves ſlowly. It is obſerved of northern 
nations, that they do not open the mouth 
| ſufficiently for diſtin articulation; and 
the reaſon given 1s, that the coldneſs of 
the air makes them keep the mouth 2s 
cloſe as poſſible. This reaſon is indolently 
copied by writers one from another: peo- 
ple enured to a cold climate feel little cold. 
in the mouth; beſide that a cauſe fo weak 
could never operate equally among fo 
many different nations. The real cauſe is, 

| | that 
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that northern tongues abound with conſo- 
nants, which admit but a ſmall aperture 
of the mouth. (See Elements of Criticiſm, 
chap. Beauty of language). A liſt of Ger- 
man names to be found in every catalogue 
of books, will make this evident, Rutger- 
ius, for example, Faęſch. To account for 
a fact that is certain, my reaſon common- 
ly ſuffices. 
A talent for writing ſeems in Germany 
to be eſtimated by weight, as beauty is 
ſaid to be in Holland. Cocceius for wri- 
ting three weighty folio volumes on law, 
haas obtained among his countrymen the 
epithet of Great, This author, handling 
the rules of ſucceſſion in land-eſtates, has 
with moſt profound erudition founded all 
of them upon the following very ſimple 
propoſition : In a competition, that de- 
ſcendent is entitled to be preferred who 
has the greateſt quantity of the predeceſ- 
ſor's blood in his veins. Quæritur, has a 
man any of his predeceſſor's blood in 
| his veins, otherwiſe than metaphorically ? 
Simple Weed to build an argument in 


law upon a pure metaphor. 
Next of reaſonings where the concluſion 


follows not from the premiſes, or funda- 
mental 


mental propoſition. Plato endeavours to 
prove, that the world is endowed with 
wiſdom, by the following argument. 
The world 1s greater than any of its 
« parts: therefore it is endowed with wiſe 
dom; for otherwiſe a man who! is en- 
© dowed with wiſdom would be greater 
% than the world (a).“ The concluſion 


here does not follow; for tho' man is en- 


dowed with wiſdom, it follows not, that 
he is greater than the world in point of 
ſize. Zeno endeavours to prove, that the 
world has the uſe of reaſon, by an argu- 
ment of the ſame kind. To convince the 
world of the truth of the four goſpels, 
Ireneus (þ) urges the following arguments, 
which he calls demonſtration, © There 
are four quarters of the world and four 
* cardinal winds, conſequently there are 
* four goſpels in the church, as there are 
e four pillars that ſupport it, and four 
* breaths of life that render it immortal.“ 
Again, The four animals in Ezekiel's 
* viſion mark the four ſtates of the Son 
of God. The lion is his royal dignity ; 


(a) Cicero, De natura Deorum, lib. 2. f 12. 


(3) Lib. 3+ cap. 11. | 
* the 
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the calf, his prieſthood: the beaſt with 
* the face of man, his human nature: 
* the eagle, his ſpirit which deſcends on 
© the church. To theſe four animals cor- 
t reſpond the four goſpels, on which our 
* Lord is ſeated. John, who teaches his 
r celeſtial origin, is the lion, his goſpel 
A being full of confidence: Luke, who 
© begins with the prieſthood of Zachariah, 
*© 1s the calf: Matthew, who deſcribes 
the genealogy of Chriſt according to the 
* fleſh, is the animal reſembling a man: 
„% Mark, who begins with the prophetic 
„ ſpirit coming from above, is the eagle, 
This goſpel is the ſhorteſt of all, becauſe 
© brevity is the character of prophecy,” 
Take a third demonſtration of the truth of 
the four goſpels. There have been four 
* covenants; the firſt under Adam, the ſe- 
* condunder Noah, the third under Moſes, 
* the fourth under Jeſus Chriſt,” 'Whence 
Ireneus concludes, that they are vain, 
raſh, and ignorant, who admit more or 
leſs than four goſpels. St Cyprian in his 
exhortation to martyrdom, after having 
applied the myſterious number ſeven, to 
the ſeven days of the creation, to the ſeven 


thouſand years of the world's duration, to 
| - + iN the 
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the n. that ſtand before God, to 
the ſeven lamps of the tabernacle, to the 
ſeven candleſticks of the Apocalypſe, to 
the ſeven. Pillars « of wiſdom, to the ſeven 
children of the barren woman, to the ſeven 
women Who took one man for cheir huſ- 
band, to the ſeven brothers of the Macca- 
bees; obſerves, that St Paul mentions that 
number as a privileged number; which, 
ſays he, is the reaſon why he did not write 
but to. ſeven churches. Pope Gregory, 
writing. in favour of the four councils, 
viz. Nice, Conſtantinople, . Epheſus, and 
Calcedon, reaſons thus: That as there 
* are four evangeliſts, there ought alſo to 
* be four councils,” What would he have 
ſaid, if he had lived 100 years later, when 
there were many more than four? In ad- 
miniſtering the ſacrament of the Lord's 
upper; it was ordered, that the bed 
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becauſe, fays the Canon law, the body of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was buried in a 
clean linen cloth. Joſephus, in his anſwer 
to Appion, urges the following argument 
for the temple of Jeruſalem: As there is 
Mm but one God, and one world, it holds 

in analogy, chat there ſhould be but one 
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e temple.” At that rate, there ſhould be 
but one worſhipper. And why ſhould 
that one temple be at Jeruſalem rather 
than at Rome, or at Pekin? The Syrians 
and Greeks did not for a long time eat 
fiſh. Two reaſons are aſſigned: one is, 
that fiſh is not ſacrificed to the gods; 
the other, that being immerſed in the ſea, 
they look not up to heaven (a). The firſt 
would afford a more plauſible argument 
for eating fiſh, And if the 'other have any 
weight, it would be an argument for ſa- 
crificing men, and neither fiſh nor cattle. 
In juſtification of the Salic law, which 
prohibits female ſucceſſion, it was 'long 
held a concluſive argument, That in the 
ſcripture the lilies are ſaid neither to work 
nor to ſpin. Vieira, termed by his coun- 
trymen the Luſitanian Cicero, publiſhed ſer- 
mons, one of which begins thus, Were 
ee the Supreme Being to ſhow himſelf vi- 
“ bly, he would chuſe the circle rather 

„than the triangle, the ſquare, the pen- 
** tagon, the duodecagon, or any other 
* figure,” But why appear in any of 
theſe figures ? And if he were obliged to 
appear in ſo mean a ſhape, a globe i is un- 


0 sir John Martaw, . 2217. 
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doubtedly more beautiful than a circle. 
Peter Hantz of Horn, who lived in the 
laſt century, imagined that Noah: s ark is 
the true conſtruction. of a ſhip; which,“ 
ſaid he, © is the workmanſhip of God, 
© and therefore perfect ;” as if a * 
made merely for floating on the water, 
were the beſt alſo for ſailing. Sixty or 
ſeventy. years ago, the faſhion prevailed, 
in imitation of birds, to ſwallow ſmall 
ſtones for the ſake of digeſtion ; as if 
what is proper for birds, were equally 
proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid 
waſte a great part of the Weſt Indies, en- 
deavoured to excuſe their cruelties, by 
maintaining, that the natives were not 
men, but a ſpecies of the Ouran Outang; 
for no better reaſon, than that they were 
of a copper colour, ſpoke an unknown lan- 
guage, and had no beard. The Pope iſ- 
| ſued a bull, declaring, that it pleaſed him 
and the Holy Ghoſt to acknowledge the 
Americans to be of the human race, This 
bull was not received cordially; for in the 
council of Lima, ann. 1583, it was vio- 
ently diſputed, whether the Americans 
had ſo much underſtanding as to be ad- 
mitted to the ſacraments of the church. 
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In hs 1 1440, the Portugueſe "ſolicited the 
Pope's permiſſion to ' double the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to reduce to perpetual 
ſervitude the negroes, becauſe they had 
the colour of the damned, and never went 
to church. In the Frederician Code, 4 
propoſition is laid down, That by the law 
of nature no man can make a teſtament, 
And in ft upport of that propoſition the 
following argument is _ urged, which is 
ſaid to be a demonſtration : © No deed 
can be a teſtament while a man is alive, 
* becauſe it is not neceſſarily his ultima 

* voluntas; and no man can make a te- 
7 ſtament after his death.“ Both pre- 
miſes are true, but the negative conclu- 
| Gon does not follow: it is true a man's 
deed is not his ultima voluntas, while he is 
alive: but does it not become his ultima 
voluntas, when he dies without ee 
the deed? 5 

Many reaſonings have paſſed current in 
the world as good coin, where the premi- 
ſes are not true; nor, ſuppoſing them 
true, would they infer the concluſion. 
Plato in his Phœdon relies on the follow- 
ing argument for the immortality of the 
ſoul. *© Is not death the oppolite of life? 
: : « Certainly, 


« Certainly; 7 Ad do caey not give birth 
c eneh ether? Certainly! What then 
«Is: produced from life „ Peath. And 

© what” fromm death? Life. It ig then 
«a From” the dead that * alt things living 
©-proteed'; auc "conſequently Fouls exiſt 
after deatk ' God, ſays Plato, made 
but five wot ids, becauſe Acts to his 
definition there, are "ut" five regular bodies 
in geometry.” 18 that; a reaſon for confi- 
ning 'the Almi ghry to five 'worlds, not one 
20 or more. i ſtotle, who wrote a book 
upon ' mechanii was touch” puzzled about 
the equilibfi Hm of a aller, when un- 
equal wel ghts' ale King upon it at different 
diſtances from che centre! Having ob- 
ſer ved, chat the arts of the balance de- | 
ſcribe” portions of 1 circle, he accounted 
for the - equilibrium by a notable argu- 
ment : All the properties of the circle are 

« wonderful ; the equilibrium of the two 

veighis that deſcribe Portions of a circle 
is wonderful. Ergo, the equilibrium 

* muſt de bne 'of the properties of the 

circle,” What are we to think of Ari- 
ſtotle's. Logic, when: we: find him capable 
of ſuch childiſh reaſoning? And yet that 
N ow been the admiration of all the 
| world 
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world for centuries upon centuries. Nay, 
that fooliſh argument has been eſpouſed 
and commented upon by his diſciples, for 
the ſame length of time. To proceed to 
another inſtance: I ith 
fourth degree of conſanghinity, as well 
as of affinity, is e by the Lateran 
council, and the reaſon given is, That 
the body being made up of the four ele- 
ments, has four different Sumours 1 in it“. 
- The. Roman Catholics began with behead- 
ing heretics, hanging them, or ſtoning 
them to. death. But ſuch puniſhments 
were diſcovered to be too flight, i in matters 
of faith. 1; was demonſtrated, that here- 
tics ought to] be burnt in a, flow fire; it 
being taken for granted, that God puniſhes 
them i in the other world with a tow fire; 
it was inferred, wo „That as every prince 


»The original ! is curious: 44 « Quaterbarius* enim 


ec numerus bene congruit prohibitioni conjugii cor · 

© poralis ; de quo dicit Apoſtolus, Quod vir non 

i habet poteſtatem ſui corporis, ſed mulier; neque 

« mulier habet poteſtatem ſui corporis, ſed vir; 

* quia quatuor ſunt humores in corpore, quod 
tt conſtat ex quatnor elementis.“ Were men who 

could be guilty of ſuch, nonſenſe,” qualified to be 
our leaders in the moſt important of all concerns, 
: that of eternal ſalvation ? 25 6 
« and 


7 
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« and every magiſtrate is the image of 
* God in this world, they ought to follow 
* his example,” Here is a double error in 
reaſoning : - firſt, the taking for granted 
the fundamental propoſition, which is 
ſurely not ſelf-evident; and next, the 
drawing a coneluſion from it without any 
connection. The heat of the ſun, by the 
reflection of its rays from the earth, is 
greatly increaſed in paſſing over the great 
country of Africa, Hence rich mines of 
gold, and the black complexion of the in: 
habitants. In paſſing over the Atlantic it 
is cooled: and by the time it reaches the 
continent of America, it has loſt much of 
its vigour. Hence no gold on the eaſt ſide 
of America, But being heated again in 
paſſing over a great ſpace of land, it pro- 
duces much gold in Peru. Is not this rea- 
ſoning curious ? What fallows 1s no leſs 
ſo. Huetius Biſhop of Auvranches, de- 
claiming againſt the vanity of eſtabliſhing 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of deſcendents, ob- 
ſerves, that other writers had expoſed it 
upon moral principles, but that he would 
cut it down with a plain metaphyſical ar- 
gument. Father and ſon are relative 
ideas; and the relation is at an end by 

| | 6c th e 
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| ee datthinealtberecdin will therefore 
1 to leaye my eſtate to my ſon, is abſurd; 
% eee aer cleats, he is no langet 
my ſon. By the fame. fort of argu- 
ment he demonſtrates the vanity of fame. 
The relation that ſubſiſts between a man 
and his character, is at an end by his 
e death: and therefore, that the characy 
KC ter given him by the world, belongs not 
to him nor to any perſon.” oy: Huetius is 
not the only writer who has urged meta- 
Ag 2— een ta: Le 
It once was a general Spinion among r 
thoſ who dwelt near the ſea, that people 
never die but during the ebh of the tide. 
And there were not wanting plauũble rea- 
ſons. The ſea, in flowing, carries. with 
at vivifying particles that recruit the ſick. 
The ſea is ſalt, and ſalt preſerves from 
rottenneſs. When the ſea ſinks 1 in ebbing, 
every thing ſinks with it: nature Jane 
guiſhes ; the deck are not vivified : — 
ie, 25 
What mall be aid of a ſbn_ as 
the concluſion is à flat contradiction to the 
premiſes? If a man ſhooting at a wild 


6 happen . to Kill his 
* LY | neighbour, 
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neighbour, it is in the Engliſh law excu- 
fable homicide; becauſe the ſhooting an 
animal that is no man's property, is a law- 
ful act. If the aim be at a tame fowl for 
amuſement, which is a treſpaſs on the 
property of another, the death of the man 
is manſlaughter. If the tame fowl be ſhot 
in order, to be ſtolen, it is murder, by 
reaſon of the felonious intent. From this 
laſt the following conſequence is drawn, 
that if a man, endeavouring to kill ano- 
ther, miſſes his blow and happeneth to kill 
himſelf, he 1s in judgement of law guilty of 
wilful and deliberate jelf-murgder (a). Strange 
reaſoning! to conſtrue an act to be wilful 
and deliberate ſelf-murder, contrary to the 
very thing that is ſuppoſed. 

A plentiful ſource of inconcluſive rea- 
ſoning, which prevails greatly during the 
infancy of the rational faculty, is the ma- 
king of no proper diſtinction between 
ſtrong and weak relations, Minutius Fe- 
lis, in his apology for the Chriſtians, en- 
deavouts to prove the unity of the Deity 
from a molt diſtant analogy or relation, 
That there is but one king of the bees, 


(a) Hale, Pleas of the Crown, cap, 1. 413. 
a, * and 
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and that more than one chief magiſtrate 
* would breed confuſion.” It is a proſti- . 
tution of reaſon to offer ſuch an argument 
for the unity of the Deity. But any ar- 
gument paſſes current, in ſupport of a 
propoſition that we know beforehand to 
be true. Plutarch ſays, that it ſeemed 
< to have happened by the peculiar di- 
* rection of the gods, that Numa was born 
* on the 21ſt of April, the very day in 
«© which Rome was founded by Romn- 
© 1ns;” a very childiſh inference from a 
mere accident, Suppoſing Italy to have 
been tolerably populous, as undoubtedly it 
was at that period, the 21ſt of April, or 
any day of April, might have given birth 
to thouſands. In many countries, the 
ſurgeons and barbers are claſſed together, 
as members of the ſame trade, from a 
very light relation, that both of them 
operate upon the human body, The Jews 
enjoy'd the reputation, for centuries, of 
being ſkilful phyſicians. Francis I, of 
France, having long laboured under a diſ- 
eaſe that eluded the art of his own phyſi- 
cians, apply'd to the Emperor Charles V. 
for a Jewiſh phyſician from Spain, Find- 
ing that the perſon ſent had been convert- 
28. . EH JG of 
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ed to Chriſtianity, the King refuſed to em- 
ploy bim; as if a Jew were to loſe his 
{kill upon being converted to Chriſtianity. 
Why did not the King order one of his 
own phyſicians to be converted to Juda- 
iſm? The following childiſh argument 1s 
built upon an extreme flight relation, that 
between our Saviour and the wooden croſs » 
he ſuffered on. Believe me,” ſays Ju- 
lius Firmicus, © that the devil omits no- 
thing to deſtroy miſerable mortals; 
« converting himſelf into every different 
“ form, and employing every ſort of ar- 
i tifice. He appoints wood to be uſed in 
* ſacrificing to him, knowing that our 
Saviour, fixed to the croſs, would be- 
* ſtow immortality upon all his followers. 
A pine-tree is cut down, and uſed in 
facrificing to the mother of the gods. 
A wooden image of Ofiris is buried in 
ſacrificing to Iſis. A wooden image of 
Proſerpina is bemoaned for forty nights, 
and then thrown into the flames. De- 
luded mortals, theſe flames can do you 
no ſervice. On the contrary, the fire 
that is deſtined for your puniſhment 
rages without end, Learn from me to 


know that divine wood which will ſer 
| K 2 , * you 
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you free. A wooden ark ſaved the hu- 
man race from the univerſal deluge. 


ö Abraham put wood upon the ſhoulders 
of his ſon Iſaac. The wooden rod 
ſtretched out by Aaron brought the 
children of Iſrael out of the land of E- 
gypt. Wood ſweetened the bitter wa- 


ters of Marah, and comforted the chil- 
dren of Iſrael aſter wandering three 
days without water. A wooden rod 
ſtruck water out of the rock. The rod 
of God in the hand of Moſes overcame 


Amalek. The patriarch dreamed, that 
he ſaw angels deſcending and aſcending 


upon a wooden ladder; and the law of 
God was incloſed in a wooden ark. 


Theſe things were exhibited, that, as if 


it were by certain ſteps, we might a- 
ſcend to the wood of the croſs, which 
is our ſalvation. The wood of the 
croſs ſuſtains the heavenly machine, 
ſupports the foundations of the earth, 
and leads men to eternal life. The 


* wood of the devil burns and periſhes, 
and its aſhes carries down ſinners to the 


loweſt pit of hell.“ The very ſlighteſt 


relations make an impreſſion on a weak 


[underftanding. It was a fancy of Anto- 


ninus 


4 


ginus Geta, in ordering his table, to have 
| ſervices compoſed of diſhes beginning with 
the ſame letter; ſuch as lamb: and lobſter ; 
broth, beef, blood-pudding; pork; plumb- 
cake, pigeons, potatoes. The name of 
John king of Scotland was changed into 
Robert, for no better reaſon than that the 


Johns of France and of er rere bad been 


unfortunate. 
In reaſoning, e; are not rare, of 
mining the cauſe for the effect, and the 


effect for the cauſe. When a ſtone is 
___ thrown from the hand, the continuance 


of its motion in the air, was once univer- 
_ accounted for as follows: That the 
air follows the ſtone at the heels, and 
** puſhes it on.“ The effect here is miſta- 
ken for the cauſe: the air indeed follows 
the ſtone at the heels; but it only fills the 


vacuity made by the ſtone, and does not 


Puſh it on. It has been flyly urged a- 
gainſt the art of phyſic, that phyſicians are 
rare among temperate people, ſuch as have 
no wants but thoſe of nature; and that 
where phyſicians abound, diſeaſes abound. 
This is miſtaking the cauſe for the effect, 
and the effect for the cauſe: people in 
health have no occaſion for a phyſician; 
N N but 
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but indolence and luxury beget Genen 
and diſeaſes beget phyſicians, 
During the nonage of reaſon; men are 
ſatisfied with words merely, inſtead of an 
argument. A ſea-proſpeR is charming; 
but we ſoon tire of an unbounded pro- 
ſpect. It would not give ſatisfaction to 
ſay, that it is too extenſive; for why ſhould 
not a proſpect be reliſhed, however exten- 
five? But employ a foreign term and ſay, 
that it is trop vaſte, we enquire no farther : 
a term that is not familiar, makes an im- 
preſſion, and captivates weak reaſon. This 
obſervation accounts for a mode of writing 
formerly in common uſe, that of ſtuffing 
our language with Latin words and: phra- 
ſes. . Theſe are now laid aſide as uſeleſs; 
becauſe a proper emphaſis in reading, 
makes an impreſſion deeper than any fo- 
reign term can do. 

There is one proof of the ;zembacillicy of 
w__—_ reaſon in dark times, which would 
ſcarce be believed, were not the fact ſup- 
ported by inconteſtible evidence. Inſtead 
of explaining any natural appearance by 

ſearching for a cauſe, it has been com- 
mon to account for it by 1 inventing a fable, 


which gave ſatisfaction without enquiring 
| 5 . farther. 


8 Ea. * 4 Reaſon. 1 


Father. For n inſtead of giving 
the true eauſs of xhe ſucceſſion of day and 
night, the ſacred bock of the Scandina- 
vians, termed Edda, accounts for that ſuc- 
ceffion by a tale: The giant Nor had a 
1 daughter named Night, of a dark com- 
1 plexion. She was wedded to Daglingar, 
of che family of the gods. They had 
% A male child, which they named Day, 


beautiful and ſhining like all of his fa- 


* ther's family. The univerſal father. took 
Night and Day, placed them in heaven, 
* and gave to each a horſe and a car, that 
they might travel round the world, the 
one after the other. Night goes firſt 


4 upon her horſe named Rimfaxe, [Froſty 
Mane], who moiſtens the earth with the 


foam that drops from his bit, which is 
* the dew. The horſe belonging to Day is 
named Skinfaxe, [Shining Mane], who by 
his radiant mane illuminates the air and 
the earth.“ It is obſerved by the tranſ- 


| lator of the Edda, that this way of ac- 


counting for things is well ſuited to the 
turn of the human mind, endowed with 
curioſity that is keen; but eaſily ſatisfied, 
often with words inſtead of ideas, Zoroa- 
Top by a familar fable, accounts for the 


growth 
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growth'vf evil ih ithis works,” ee 
good and an evil prineiple CURE e 
zes and Arimiiizs, Who ure in Condinwal 
conflict for preference. At che lalt day, 
Oromazes will be reunited to the Ipr 
God, from whom he iſſued. Arjmanes 
will be ſubdued, darkneſs deſtroyed; and 
the world, purified by an univerſal” con- 
Aagration, will become à luminous and 
ſhining abode, from which evil vill be 
excluded. I return to the Edda, :\ Which is 
ſtored with fables of this Kind;,;The High- 
eſt notion ſavages can form of the gods, is 
cat of men endowed with extraordinary 
power and knowledge! The oniy puzzling 
eircutnſtance is, tha they differ ſo much 
from other men as to be immortal. The 
Edda accounts for it by the following 
fable. The gods preventetl the effect of 
old age and decay, by eating certain 
ah apples, truſted to the care of Idund. 
6? Loke, the Momus of the Seatidin: vians, 
&;craftily” convey d away Tduna, and con- 
* cealed her! in a wood, Acer the euſto- 
* dy of a giant. The gods; beginning 
to wax old fand gray, detected the au- 
< thor of the theft; and; by terrible me- 


* "ORs, compelted | him to employ his ut- 
. . moſt 


Te 
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« moſt cunning, He einig Iduna and 
« her apples, in which he was ſucceſsful.” 
The origin of poetry is thus accounted for 
in the ſame work: The gods formed 
1 Cuaſer, who traverſed the earth, teach- 

e ing wiſdom to men. He was treacher- 

* ouſly flain by two dwarfs, who mixed 
* honey with his blood, and compoſed a 
” * liquor that renders all who drink of it 

= Poets, Theſe dwarfs having incurred 

* the reſentment of a certain giant, were 

„ expoſed by him upon a rock, ſurround- 
ed on all fides with the ſea. They gave 
for their ranſom the ſaid liquor, which 

the giant delivered to his daughter Gun- 
4 hoda, The precious potion was eagerly 
i ſought for by the gods; but how were 
they ro come at it? Odin, in the ſhape 
* of a worm, crept through a crevice in- 
* to the cavern where the liquor was con- 
© cealed, Then reſuming his natural 
% ſhape, and obtaining Gunloda's conſent 
* to take three draughts, he ſucked up 
© the whole; and, transforming himſelf 
* into an eagle, flew away to A/gard. The 

© giant,” who was a magician, flew with 
all ſpeed after Odin, and came up with 
* him near the gate of A/zard, The gods 

Vor. III. I'1 iſſued 
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jſſued out of their palaces to aſſiſt their 
* maſter; and preſented to him all the 
«* pitchers they could lay hands on, which 
© he inſtantly filled with the precious li- 
% quor, But in the hurry of diſeharging 
* his load, Odin poured only part of the 
liquor through his beak, the reſt being 
emitted through a leſs pure vent. The 
* former is beſtow'd by the gods upon 
* good poets, to inſpire them with divine 
e enthuſiaſm. The latter, Which is in 
much greater plenty, is beſtow'd libe- 
rally on all who apply for it; by which 
* means the world is peſtered with an 
* endleſs quantity of wretched verſes.” 
Ignorance is equally credulous in all ages. 
Albert, ſurnamed the Great, flouriſhed in 
the thirteenth century, and was a man of 
real knowledge. During the courſe of his 
education he was remarkably dull; and 
ſome years before he died became a ſort of 
changeling. That ſingularity produced | 
the following ſtory. © The holy Virg gin, 
appearing to him, demanded, whether he 
would excel in philoſophy or in theology: 
upon his chuſing the former, ſhe promiſed, 
that he ſhould become an incomparable 


Philoſopher; but added, that to puniſh 
him 


Sk. Ira. © Reafon. » 


him for not — he ſhould 
become ſtupid again as at firſt. 

Upon a flight view, it may appear un- 
accountable, that even the groſſeſt ſavages 


ſhonld take a childiſh tale for a ſolid rea- 


ſon, - But nature aids the: deception ; 
where things are related in a lively man- 


ner, and every circumſtance appears as 


paſſing in our ſight, we take all for grant- 
ed as true (a). Can an ignorant ruſtic 
doubt of inſpiration, when he ſees as it 
were the poet ſipping the pure celeſtial 
liquer? And how can that poet fail to 
produce bad verſes, who feeds on the ex- 
crements that drop from the Wunden 
even of a deity? 
In acounting for natural appearances, 
even good writers have betray'd a weak- 
neſs in reaſoning, little inferior to that a- 
bove: mentioned. They do not indeed put 
off their diſciples with a tale; but they 
put them off with a mere ſuppoſition, not 
more real-than the tale. Deſcartes aſcribes 
the motion of the planets to a vortex of 
echer whirling round and round. He 
thought not of enquiring whether there 
really be ſuch a vortex, nor what makes it 


(a) Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 100. edit. 3. 
112 move. 
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move. M. Buffon forras: che earth out of 
a ſplinter of the ſun, ſtruck off hy a comer. 
May not one be permitted humbly to en- 
quire at that eminent philoſopher, what 
formed the comet? This paſſes for ſolid 
reaſoning; and yet we laugh at the poor 
Indian, who ſupports the earth from fall- 
ing by an ee and ws eee by 
a tortoiſG. 2031797 N 
It is still more aden to reaſon up- 
on what is acknowledged to be a fiction, 
as if it were real. Such are the fictions 
admitted in the Roman law. A Roman 
taken captive in war, loſt his pri vilege of 
being a Roman citizen; for freedom was 
held eſſential to that privilege. But what ii 
he made his eſcape after perhaps an hour's 
detention? The hardſhip in that caſe ought 
to have ſuggeſted an alteration of the law, 
ſo far as to ſuſpend the privilege no long- 
er than. the captivity ſubſiſted. But the 
ancient Romans were not ſo ingenious. 
They remedied the hardſhip by a. fiction, 
that the man never had been a captive. 
The Frederician code baniſhes from the 
law. of Pruſſia an endleſs number of fic- 
tions found in the Roman law (a). Yet 


< Preface, 929. 391 doo 1 31h (A 
afterward, 


we = — ; * 1 1 I . 
4122 1 6 
* . % — 3 + ” & * | 


afterward, treating of perſonal rights, it 
is laid down as a rule, That a child in the 
womb is feigned or ſuppoſed to be born 
when the fiction is for its advantage (a). 
To a weak reaſoner, à fiction is a happy 
contrivance i for reſolving intricate que 
ſtions. Such is the conſtitution of Eng- 
land, that the Engliſh! law-courts are 
merely territorial; and that no fact hap-= 
pening abroad comes under their cogni- 
ſance. An Engliſhman, after murdering 
his: fellow-traveller in France, returns to 
dis native country. What is to be done, 
for guilt ought not to paſs unpuniſhed? 
The crime is feigned to _— 28775 don 
mitted in England, © : 
Ancient hiſtorics are full of incredible 
facts that paſſed current during the in- 
fancy of reaſon, which at preſent would 
be rejected with contempt. Every one 
who is converſant in the hiſtory of ancient 
en can recall inſtances without end. 
any perſon believe at preſent, tho? 
gravely reported by hiſtorians, that in old 
Rome there was a law, for cutting into 
Pm the en ** a ene nd en 
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huting the parts among his creditors? 
Ihe. ſtory ef Porſenna and Scevala is 
highly romantic; and the ſtory of Vam- 
pires in Hungary, ſhamefully abſurd. 
There is no reaſon;to- believe, there ever 
was ſuch a . chat of che — 
the 8 ren a \ fiction. Scotch 
hiſtorians deſcribe gravely and eircumſtan- 
tially the battle of Luncarty, as if they 
had been eye- Witneſſes. A peaſant and 
his two ſons, it is ſaid, were ploughing 
in an adjacent field, during the heat of 
the action. ue at ches, 1 


Nn in pieces; ; wa bach gang bold of 
a part, ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, 
and obtained a complete victory over the 
Danes. This ſtory has every mark of 
fiction: A man following out unconcern- 
edly his ordinary occupation of plough- 
ing, in ſight of a battle, on which depend- 
ed hi 8 wife and children, his goods, and 
perhaps his on life: three men, without 
rank or figure, with only à ſtick in the 
hand of each; ſtemming the tide of vic- 
tory, and turning the fate of battle. I 
mention not that a plough was unknown 
3 ' in | 


1 
CY 
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in Scotland for a century or two after that 


battle; for chat eircumſtance could not 
create x doubt in the hiſtorian, * he was 
ignorant F 

Reaſon, with reſpect to its agen is 
ſingular. Morals, manners, and every thing 
that appears externally, may in part be 
acquired by imitation and example; which 


have not the lighteſt influence upon the 


reaſoning faculty. The only means for 
advancing rhat faculty to maturity, are in- 
defatigable ſtudy and practice; and eden 
theſe will not carry a man one ſtep beyond 
the ſubjects he is converſant about: ex- 
| amples are not rare of inen extremely ex- 


pert in one ſcience, and groſsly deficient in 


others. Many able mathematieians are no- 
vices in politics, and even in the common 
arts of life: ſtudy and practice have ripen- 
ed them in every relation of equality, while 
they remain ignorant, like the vulgar, 
about other relations. A man, in like man- 
ner, who has beſtowed much time and 
thought i in political matters, may be a child 
as to other wan of nine Wart acts 2! 

1 


* Paſcal, the ale author af Lettres Pro- 


a vinciales, in order to explain the infinity and indi- 


4 | vigbility 
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FO © proceed to the ſecond article, contain - 
ing erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by na- 
tural biaſſes. The firſt bias I ſhall men- 
tion has an extenſive influence. What is 
ſeen, makes a deeper impreſſion than what 
is reported, or diſcovered: by reflection. 
Hence it is, that in. judging of right and 
wrong, the ignorant. and illiterate are 
ſtruck with the external act only, without 
penetrating into will or intention which 
lie out of fight. Thus with reſpect to co- 
venants, laws, vows, and other acts that 
are completed by words, , 'the whole weight 
in days of ignorance is laid upon the ex- 
ternal expreſſion, with no regard to the 


meaning of the ſpeaker or writer. The 
s beftow'd Dy 50 * his fon 


viſibility. * the Deity, ws the following » SAY 
« I will ſhow you a thing both infinite and indivi- 

« fible. It is a point moving with infinite celerity : 
4e that point is in all places at once, and entire in 
ic every place.” What an abſurdity, ſays Voltaire, 
to aſcribe motion to a mathematical point, that has 
no exiſtence but in the mind of the geometer ! that 
it can be every where at the ſame inſtant, and that 
it can move with infinite celefity ! as if infinite cele- 
rity could actually exiſt. Every word, adds he, is 
big with abſurdity; and yet he was a great man who 
uttered that ſtuff, 

* 


bee. for Eldup ie afl il 
luſtrious inſtance. Not only was the bleſ- 
| ſing intended for Efan, büt Jaedb, by de- 
ceiving his father, had rendered himſelf 
unworthy of it (a); vet Iſaac had pro- 
nounced the ſounds, and it was not in his 
power to unſay them: Mſcit wox--emfa 
reverti . ſoſhua, groſsly impoſed on by 
the Gibeonites denying that they were 
Canaanites, made a covenant witch them; 
1 he und chem to beCanead 
bythe Garter: 3 chink it callcient 
to fulfill che words of a vow, however 
hort of intention. The Duke of Lancar 
ſter, vexed at the obſtinate reſiſtance. of 
Rennes, a town in Britany, vowed in 
wrath not to raiſe the ſiege till he had 
planted the Engliſh colours upon one of 
the gates. He found it neceſſary ro "raiſe 
the liege; but his vow ſtood in the way. 
be are, Ar - relieved. him from his 


R Nn n | Ame Ss E054 2 pre nnd; 


* Many more are: | killed by a fall e a * or 
8 bt a fever, than by thunder. Yet we are much 
more afraid of the latter. It is the ſound that ter- 
rifies; tho! every man knows a * mim is over 
yer, when he hears, che ſound. Ge #1: el 
(a) Geneſis, chap. 27. E * S tt 


Vol. III. | K k | ſcruple, 
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ſcruple, permitting . him to plant his co- 
Jours upon one of the gates; and he was 
ſatisfied that his vow was fulfilled. The 
following i is an example of an abſurd con- 
cluſion deduced from a precept taken lite- 
rally, againſt common ſenſe. We are or- 
dered by the Apoſtle, to pray always; 
from which Jerom, one of rhe fathers, ar- 
me thus: Conjugal enjoyment is in- 
* conſiſtent with praying; ergo, conjugal 
* enjoyment is a fin.” By the ſame ar- 
gument it may be proved, that eating and 
drinking are ſins; and that ſleeping is a 
great ſin, being a great interruption to 
praying, With reſpect to another text, 
That a biſhop muſt be blameleſs, the 
** huſband of one wife” taken literally, a 
very different concluſion is drawn in A- 
byſlinia, That no man can be ordained a 
preſbyter till he be married, Prohibitions 
have been interpreted in the ſame ſhallow 
manner, Lord Clarendon gives two. in- 
ſtances, both of them relative to the great 
fire of London, The mayor propoſing to 
pull down a houſe in order to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the fire, was oppoſed by the law- 
yers, who declared the act to be unlawful; 


and the houſe ub burat without being 
pulled 
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pulled down. About the ſame time it was 
"rojo to break open ſome houſes in the 
temple for ſaving the furniture, the poſ- 
ſeſſors being in the country; but it was 
declared burglary to force open a door 
without conſent of the poſſeſſor. Such li- 
teral interpretation, contrary to common 
ſenſe, has been extended even to inflict 
puniſhment. Iſadas was bathing when 
the alarm was given in Lacedemon, that 
Epaminondas was at hand with a nume- 
rous army. Naked as he was, he ruſhed 
againſt the enemy with a ſpear in one 
hand and a ſword in the other, bearing 
down all before him. The Ephori fined 
him for going to battle unarmed ; but ho- 
noured him with a garland for his gallant 
behaviour, How abſurd to think that the 
law was intended for ſuch a caſe! and 
how much more abſurd to think, that the 
ſame act ought to be both puniſhed and 
rewarded! The King of Caſtile being 
carried off his horſe by a hunted hart, was 
ſaved by a perſon at hand, who cut his 
belt. The judges thought a pardon abſo- 
lately requiſite, to relieve from capital pu- 
nſhment a man who had lifted a ſword 
| EE 2 © - —_ - agans 


Q 
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againſt his ſovereign *. It is a ſalutary re- 
gulation, that a man. who is abſent can- 
not be tried for his life. Pope Formoſus 
died ſuddenly without ſuffering any pu- 
niſhment for his crimes, He was raiſed 
from his grave, dreſſed in his pontifical 
habit; and in that ſhape a criminal proceſs 
went on againſt him, Could it ſeriouſly 
be thought, that a rotten carcaſe brought 
into court was ſufficient to fulfil the law ? 
The ſame abſurd farce was play'd in Scot- 
land, upon the body of Logan of Reſtal- 
rig, ſeveral years after his interment. | The 
body of Tancred King of Sicily was raiſed 
from the grave, -and the head cut off for 
ſuppoſed rebellion, Henry IV. of . Caſtile 
was depoſed in abſence ; but, for a colour 
of juſtice, the following ridiculous ſcene 
was ated. A wooden ſtatue dreſſed in a 
royal habit, was placed on a theatre; and 
the ſentence of depoſition was ſolemnly 


A perfon unacquainted with the hiſtory of law, 
will imagine that Swift has carried beyond all bounds 
his ſatire againſt lawyers, in ſaying, that Gulliver 
had incurred a capital puniſhment, for ſaving the 
Emperor's palace by piſſing out the fire; it being 
capital in any perſon of what quality ſoever, to make 
water within the precincts of the palace. 


read 
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read to it, as if it had been the King him- 
ſelf. The Archbiſhop of Toledo ſeized 
the crown, another the ſceptre, a third 
the ſword; and the ceremony was con- 
cluded with proclaiming another king. 
How humbling are ſuch ſcenes to man, 
who values himſelf upon the faculty of 


reaſon as his prime attribute! An expe- 


dient of that kind would now be rejected 
with diſdain, as fit only to amuſe: chil- 


dren ; and yet it grieves me to obſerve 


that law-proceedings are not yet totally 
purged of ſuch abſurdities, By a law in 


Holland, the criminal's confeſſion is eſ- 
ſential to 'a capital puniſhment; no other 


evidence being held ſufficient : and yet if 
he inſiſt on his innocence, he is tortured 
till he pronounce the words of confeſſion ; 
as if ſounds merely were ſufficient, with- 
out will or intention. The practice of 
England in a ſimilar caſe, is no leſs ab- 
ſurd. Confeſſion is not there required; 


but it is required, that the perſon accuſed 


ſhall plead, and ſay whether he be inno- 


cent or guilty, But what if he ſtand 


mute? He is preſſed down by weights 
till he plead; and if he continue mute, he 
is * till he _ up the ghoſt, a tor- 


ture 


«3... 


* 
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ture known by the name of Peine forte et 
dure. Further, law copying religion, 
has exalted ceremonies above the ſubſtan- 
tial part, In England, ſo ſtrictly has form 
been adhered to, as to make the moſt tri- 
vial defect in words fatal, however certain 
the meaning be. Murdredavit for nurdra- 
vit, Jelomter for Jelonice, have been ad- 
judged to vitiate an indictment. Burga- 
riter for burglariter hath been a fatal ob- 
jection; but burgulariter hath been holden 
good. Webſter being indicted for mur- 
der, and the ſtroke being laid finiſtro 
&* bracio” inſtead of brachio,” he was diſ- 
milled. A. B. alias diftus A. C. Butcher, 
was found to vitiate the indictment; be- 
cauſe it ought to have been A. B. Butcher, 
alias dictus A. C. Butcher. 80 gladium in 
dextra ſua, without mann. 

No bias in human nature is more pre- 
valent than a deſire to anticipate futurity, 
by bein 8 made N beforchand 


Since the above was written, the . 
has enacted, That perſons arraigned for felony or 
piracy, who ſtand mute, or refuſe to anſwer direct- 
ly to the indictment, ſhall be held as confeſſing, and 
judgement ſhall paſs againſt them, as if they had ; 
been convicted oy verdict or confeſſion. . 


— 


with 
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with what will happen. It was indulged 


without reſerve in dark times; and hence 
omens, auguries, dreams, judicial aſtro- 


logy, oracles, and prophecies, without 
end. It ſhows ſtrange weakneſs not to 
ſee, that ſuch foreknowledge would be a 
gift more pernicious to man than Pando- 
ra's box: it would deprive. him of every 


motive to action; and leave no place for 


ſagacity, nor for contriving means to bring 
about a defired event. Life is an enchant- 
ed caſtle, opening to intereſting views that 
inflame the imagination and excite indu- 
ſtry. Remove the vail that hides futurity. 
—To an active, buſtling, animating ſcene, 
ſucceeds a dead ſtupor, men converted in- 
to ſtatues ; paſſive like inert matter, be- 
cauſe there remains not a ſingle motive to 
action. Anxiety about futurity rouſes our 
ſagacity to prepare for what may hap- 
pen; but an appetite to know what ſaga- 
city cannot diſcover, is a weakneſs in na- 
ture inconſiſtent with every rational prin- 
ciple *. 


* Foreknowledge of future events, differs widely 
from a conviction, that all events are fixed and im- 
mutable ; the latter leaves us free to activity; the 
former annihilates all activity. 


Propenſity 
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Propenſity to things rare and wonderful, 
is a natural bias no leſs univerſal than the 
former. Any ſtrange or - unaccountable 
event rouſes the attention, and enflames 
the mind: we ſuck it in greedily, wiſh it to 
be true, and believe it to be true upon the 
{ghteſt evidence (a). A hart taken in the 
foreſt of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, 
| bore a collar upon which was inſcribed, 
Ceſar hoc me donavit &. Every one belie- 
ved that a Roman Emperor was meant, 
and that the beaſt muſt have lived at leaſt 
a thouſand years; overlooking that the 
Emperor of Germany is alfo- ſtyled Cæſar, 
and that it was not neceſſary to go back 
fifty years. This propenſity diſplays it- 
ſelf even in childhood: ſtories of ghoſts 
and apparitions are anxiouſly liſtened to; 
and firmly believed, by the terror they oc- 

caſion; the vulgar accordingly have been 
captivated with . ſuch ſtories, upon evi- 
dence that would not be ſufficient to aſcer- 
tain the ſimpleſt fact. The abſurd and 
childiſh prodigies that are. every. where 
_ ſcattered through "_ hiſtory of Titus Li- 


* «© 'Cxfar gave me this” 


(a) See Elements of Criticiſm, * t. p. 163 ed. 5. 
vius, 


vius, not to mention 5 ancient hiſto- 
rians, would be unaccountable i in a writer 
of ſenſe and gravity, were it not for the 


propenſity mentioned. But human belief 
is not left at the mercy of every irregular 


bias: our maker has ſubjected belief to 
the, correction of the rational faculry ; and 
accordingly, in proportion as reaſon ad- 
vances towards maturity, wonders, prodi- 
gies, apparitions, incantations, witchcraft, 
and ſuch ſtuff, loſe their influence. That 
reformation however has been exceedin gly 
flow, becauſe the propenſity is exceeding- 
ly ſtrong. Such abſurdities found credit 


among wiſe men, even as late as the laſt 


age. I am ready to verify the charge, by 
introducing two men of the firſt rank for 
underſtanding : were a greater number 
neceſſary, there would be no difficulty of 
making a very long catalogue. The cele- 
brated Grotius ſhall lead the van, Pro- 
copius in his Vandal hiſtory relates, that 
ſome. orthodox Chriſtians, whoſe tongues 
were cut out by the Arians, continued 
miraculouſly to ſpeak as formerly. And 
to vouch the fact, he appeals to ſome of 


thoſe miraculous perſons, alive in Con- 


ſtantinople at the time of his writing. In 
Vor. III. LI the 
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the dark ages of Chriſtianity, when dif- 
ferent ſects were violently enflamed againſt 


each other, it is not ſurpriſing that groſs 
abſurdities were ſwallowed as real mira- 
cles: but is it not ſurpriſing, and alſo mor- 
titying, to find Grotius, the greateſt ge- 
nius of the age he lived in, adopting ſuch 


abfſurdities? For the truth of the forego- 


ing miracle, he appeals not only to Pro- 
copius, but to ſeveral other writers (a); as 


if the hearſay of a few writers were ſuffi- 


cient to make us believe an impoſſibility. 


Could it ſeriouſly be his opinion, that the 


1 Bn gone - 


great God who governs by general laws, 


permitting the ſun to ſhine alike upon men 


of whatever religton, would miraculouſly 
ſuſpend the laws of nature, in order to 
teſtify his diſpleaſure at an honeſt ſet of 
Chriſtians, led innocently into error ? Did 


he alſo believe what Procopius adds, that 


two of theſe orthodox Chriſtians were again 
deprived of ſpeech, as a puniſhment in- 
flicted by the Almighty for —— 
with proſtitutes ? 

I proceed to our famous hiſtorian, the 
Earl of Clarendon, the other perſon I had 


in view. A man long in public buſineſs, 


(a) Prolegomena to his Hiſtory of the Goths. G | 
5 ie rh 8 
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a conſummate politician - __ well ſtored 
with knowledge from books as well as 
from experience, might be fortified againſt 
fooliſh: miracles, if any man can be for- 
rified ;;- and; yet behold his ſuperſtitious 
credulity. i in childiſh ſtories ; no. leſs weak 
in that particular, than was his cotem- 
porary. Grotius. He | gravely relates an 
incident concerning the aſſaſſination of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the ſum of 


which follows. There were many _ 


oy Ties ſcattered abroad at that time, of 
prophecies and predictions of che Duke's 


2 1 and violent death; one of 


„ which, was upon a better: foundation 
of eredit, than uſually ſuch: diſcourſes 

E are founded upon. There was an offi- 
cer in the King's wardrobe in [Windſor 
i caſtle, of reputation for honeſty and diſ- 
** cretion, and at that time abdut the age 
of fifty. About ſix months before the 
+ miſerable end of the Duke, this man 
being in bed and in good health, there 
& appeared to him at midnight a man of 
4 a venerable aſpect, who drawing the cur- 
© :tains and fixing his eye upon him, ſaid, 
Do you know me, Sir. The poor man, 
7 "mal dead with fear, anſwered, That he 
2 | L1z2 thought 
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thought him to be Sir George Villiers, 


60 
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father to the Duke. Upon which he 


vas ordered by the apparition, to go to 
the Duke and tell him, that if he did 
not ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelf with 
the people, he would be ſuffered to live 


but a ſhort time. The ſame perſon ap- 
peared to him a ſecond and a third time, 


reproaching him bitterly for not per- 
forming his promiſe. The poor man 


pluck d up as much courage as to excuſe 
himſelf, that it was difficult to find ac- 
ceſs to the Duke, and that he would be 


* thought a madman, The apparition 


1mparted to him ſome ſecrets, which he 


aid would be his credentials 'to the 
Duke. The officer, introduced to the 
Duke by Sir Ralph Freeman, was recei- 
ved courteouſly. | They walked together 
near an hour; and the Duke ſometimes 


ſpoke with great commotion, tho' his 
ſervants with Sir Ralph were at ſach a 


diſtance that they could not hear a 


word. The officer, returning from the 


Duke, told Sir Ralph, that when he 
mentioned the particulars that were to 


gain him credit, the Duke's colour chan- 
* ged; and he n the officer could 
0 come 
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* come to that knowledge only by che 
« devil; for that theſe particulars were 
known only to himſelf, and to one per- 
ſon more, of whoſe fidelity he was ſe- 
cure. The Duke, who went to accom- 
„ pany the King at hunting, was obſer- 
„ved to ride all the morning in deep 
thought; and before the morning was 
« ſpent, left the field and alighted at his 
* mother's houſe, with whom he was 
* ſhut up for two or three hours. When 
the Duke left her, his countenance ap- 


„ peared full of trouble, with a mixture 


of anger, which never appeared before 
in converſing with her: and ſhe was 
found overwhelmed with tears, and in 
great agony. Whatever there was of all 
nthis, it is a notorious truth, that when 

* ſhe heard of the Duke's murder, ſhe 
* ſeemed not in the leaſt n nor 
* did expreſs much ſorrow.” _ 

The name of Lord Clarendon calls for 
more attention to the foregoing relation 


than otherwiſe it would deſerve. Ir is no 


article of the Chriſtian faith, that the dead 
preſerve their connection with the living, 
or are ever ſuffered to return to this world: 
we have no folid evidetice for ſuch a fact; 
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and rarely beg of it, except in tales for 
amuſing or terrifying children. Secondly, 
The ſtory, is inconſiſtent with the ſyſtem 
of Providence; which, for the beſt pur- 
poſes, has drawn an impenetrabie veil be- 
tween us and futurity. Thirdly, This 
apparition, tho ſuppoſed. to he endowed 
with a miraculous knowledge of future 
events, is however deficient in the ſagacity 
that belongs to a perſon of ordinary 'under- 
ſtanding. It appears twice to the officer, 
without thinking of giving him proper 
credentials; nor. does it think of them till 
ſuggeſted. by the officer. Fourthly, Why 
did not the apparition go. directly to the 
Duke himſelf; what neceſſity for employ- 
ing a third perſon? The Duke muſt have 
been much more affected with an ap pari- 
tion to himſelf, than with- the. hearing it 
at ſecond hand. The officer was afraid of 
being taken for, a madman; and the Duke 
had ſome reaſon to think him ſuch. 
Laſtly, The apparition happened above 
chree months before the Duke's death; 

and Ft we. your: not of a ſingle ſtep. taken 


* a + 5 


got, The no; of the hiſtorian. and 


the regard we owe him, have drawn from 
me 
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me the foregoing refleQions; which with 
reſpeR to the ſtory itſelf are very little ne- 
ceſlary ; for the evidence is really not ſuch 
as to verify any ordinary occurrence, His 
Lordſhip acknowledges, that he had no 
evidence but common report, ſaying, that 
it was one of the many ſtories ſeattered 
abroad at that time. He does not ſay, that 
the ſtory was related to him by the officer, 
. whoſe name he does not even mention, or 
by Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke, 
or by the Duke's mother. If any thing 
happened like what is related, it may with 
good reaſon be ſuppoſed that the officer 
was crazy or enthuſiaſtically mad: nor 
have we any evidence beyond common re- 
port, that he communicated any ſecret to 
the Duke. Here are two remarkable in- 
ſtances of an obſervation made above, that 
a man may be high in one ſcience and very 
low in another. Had Grotius, or had 
Clarendon, ſtudied the fundamentals of 
reaſon and religion coolly and impartially, 
as they did other ſciences, they would never 
have given faith to reports ſo ill vouched, 
and ſo contradictory to ne ſound prin- 
ciple of theology. 

Another ſource of erroneous reaſonin g. 
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is a ſingular tendency in the mind of man 
to myſteries and hidden meanings. Where 
an object makes a deep impreſſion, the 


| buſy mind is ſeldom fatisfied with the 


fimple and obvious intendment: invention 
is rouſed to allegorize, and to pierce in- 
to hidden views and purpoſes. I have a 
Notable example at hand, with reſpect to 
forms and ceremonies in religious wor- 
ſhip, Joſephus (a), talking of the taber- 
nacle, has rhe following paſſage. ** Let 
e any man conſider the ſtructure of the 
© tabernacle, the ſacerdotal veſtments, the 
** veſſels dedicated to the ſervice of the 
© altar; and he muſt of neceſſity be con- 
« vinced, that our lawgiver was a pious 
% man, and that all the clamours againſt 
«< us and our profeſſion, are mere calum- 
„ny. For what are all of theſe but the 
% image of the whole world? This will 
appear to any man who ſoberly and im- 
* partially examines the matter. The ta- 
* bernacle of thirty cubits is divided into 
* three parts; two for the prieſts in ge- 
e neral, and as free to them as the earth 
and the ſea; the third, where no mor- 
« tal muſt be admitted, is as the heaven, 


(a) Jewiſh Antiquities, book 3. 
Ws « reſerved 
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* reſerved for God himſelf. The twelve 
e Joaves of ſhew-bread fignify the twelve 
e months of the year. The candleſtick, 
* compoſed of ſeven branches, refers to 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, through 
„ which the ſeven planets ſhape their 
e courſe; and the ſeven lamps on the top 
** of the ſeven branches bear an analogy 
eto the planets themſelves. The curtains 
* of four colours repreſent the four ele- 
* ments. The fine linen ſignifies the 
earth, as flax is raiſed there. By the 
* purple is underſtood the ſea, from the 
* blood of the murex, which dies that 
colour. The violet colour is a ſymbol . 
„of the air; and the ſcarlet of the fire, 
* By the linen garment of the high- 
« prieſt, is deſigned the whole body of the 
earth: by the violet colour the heavens. 
„The pomegranates fignify lightning: 
(the bells tolling ſignify thunder. The 
* four-coloured ephod bears a reſem- 
* blance to the very nature of the uni- 
* verſe, and the inter weaving it with gold 
has a regard to the rays of light. The 

* girdle Abt the body of the prieſt is as 
* the ſea about the globe of the earth. 
“The two ſardonyx ſtones are a kind of 
Vor. III. M m * figure 


* 
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« figure of the ſun and moon; and the 
e twelve other ſtones may be underſtood, 
*& either of the twelve months, or of the 
% twelve ſigns in the zodiac. The vio- 
© jet- coloured tiara is a reſemblance of 
* heaven; and it would be irreverent to 
** have written the ſacred name of God 
* upon any other colour. The triple 
* crown and plate of gold give us to un- 
« derſtand the glory and majeſty of Al- 
© mighty God. This is a plain illuſtra- 
tion of theſe matters; and I would not 
** loſe any opportunity of doing juſtice to 
© the honour and wiſdom of our incom- 
« parable lawgiver.” How wire-drawn 
and how remote from any appearance of 
truth, are the foregoing alluſions and 
imagined reſemblances! But religious 
forms and ceremonies, however arbitrary, 
are never held to be ſo. If an uſeful pur- 
; Poſe do not appear, it is taken for grant- 
ed that there muſt be a hidden meaning; 
and any meaning, however childiſh, will 
ſerve when a better cannot be fend, 
Such propenſity there is in dark ages for 
allegorizing, that even our Saviour's mi- 
racles have not eſcaped. Where-ever any 


ſeeming difficulty occurs in the plain ſenſe, 
the 
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the fathers of the church, Origen, Augu- 


ſtine, and Hilary, are never at a loſs for a 


myſtic meaning. Sacrifice to the cele- 
* ſtial gods with an odd number, and to 
* the terreſtrial gods with an even num- 
© ber,” is a precept of Pythagoras. An- 
other is, Turn round in adoring the 
gods, and fit down when thou haſt wor- 
* ſhipped.” The learned make a ſtrange 
pother about the hidden meaning of theſe 
precepts. But, after all, have they any 
hidden meaning? Forms and ceremonies 
are uſeful in external worſhip, for occupy- 
ing the vulgar; and it is of no importance 
what they be, provided they prevent the 
mind from wandering. Why ſuch partia- 
lity to ancient ceremonies, when no hidden 
meaning is ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chriſtians, 
ſuch as bowing to the caſt, or the prieſt 
performing the liturgy, partly in a black 
upper garment, partly in a white? No ideas 
are more {imple than of numbers, nor leſs 
ſuſceptible of any hidden meaning; and 
yet the profound Pythagoras has imagined 
many ſuch meanings. The number one, 
lays he, having. no parts, repreſents the 
Deity : it repreſents alſo order, peace, and 
tranquillity, which reſult from unity of 

Mm 2 ſentiment. 
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ſentiment. The number two repreſents 
diſorder, confuſion, and change. He diſ- 
covered- in the number three the moſt 
ſublime myſteries: all things are compo- 
ſed, ſays he, of three ſubſtances. The 
number four is holy in its nature, and con- 
ſtitutes the divine eſſence, which conſiſts 
in unity, power, benevolence, and wiſ- 
dom. Would one believe, that the great 
| Philoſopher, who demonſtrated the 47th 
propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid, 
was the inventor of ſuch childiſh conceits? 
Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to divert 
himſelf with them. Whether ſo or not, 
it ſeems difficult to be explained, how ſuch 
trifles were preſerved in memory, and 
handed down to us through ſo many ge- 
nerations. All that can be ſaid is, that 
during the infancy of knowledge, every 
novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long courſe of time to ſeparate the corn 
from the chaff*, A certain writer, ſmit- 
ten 


* The following precepts of the ſame philoſo- 
pher, tho now only fit for the Child's Guide, were 
originally cheriſhed, and preſerved in memory, as 
emanations of ſuperior wiſdom. *© Do not enter a 


« temple for worſhip, but with a decent air, Ren- 
& ger 
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ten with the conceit of hidden meanings, 


has applied his talent to the conſtellations 


of the zodiac. The lion typifies the force 
or heat of the ſun in the month of July, 
when he enters that conſtellation. The 
conſtellation where the ſun is in the month 
of Auguſt is termed the virgin, ſignifying 
the time of harveſt. He enters the balance 


in September, denoting the equality of 


day and night. The ſcorpion, where he is 


found in October, is an emblem of the 


diſeaſes. that are frequent during that 
month, &c, The balance, I acknowledge, 
18 wk hit off; but I ſee not clearly the 
reſemblance of the force of a lion to the 
heat of the ſun; and till leſs that of har- 
veſt to a virgin: the ſpring would be more 
happily repreſented by a virgin, and the 
harveſt by a woman in the act of delivery. 


Our tendency to myſtery and allegory, 


& der not life painful by undertaking too many af- 

| © fairs. Be always ready for what may happen. 
„Never bind yourſelf by a vow, nor by an oath. 
« Irritate not a man who is angry.” The ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece made a figure in their time; but it 
would be unreaſonable to expect, that what they 
taught during the infancy of knowled ge, ſhould make 
a figure in its maturity. 
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diſplays itſelf with great vigour in think- 
ing of our forefathers and of the ancients 
in general, by means of the veneration 
that is paid them. Before writing was 
known, ancient hiſtory is made up of tra- 
ditional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled 
England; and the Scots are deſcended 
from Scota, daughter to an Egyptian king. 
Have we not equally reaſon to think, that 
the hiſtories of the heathen gods are in- 
volved in fable? We pretend not to draw 
any hidden meaning from the former: 
| why ſhould we ſuſpect any ſuch meaning 
in the latter? Allegory is a ſpecies of wri- 
ting too refined for a ſavage or barbarian : 
it is the fruit of a cultivated imagination; 
and was a late invention even in Greece. 
The allegories of Eſop are of the ſimpleſt 
kind: yet they were compoſed after learn- 
ing began to flouriſh; and Cebes, whoſe 
allegory about the life of man is juſtly 
celebrated, was a diſciple of Socrates, Pre- 
poſſeſſion however in favour of the an- 
_ cients makes us conclude, that there muſt 
be ſome hidden meaning or allegory in 
their hiſtorical fables; for no better reaſon 
than that they are deſtitute of common 
ſenſe, In the Greek mythology, there 

DT are 


Sk. I. 2. e wy 
are numberleſs fables related as hiſtorical 
fats merely; witneſs the fable of gods 


mixing with women, and procreating gi- 


ants, like what we find in the fabulous 
hiſtories of many other nations. Theſe gi- 
ants attempt to dethrone Jupiter: Apollo 
keeps the ſheep of Admetus: Minerva 
ſprings from the head of Jove *: Bacchus 
15 cut out of his thigh: Orpheus goes to 
hell for his wife: Mars and Venus are 
caught by Vulcan in a net; and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch childiſh ſtories. But the 
Greeks, many centuries after the invention 
of ſuch fooliſh fables, became illuſtrious 
for arts and ſciences; and nothing would 
fatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 
them profound philoſophers, even when 
mere ſavages. Hence endleſs attempts to 


* However caſy it may be to draw an allegorical 
meaning out of that fable, I cannot admit any ſuch 
meaning to have been intended. An allegory is a 
fable contrived to illuſtrate ſome acknowledged truth, 
by making a deeper impreſſion than the truth would 


make in plain words; of which we have ſeveral beau- 


tiful inſtances in the Spectator (Elements of Criticiſm, 
chap. 20. f 6.). But the fable here was underſtood 


to be a matter of fact, Minerva being worſhipped by 


the Greeks as a real goddeſs, the daughter of Jupiter 
without a mother. 
detect 
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detect myſteries and hidden meanings in 
their fables. Let other interpreters of chat 
kind paſs: they give me no concern. But 
I cannat, without the deepeſt concern, 
behold our illuſtrious philoſopher Bacon 
employing his talents ſo abſurdly. What 
imbecillity muſt, there be in human na- 
ture, when ſo great a genius is capable of 
ſuch puerilities! As a ſubject ſo humbling 
is far from being agreeable, I confine. my- 
ſelf to a few inſtances. . In an ancient 
fable, Prometheus formed man out of 
clay; and kindling. a bundle of birch rods 
at the chariot of the ſun, brought down 
fire to the earth for the uſe of his creature 
man. And tho' ungrateful man complain- 
ed to Jupiter of that theft, yet the god, 
pleaſed with the ingenuity of Prometheus, 
not only confirmed to man the uſe of 
fire, but conferred on him a gift much 
more conſiderable: the gift was perpetual 
youth, which was laid upon an aſs to be 
carried to the earth. The aſs, wanting to 
drink at a brook, was oppoſed by a ſer- 
pent, who inſiſted to have the burden, 
without which, no drink for the poor aſs. 
And thus, for a draught of plain water, 
was perpetual youth transferred from man 
„ 1.454 6 


to the ſerpent, This fable has a ſtriking 
reſemblance to many in the Edda; and, 
in the manner of the Edda, accounts for 
the invention of fire, and for the mortali- 
ty of man. Nor is there in all the Edda 
one more childiſh, or more diſtant from 
any appearance of a rational meaning. It 
is handled however by our philoſopher 
with much ſolemn gravity, as if every 
ſource of wiſdom were locked up in it. 
The explanation he gives, being too long 
to be copied here, ſhall be reduced to a 
few particulars. After an elogium upon 
tony: his Lordſhip proceeds thus. The 
2 — wherein Prometheus ſtole his 
* fire, is properly deſcribed from the na- 
ture of the thing; he being ſaid to have 
done it by applying a rod of birch to the 
e chariot of the ſun : for birch is uſed in 
« ſtriking and beating; which clearly de- 
notes fire to proceed from violent per- 
« cuflions and colliſions of bodies, where- 
* by the matters ſtruck are ſubtilized, 
« rarefied, put into motion, and ſo pre- 
* pared to receive the heat of the celeſtial 
* bodies. And accordingly they, in a 
e clandeſtine and ſecret manner, ſnatch 
* fire, as it were by ſtealth, from the 

Vol. III. Nn _ © chariot 
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% chariot of the ſun.“ He goes on as fol- 
ea *© The next is a remarkable part of 
$6 the fable; which. repreſents, that men, 
© inſtead of gratitude, accuſed both Pro- 
+ metheus and his fire to Jupiter: and yet 
e the accuſation proved ſo pleaſant to Ju- 

© piter, that he not only indulged man- 
kind the uſe of fire, but conferred upon 
* them perpetual youth. Here it may 
© ſeem ſtrange, that the ſin of ingratitude 
10 ſhould meet with approbation or reward. 
Fut the allegory. has another view; and 
« denotes, that the accuſation both of hu- 
„man nature and human art, proceeds 
from a noble and laudable temper of 
mind, viz, modeſty; and alſo tends to 
* a very good purpoſe, viz, to ſtir up 
* freſh induſtry and new diſcoveries,” 
Can any thing be more wire- drawn? 7 

Vulcan, attempting the chaſtity of Mi- 
nerva, had recourſe to force. In the 
ſtruggle, his /emen, falling upon the ground, 
produced Erictonius; whoſe body from 
the middle upward was comely and well 
proportioned, his thighs and legs ſmall 
and deformed like an eel. Conſcious of 
that defect, he was the inventor of cha- 
riots; which ſhowed the graceful part of 
7 5 8 is 


1 
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his body, and concealed what was de- 
formed. Liſten to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. Art, by the various 
i uſes it makes of fire, is here repreſented 
* by Vulcan: and Nature is repreſented 
by Minerva, becauſe of _ induſtry 
* employ'd' in her works. Art, when it 
offers violence to Nature a order to- 
bend her to its purpoſe, ſeldom attains 
the end propoſed. Yet, upon great 
MY ſtruggle and application, there proceed 
certain imperfect births, or lame abor- 
* tive works; which however, with' great 
„ pomp and deceitful appearances, are 
*-triamphanrtly carried about, and ſhown 
* by impoſtors.“ I admit the ingenuity 
of that forc'd meaning; but had the in- 
ventor of that fable any latent meaning? 
If he had, why did he conceal it? The in- 
genious meaning would have merited 
praiſe; the fable itſelf none at all. z 
I I ſhall add but one other inſtance, for 
they grow tireſome, Sphinx was a mon- 
ſter, having the face and voice of a virgin, 
the wings of a bird, and the talons of a 
gryphin. She reſided on the ſummit of a 
mountain, near the city Thebes, Her 
manner was, to lie in ambuſh for travel- 
14) —— TS 3 | lers, 
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lers, to pedpoſt durk iddles which theres 
ceived from the Muſes, and to tear thoſe 
to pieces who could nor ſolve them. The 
Thebans having offered their kingdom to 
the man vrho ſhould interpret theſe riddles, 
Oedipus preſented himſelf before the mon- 
ſter, and he was required to explain the 
following riddle: What creature is that, 
which being born four-footed, becomes 

afterwards two-footed, then three-faoted, 

and laſtly four- footed again. Oedipus 
anſwered, It was man, who in his infancy 
crawls upon his hands and feet, then 
walks upright upon his twa feet, walks in 
old age with a ſtick, and at laſt lies four- 
footed in bed. Oedipus having thus ob- 
tained the victory, flew. the monſter; and 
laying the carcaſe upon an aſs; carried it 
off in triumph. Now for the explanation. 
This is an elegant and inſtructive. fable, 
invented ta repreſent ſcience: for Sci- 
© ence may be called a monſter, being 
ſtrangely gazed at and admired by the 
“ignorant. Her figure and form is va- 
** rious, by reaſon of the vaſt variety of 
ſubjects that ſcience conſiders. Her 
voice and countenance are repreſented 
E Kar, by reaſon of her gay appear- 


ance, 


+ * 
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*,ancR; oben of ſpeegh. icant 
6. Age added, becauſe the ſciences and their 
ti inventions fly about in a moment; for 
„ Fnawjedge,.. like: light communicated 

| «from. torch to -zorch,. is preſently catch 
eli and.;copiouſly diffuſed. Sharp and 
* hooked talons are elegantly attributed 
© to her; becauſe the axioms and argu- 
ments of ſcience. fix down the mind, and 
© keep it from moving or ſlipping away.“ 
Again: All ſcience ſeems placed on 
1 high, as it were on the tops of moun- 
„ tains that are hard to climb: for ſci- 
+, ence tis juſtly imagined a ſublime and 
+. lofty thing, looking down: upon igno- 
* rance, and at the ſame time taking an 
extenſive view on all ſides, as is utual 
on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is 
ſaid to propoſe difficult queſtions and 
Nun iddles, which ſhe received from the 
Muſes. Theſe queſtians, while they re- 
nin with; the Muſes, may be pleaſant, 

as contemplation and enquiry are when 

6 e is their anly aim: but after 
4 they are delivered to Sphinx, that is, to 
„practice, which impels to action, choice, 
< and determination; then it is that they 


& become ſevere and torturing; * . 
"* leſs 
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6 Jeſs ſolved, ſtran dy perpleSithe Human 

6, mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with 

*. the utmoſt elegance added in the fable, 

that the carcaſe of Sphinx was laid up- 

4 on an aſs; for there is nothing fo fubtile 

and abſtruſe, but after being tnade plain, 

4 may be conceived by the ſloweſt capa 

©. city. According to ſuch latitude of in- 

terpretation, there is nothing b _ 


_ to make quidlibet er guolibet, 


e Who would not laugh if Aka 4 gi there be? "wy 
*. 80 2 4 hy 3 if. Atticus were be! nfl | 


, * 
1 77 


2 1 5 * 4 


hb will deen the ads OR a moment 
Kane to bear what our author ſays in 
juſtiication of ſuch myſterious meaning. 
Out of many reaſons, I ſelect the two fol- 
lowing. It may paſs for a farther indi- 
cation of a concealed and ſeeret meaning, 
that ſome of - theſe fables are ſo abſurd 
* and idle in their narration, as to pro- 
claim an allegory even afar off. A fable 
that carries probability with it, may be 
ſuppoſed invented for pleaſure,” or in 
imitation of hiſtory; but what could 
never be conceived or related in this 
© -way, muſt ſurely have 4 different uſe. 


* Hor 3 what a "rnorfirons: fiction 
| cc. 18 
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is this? That Jupiter ſhould” take Meris 

Gaps wife; and as ſoen as he found her 

« pregnant eat her up; whereby he alſo 
i conceived, and out of his head brought 
e forth Pallas armed! Certainly no mortal 
“ could, but for the ſake of the moral it 
“ couches, invent ſuch an abſurd dream 


* 2 At that rate, the more ridi- 
culous or abſurd à fable is, the more in- 
ſtructive it muſt be. This opinion re- 
ſembles that of the ancient Germans with 
reſpect to mad women, who were held to 
be ſo wiſe, as that every thing they uttered 
was prophetic. Did it never occur to our 
author, that in the infancy of the reaſon- 
ing faculty, the imagination is ſuffered to 
roam without controul, as in a dream; and 
that the vulgar in all ages are delighted 
with wonderful ſtories; the more out of 
nature, the more to their taſte? _ 

We: proceed to the other reaſon, © The 

argument of moſt weight. with me is, 
That many of theſe fables appear not 
* to have been invented by the perſons 
© who relate and divulge them, whether 
Homer, Heſiod, or others; for if I were 

 afured oy firſt flowed frans thoſe later 


© times 
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times and authors, I ſhonld never expect 


40 


any thing ſingularly great or noble from 


ſuch an origin. But whoever atten- 


« tively conſiders: the thing, will find, that 


c 


( 


cc 
c 

66 
264 
ce 


66 


«Cc 


theſe fables are delivered down by thoſe 
„ writers, not as matters then firſt in- 
vented, but as received and embraced 
in earlier ages. And this principally 
raiſes my eſteem of thoſe fables; which 


I receive, not as the product of the age, 


or invention of the poets, but as ſacred 
relics, gentle whiſpers, and the breath 
of better times, that from the tradi- 
tions of more ancient nations, came at 
length into the flutes and trumpets of 
the Greeks.“ Was it our author's ſin- 


cere opinion, that the farther back we 
trace the hiſtory of man, the more of ſci- 
ence and knowledge is found; and conſe- 
quently that rein. are the moſt learned 
of all men? 


The following fable of the + Rage Ca- 


nadians ought to be myſterious, if either 
of the reaſons urged above be concluſive, 
There were in the beginning but fix 


£c 


men in the world, (from whence ſprung 


* 15 not * one of theſe aſcended to 
* heaven 
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| + heaven in queſt of a woman named 4- 
« tahentfic, and had carnal knowledge of 
te her. She being thrown headlong from 

the height of the empyrean, was recei- 
ved on the back of a tortoiſe, and de- 
„ livered of two children, one of whom 
« ſlew. the other.” This fable is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that it muſt have a latent meaning; 
and one needs, but copy our author to 
pump a deep myſtery out of it, however 
little, intended by the inventer. And if 
either abſurdity or antiquity entitle fables 
to be held facred relics, gentle whiſpers, 
and the breath of better times, the follow- 
ing Japaneſe fables are well intitled to 


theſe diſtinguiſhing epithets. + Bunſio, 
in wedlock, having had no children for 
many years, addreſſed her prayers to the 
gods, was heard, and was delivered of 
500. eggs. Fearing that the eggs might 
produce monſters, ſhe packed them up in 
a box, and threw them into the river. An 
old fiſherman finding the box, hatched 
the eggs in an oven, every one of which 
produced a child. The children were fed 
with boiled rice and mugwort-leaves; and 
being at laſt left to thitt for themſelves, 


they fell a-robbing on the highway, Hear- 
Vole ME © „ ing 
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ing of a man famous for great wealth, 
they told their ſtory at his gate, and beg- 
ged ſome food, This happening to be the 
houſe of their mother, ſhe own'd them 
for her children, and gave a great enter- 
tainment to her friends and neighbours, 
She was afterward inliſted among the god- 
deſſes by the name of Benſaiten: her 500 
ſons were appointed to be her attendants ; 
and to this day ſhe is worſhipped | in Japan 
as the goddeſs of riches.” Take another 
fable of the. ſame ſtamp. The Japaneſe 
have a table of lucky and unlucky days, 
which they believe to have been compaſed 
by Abino Seimei, a famous aſtrologer, 
and a ſort of demi-god. They have the 
following tradition of him. A young 
fox, purſued by hunters, fled into a tem- 
ple, and took ſhelter in the boſom of A- 
bino Jaſſima, ſon and heir to the king of 
the country. Refuſing to yield the poor 
creature to the unmerciful hunters, he 
defended himſelf with great bravery, and 
ſet the fox at liberty. The hunters, 
through reſentment againſt the young 
pringſ, murdered his royal father; but 
Jaſſima revenged his father's death, kill- 
ing the traitors with his own hand. Up- 


on this ſignal victory, a lady of incompa- 
rable beauty appeared to him, and made 
ſuch an impreſſion on his heart, that he 
took her to wife. Abino Seimei, procrea- 
ted of that marriage, was endowed with 
divine wiſdom, and with the precious gift 
of prophecy. Jaſſima was ignorarit that 
his wife was the very fox whoſe life he had 
ſaved, till ſhe reſumed by degrees her for- 
mer ſhape.” If there be any hidden my- 
ſtery in this tale, I ſhall not deſpair of 
finding a myſtery in every fairy-tale in- 
vented by Madam Gomez. | 
It is lamentable to obſerve the ſlow pro- 
greſs of human underitanding and the fa- 
culty of reaſon. If this reflection be ve- 
rified in our celebrated philoſopher Bacon, 
how much more in others? It is com- 
fortable, however, that human under- 
ſtanding is in a progreſs toward maturity, 
however ſlow. The fancy of allegorizing 
ancient fables, is now out of faſhion: en- 
hghtened reaſon has unmaſked theſe fables, 
and left them in their nakedneſs, as the 
invention of 1lliterate ages when wonder 
was the prevailing paſſion. | 
Having diſcufled the firſt two heads, . 
. to the third, viz, Erroneous rea- 
O o 2 ſoning 
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ſoning occaſioned by acquired biaſſes. 
And one of theſe that has the greateſt in- 
fluence in perverting the rational faculty, 
is blind religious zeal. There is not in 
nature a ſyſtem more ſimple or perſpicu- 
ous than that of pure religion; and yet 
what a complication do we find in it of 
metaphyſical ſubtilties and unintelligible 
jargon! That ſubject being too well 
known to need illuſtration, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few inſtances of the influence 
that religious ſuperſtition has on other 

= : IE 
A hiſtory-painter and a player require 
the ſame ſort of genius. The one by co- 
lours, the other by looks and geltures, ex- 
preſs various modifications of paſſion, even 
what are beyond the reach of words; and 
to accompliſh theſe ends, great ſenſibility 
is requiſite, as well as judgement, Why 
then is not a player equally reſpected with 
a hiſtory-painter ? It was thought by zea- 
lots, that a play is an entertainment too 
ſplendid for a mortified Chriſtian; upon 
which account players fell under church- 
cenſure, and were even held unworthy of 
Chriſtian burial, A hiſtory-painter, on 
the contrary, being frequently employ'd 
3% in 
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in painting for the church, was always in 
high eſteem. It is only among Proteſtants 
that players are beginning to be reſtored 
to their privileges as free citizens; and 
there perhaps never exiſted a hiſtory- 
painter more juſtly eſteemed, than Gar- 
rick, a player, is in Great Britain. Ari- 
ſtarchus, having taught that the earth 
moves round the ſun, was accuſed by the 
Heathen prieſts, for troubling the repoſe 
of their houſehold- gods. Copernicus, for 
the ſame doctrine, was accuſed by Chri- 
ſtian prieſts, as contradicting the ſcrip- 
tures, which talk of the ſun's moving. 
And Galileo, for adhering to Copernicus, 
was condemned to priſon and penance: 
he found it neceſſary to recant upon his 
knees. A bias acquired from Ariſtotle, 
kept reaſon in chains for centuries. Scho- 
laſtic divinity in particular, founded on 
the philoſophy of that author, was more 
hurtful to the reaſoning faculty than the 
Goths and Huns. Tycho Brache ſuffered 
great perſecution for maintaining, that 
the heavens were ſo far empty of matter 
as to give free courſe to the comets; con- 
trary to Ariſtotle, who taught, that the 
heavens are harder than a diamond: it 
was 
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was extremely ill taken, that a fimple mor- 
tal ſhould pretend to give Ariſtotle the lie. 
During the infancy of reaſon, ain, 
is the prevailing argument. i 
Reaſon is eaſily warped dy habit. In 
a. pes among the Athenians about 
adjuſting the form of their government, 
thoſe who lived in the high country were 
for democracy; the inhabitants of the 
plains were for oligarchy; and the ſea- 
men for monarchy. Shepherds are all 
equal: in a corn- country, there are a few 
maſters and many ſervants: on ſhipboard, 
there is one commander, and all the reſt 
ſubjects. Habit was their adviſer : none 
of them thought of conſulting reaſon, in 
order to judge what was the beſt form 


» Ariſtotle, it would appear, was leſs regarded 
by his cotemporaries than by the moderns. Some 
perſons having travelled from Macedon all the way 
to Perſia, with complaints againſt Antipater; Alex- 
ander obſerved, that. they would not have made 
ſo long a journey had they received no injury. And 
Caſſander, ſon of Antipater, replying, that their 
long journey was an argument againſt them, truſt- 
ing that witneſſes would not be brought from ſuch 
a diſtance to give evidence of their calumny 3 3 Alex- 
ander, ſmiling, ſaid, Tour argument is one of 

« Ariſtotle's ſophiſms, which will ſerve cither fide 


40 ' equally.” 


upon 
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upon the whole. Habit of a different 
kind has an influence no leſs powerful. 
Perſons who are in the habit of reaſoning, 
require demonſtration for every thing: 
eyen a ſelf-evident propoſition is not ſuf- 
tered to eſeape. Such demonſtrations oc+ 
cur more than once in the Elements of 
Euclid, nor has Ariſtotle, with all his 
kill in logic, entirely avoided them, 
Can any thing be more ſelf-evident, than 
the difference between pleaſure and mo- 
tion? Yet Ariſtotle attempts to demon- 
ſtrate, that they are different. No mo- 
* tion,” ſays he, except circular mo- 
tion, is perfect in any one point of 
* time; there is always ſomething want- 
ing during its courſe, and it is not per- 
fected till it arrive at its end. But plea- 
ſure is perfect in every point of time; 
being the ſame from the beginning to 
the end,” The difference is clear from 


perception: but inſtead of being clear 


from this demonſtration, it ſhould rather 
follow from it, that pleaſure is the ſame 
with motion in a circle. Plato alſo at- 
tempts to demonſtrate a ſelf-evident pro- 


poſition, that a quality is not a body. 


* Every body, ſays he, is a ſubject: 
quality 
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* quality is not a ſubject bur an acci- 
** dent; ergo, quality is not a body. A- 
gain, A body cannot be in a ſubject: 
cc every quality i is in a ſubject; ergo, qua- 
* lity is not a body.“ But Deſcartes af- 
fords the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of the 
kind. He was the greateſt geometer of the 
age he lived in, and one of the greateſt of 
any age; which inſenſibly led him to over- 
Jook intuitive knowledge, and to admit no 
propoſition but what is demonſtrated or 
proved in the regular form 'of ſyllogifm, 
He took a fancy to doubt even of his own 
exiſtence, till he was convinced of it by 
the following argument. Cg ito, ergo ſum : 
7 think, therefore I exit. And what ſort 
of a demonſtration is this after all ? In 
the very fundamental propoſition he ac- 
knowledges his exiſtence by the term 7; 
and how abſurd is it, to imagine a proof 
neceſſary of what is admitted in the fun- 
damental propoſition ? In the next place, 
How does our author know that he 
thinks? If nothing is to be taken for 
granted, an argument is no leſs neceſſary 
to prove that he thinks, than to prove that 
he exiſts. It is true, that he has intuitive 
knowledge of his thinking; but has he 

1 . 
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not the fame of his exiſting? ? Wobld not 
a man deſerve to be laughed at, who, af- 
ter warming himſelf at a fire, ſhould ima- 


gine the following argument neceſſary to 


prove its exiſtence, ** The fire burns, ergo 
it exiſts. wel Liſten to an author of high 
reputation attempting to demonſtrate a 
ſelf-evident propoſition. * The labour of 
B cannot be the labour of C; becauſe i it 
« js the application of the organs and 
* powers of B, not of C, to the effecting 
7 ſomething ; ; and therefore the labour 
js as much B's, as the limbs and faculties 
made uſe of are his. Again, the efe&# 


“ or produce of the labour of B, is not the 


effect of the labour of C: and therefore 
* this effect or produce is B's, not C's ; 
% as much B's, as the labour was B's, and 
not Cs: Becauſe, what the labour of 


* cauſes or produces, B produces by 


his labour; or it is the product of B 
* by his labour: that is, it is B's product, 
not C's or any other's. And if C ſhould 
pretend to any property in that which B 
can truly call his, he would act contrary 
to truth (a).“ 

In every ſubject of reaſoning, to define 


(4) Religion of Nature delineated, ſect. 6. parag. 2. 
Vol. III. P p 9 
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terms is neceſſary in order to avoid miſ- 
takes: and the only poſſible way of defi- 
ning a term, is to expreſs its meaning in 
more ſimple terms. Terms expreſſing ideas 
that are ſimple without parts, admit not 
of being defined, becauſe there are no 
terms more ſimple to expreſs their mean- 
ing. To ſay that every term is capable of 
a definition, is in effect to ſay, that terms 
reſemble matter; that as the latter i is di- 
viſible without end, ſo the former is re- 
ducible into ſimpler terms without end. 
The habit however of defining is ſo inve- 
terate in ſome men, that they will attempt 
to define words ſignifying ſimple ideas. 
Is there any neceſſity to define motion: do 
not children underſtand the meaning of 
the word? And how is it poſſible to de- 
fine it, when there are not words more 
ſimple to define it by? Let Worſter (a) 
attempts that bold taſk, © A continual 
* change of place,” ſays he, or leaving 
done place for another, without remain- 
« ing for any ſpace of time in the ſame 

place, 18 called motion. That every 
body in motion is continually changing 
place, is true: but change of Place 1 is not 
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motion; it is the effect of motion. Graveſ- 
end (a) defines motion thus, © Motus 
« eſt tranſlatio de loco in locum, ſive con- 
« tinua loci mutatio*;” which is the ſame 
with the former. Yet this very. author 
admits /ocus or place tor ſignify a ſimple 
idea, incapable of a definition. Is it more 
fimple or more intelligible than motion? 
But, of all, the moſt remarkable defini- 
tion of motion is that of Ariſtotle, famous 
for its impenetrability, or rather abſurdi- 
ty, © Actus entis in potentia, quatenus in 
potentia F.” His definition of time is 
numerus motus ſecundum prius ac poſterins. 
This definition as well as that of motion, 
may more properly be conſidered as riddles 
propounded for exerciſing invention. Not 
a few writers on algebra define negative 
quantities to be ann leſs than no- 
thing. | 

Extenſion enters into the conception of 
every particle of matter; becauſe every 


(a) Elements of Phyſics, p. 23. 


* Motion is, the removing from one place to 
* another, or a continual change of place.” 


The action of a —_—_ in power: ſo far as it is 
in Sos 95 
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particle of matter has length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. Figure in the ſame man- 
ner enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter; becauſe every particle 
of matter is bounded; By the power of 
abſtraction, figure may be conceived in- 
dependent of the body that is figured; and 
extenſion may be conceived independent 
of the body that is extended. Theſe par- 
ticulars are abundantly plain and obvi- 
ous ; and yet obſerve what a heap of jar- 
gon is employ'd by the followers of Leib- 
nitz, in their fruitleſs endeavours to de- 
fine extenſion, They begin with frmple 
exiſtences, which they ſay are unextended, 

and without parts. According to that 
definition, ſimple exiſtences cannot belong 
to matter, becauſe the ſmalleſt particle of 
matter has both parts and extenſion. But 
to let that paſs, they endeavour to ſhow 
as follows, how the idea of extenſion ari- 
ſes from theſe ſimple exiſtences. We 
** may look upon ſimple exiſtences, as ha- 
ving mutual relations with reſpe& to 
e their internal ſtate ; relations that form 
* a certain order in their manner of exiſt- 
_ence. And this order or arrangement 
of things, coexiſting and linked toge- 

ther 
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e ther but ſo as we do not diſtinctly un- 
„ derſtand how, cauſes in us a confuſed 
idea, from whence ariſes the appearance 
« of. extenſion.” A Peripatetic philoſo- 
pher being aſked, What ſort of things the 
ſenſible ſpecies of Ariſtotle are, anſwered, 
That they are neither entities nor nonen- 
tities, but ſomething intermediate between 
the two. The famous aſtronomer Iſmael 
Bulialdus lays down the following propo- 
ſition, and attempts a mathematical de- 
monfiration of it, That light is a mean- 
proportional between corporeal ſubſtance 
and incorporeal.” | 
I cloſe with a curious ſort of reaſoning, 
ſo ſingular indeed as not to come under 
any of the foregoing heads. The firſt edi- 
tions of the lateſt verſion of the Bible in- 
to Engliſh, have the following preface. 
Another thing we think good to admo- 
niſh thee of, gentle reader, that we have 
not tied ourſelves to an uniformity of 
phraſing, or to an identity of words, 
as ſome peradventure would wiſh that 
we had done, becauſe they obſerve, that 
ſome learned men ſomewhere have been 
as exact as they could be that way. 
Truly, that we might not vary from the 
© ſenſe 


* 
13 
6: 
that be not of the ſame. ſenſe every 
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ſenſe of that which we have tranſlated 
before, if the word ſignified the ſame in 
both places, (for there be ſome words 


* where), we were eſpecially careful, and 


made a confcience according to our du- 
ty. But that we ſhould expreſs the ſame 
notion in the ſame particular word; as, 


for example, if we tranſlate the Hebrew 
or Greek word once by purpoſe, never 
to call it intent; if one where journeying, 
never travelling; if one where think, 
never ſuppoſe; if one where pain, never 


ache; if one where joy, never gladneſc, 
&c.; thus to mince the matter, we 


* thought to ſavour more of curioſity than 
wiſdom, and that rather it would breed 
* ſcorn in the Atheiſt, than bring profit 
to the godly reader. For is the king- 


dom of God become words or ſyllables? 
Why ſhould we be in bondage to them, 
if we may be free; uſe one preciſely, 
when we may uſe another, no leſs fit, 
as commodiouſly? We might alſo be 
charged by ſcoffers, with ſome unequal 
dealing toward a great number of good 
Engliſh words, For as it is written by 
a certain great philoſopher, that he 

55 a “ ſhould 


* 
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« ſhould ſay, that thoſe logs were happy 
that were made images to be worſhip- 
“ ped; for their fellows, as good as they, 
“lay for blocks behind the fire: ſo if we 
ſhould ſay, as it were, unto certain 
words, Stand up higher, have a place 


« in the Bible always; and to others of 
6c 


like quality, Get ye hence, be baniſhed 
for ever, we might be taxed peradven- 

ture with St James his words, namely, 
to be partial in ourſelves, and judges 
of evil thoughts,” Quæritur, Can this 
tranſlation be. ſafely rely'd on as the rule 
of faith, when ſuch are the tranſlators? 
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Pin deine * a dach, it oc- 

ceurred, that a fair analyſis of Ariſtotle's 
I would be a valuable addition to the 
hiſtorical branch. A diſtinct and candid 
account of a ſyſtem that for many ages 
governed the reaſoning part of mankind, 
cannot but be acceptable to the public. 
Curioſity will be gratified, in ſeeing a 
phantom delineated that ſo long faſcinated 
the learned world; a phantom, which 
ſhows infinite genius, but like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt or hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, is abſolutely uſeleſs unleſs for rai- 
fing wonder. Dr Reid, profeſſor of mo- 
ral philoſophy in the college of Glaſgow, 
reliſhed the thought; and his friendſhip 
to me prevailed on him, after much ſoli- 
citation, to undertake the laborious taſk. 
No man is better acquainted with Ari- 
ſtotle's writings; and, without any en- 
thufiaſtic attachment, he holds that Phi- 


loſopher to be a firſt-rate genius, 


The 
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The logic of Ariſtotle has been on the 
decline more than a century; and is at 
preſent relegated to ſchools and colleges. 
It has occaſionally been criticiſed by dif- 
ferent writers; but this is the firſt at- 
tempt to draw. it out of its obſcurity into 
day-light. From what follows, one will be 
enabled to paſs a true judgement on that 
work, and to determine whether it ought 
to make a branch of education. The 
Doctor's eſſay, as a capital article in the 
progreſs and hiſtory of the ſciences, will be 
made welcome, even with the fatigue of 
ſqueezing through many thorny paths, be- 
fore a diſtinct view can be got of that an- 
cient and ſtupendous fabric, | 

It will at the ſame time ſhow the hure 
that Ariſtotle has done to the reaſoning. 
faculty, by drawing it out of its natural 
_ courſe into devious paths, His artificial 
mode of reaſoning, is no leſs ſuperficial 
than intricate: I ſay, ſuperficial; for in 
none of his logical works, is a ſingle truth 
attempted to be proved by ſyllogiſm thar 
requires a proof: the propoſitions he un- 
dertakes to prove by ſyllogiſm, are all of 
them ſelf-evident. Take for inſtance the 
following propoſition, That man has a 
Vol, III. Q q power 
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power of ſelf- motion. To prove this, he 
aſſumes the following axiom, upon which 
indeed every one of his ſyllogiſms are 
founded, That whatever is true of a num- 
ber of particulars joined together, holds 
true of every one ſeparately; which is 
thus expreſſed in logical terms, Whatever 
is true of the genus, holds true of every 
ſpecies. Founding upon that axiom, he 
reaſons thus: All animals have a power 
4 of ſelf- motion: man is an animal: ergo, 
„ man has a power of ſelf- motion.“ Now 
if all animals have a power of ſelf· motion, 
it requires no argument to prove, that 
man, an animal, has that power: and 
therefore, what he gives as a concluſion or 
conſequence, is not really ſo; it is not in- 
ferred from the fundamental propoſition, 
but is included in it. At the ſame time, the 
ſelf- motive power of man, is a fact that 
cannot be known but from experience; 
and it is more clearly known from expe- 
rience than that of any other animal. Now, 
in attempting to prove man to be a ſelf- 
motive animal, is it not abſurd, to found 
the argument on a propoſition leſs clear 
than that undertaken to be demonſtrated? 
What is here obſerved, will be found ap- 

| plicable 
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plicable to the greater part, if not che n 
of his ſyllogiſms. 

Unleſs for the reaſon. now given, it 
would appear ſingular, that Ariſtotle ne- 
ver attempts to apply his ſyllogiſtic mode 
of reaſoning to any ſubject handled by 
himſelf: on ethics, on rhetoric, and on 
poetry, he argues like a rational being, 
without once putting in practice any of 
bis own rules. It is not ſuppoſable that a 
man of his capacity could be ignorant, 
how inſufficient a ſyllogiſm is for diſco- 
vering any latent truth, He certainly in- 
tended his ſyſtem of logic, chiefly if not 
ſolely, for diſputation: and if ſuch was 
his purpole, he has been wonderfully ſuc- 
ceſsful; for nothing can be better contrived 
for wrangling and diſputing without end. 
He indeed in a manner profeſſes this to be 
his aim, in his books De Sophiſticis elenchis. 

Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric 
of the Romiſh ſpiritual power ſhall be laid 
low m the duſt, and ſcarce a veſtige re- 
main; it will among anti quaries be a cu- 
rious enquiry, What was the nature and 
extent of a tyranny, more oppreſſive to the 
minds of men, than the tyranny of ancient 
Rome was to their perſons. During every 


4 ſtep 
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ſtep of the enquiry, poſterity will rejoice 
over mental liberty, no leſs precious than 
perſonal liberty. The deſpotiſm of Ari- 
ſtotle with reſpect to the faculty of reaſon, 
was no leſs complete, than that of the 
Biſhop of Rome with reſpect to religion; 
and it is now a proper ſabje& of curioſity, 
to enquire into the nature and extent of 
that deſpotiſm. One cannot peruſe the 
following ſheets, without. ſympathetic pain 
for the weakneſs of man with reſpect to 
his nobleſt faculty; but that pain will re- 
double his ſatisfaction, in now being left 
free to the dictates of reaſon and common 
ſenſe. tals 

In my reveries, I have. more * once 
| compared Ariſtotle's . logic to a bubble 
made of ſoap-water for amuſing children; 
a beautiful figure with ſplendid colours; 
fair on the outſide, empty within; It has 
for more than two thouſand years been the 
hard fate of Ariſtotle s followers, Ixion like, 
to embrace a cloud for a goddeſs. But 
this is more than ſufficient for a preface: 
and I had almoſt forgot, that I am detain- 
ing my readers from better entertainment, 
in liſtening to Dr Reid. 0 


A Brief Account of AxkISTOTLE' J 
Locle. With REMARKS. 
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4537 SECT. 1. of the aue. 
Riſtotle lad; very uncommon advan- 
1 tages: born in an age when the 
philoſophical ſpirit in Greece had long 
flouriſhed, and was in its greateſt vigour; 
brought up in the court of Macedon, 
where his father was the King's phyſician; 
twenty years a favourite ſcholar of Plato, 
and tutor to Alexander the Great; who 
both honoured him with his friend{hip, 
and-ſupplied him with every thing neceſ- 
ſary for the proſecution of his enquiries... 
Theſe advantages he improved by inde- 

fatigable ſtudy, and immenſe reading. 
He was the firſt, we know, ſays Strabo, 


who 
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who compoſed a Ehr. And in this the 
Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, copied 
his example. As to his genius, it would 
be diſreſpectful to mankind, not to allow 
an uncommon ſhare to a man who go- 
verned the opinions of the moſt enlighten- 
ed part of the ſpecies near two thouſand 


17 ; — 
If his alen had ben d out ſolely 


for the diſcoyery.of truth and the good of 
mankind, his laurels would have remain- 
ed for ever freſh: but he ſeems to have 
had a greater paſſion for: fame: than for 
truth, and to. have wanted rather to be 
admired as the prince of philoſophers than 
to be uſeful: fo that it is dubions, whe- 
ther there be in his character, moſt of the 
pPghiloſopher or of the ſophiſt. The opi- 

nion of Lord Bacon is not without proba- 
bility, That his ambition was as bound- 
leſs as that of his royal pupil; the one 
aſpiring at univerſal monarchy over the 
bodies and fortunes of men, the other over 
their opinions. If this was the caſe, it 


cannot be ſaid, that the philoſopher pur- 
ſued his aim with leſs induſtry, Hows _ 
lity, or lefs ſaccefs than the hero. 


TOE: writings carry too evident marks 
of 


2 


of that Philoſophical x pride, : vanity, and 
envy, which have often ſullied the charac- 
ter of the learned. He tletermines boldly 
things above all human knowledge; and 
enters upon the - moſt difficult queſtions, 
as his pupil entered on a battle, with full 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. He delivers his de- 
ciſions oracularly, and without any fear of 
miſtake, Rather than confeſs his igna- 
rance, he hides it under hard words and 
ambiguous expreſſions, of which his in- 
terpreters can make what they pleaſe. 
There is even reaſon to ſuſpect, that he 
wrote often with affected obſcurity, either 
that the air of myſtery might procure 
greater veneration, or that his books might 
be underſtood only by the adepts who had 
been initiated in his philoſophy. 

His conduct towards the writers that 
went before him has been much cenſured. 
After the manner of the Ottoman princes, 
ſays Lord Verulam, he thought his throne 
could not be ſecure unleſs he killed all his 
brethren. Ludovicus- Vives charges him 
with detracting from all philoſophers, that 
he might derive that glory to himſelf, of 
which he robbed them. He rarely quotes 
an author but with a view to cenſure, and 
is 
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is not very fair in ae the 'opi- 
nions which he cenſures. 

The faults we have mentioned i are ſuch 
as might be expected in a man, who had 
the daring ambition to be tranſmitted to 
all future ages, as the prince of philo- 
ſophers, as one who had carried every 
branch of human knowledge to its utmoſt 
limit; and who was not very ſcrupulous 
about the means he took to obtain his 
end. 15 e 
We ought, however, to do him the ju- 
ſtice to obſerve, that although the pride 
and vanity of the ſophiſt appear too much 
in his writings in abſtract philoſophy; 
yet in natural hiſtory the fidelity of his 
narrations ſeems to be equal to his indu- 
ſtry; and he always diſtinguiſhes between 
what he knew and what he had by report. 
And even in abſtract philoſophy, it would 
be unfair to impute to Ariſtotle all the 
faults, all the obſcurities, and all the con- 
tradictions, that are to be found in his 
writings. The greateſt part, and perhaps 
the beſt part, of his writings is loſt. There 
is reaſon to doubt whether ſome of thoſe 
we aſcribe to him be really his; and whe- 


ther what. are his be not much vitiated and 
interpolated 


„ Theſe ſuſ picions are juſti- 
fied by the fate of Ariſtotle's writings, 
which is judiciouſly related, from the beſt 


authorities, in Bayle's dictionary, under 


the article Hrannion, to which I refer. 
His books in logic which remain, are, 


1. One book of the Categories. 2. One of 


Interpretation. 3. Firſt Analytics, two 
books. 4. Laſt Analytics, two books. 
5. Topics, eight books. 6. Of Sophiſms, 
one book. Diogenes Laertins mentions 
many others that are loſt. Thoſe I have 
mentioned have commonly been publiſhed 


together, under the name of Ariftotle's Or- 


Fanon, or his Logic; and for many ages, 
Porphyry's Introduction to the Categories 
has been Prefixed to them, 


Srer. 2. Of Porphyry's Introduction. 


In this Introduction, which is addreſſed 
to Chryſoarius, the author obſerves, That 


in order to underſtand Ariſtotle's doctrine 
concerning the categories, it is neceſſary 
to know what a genus is, what a ſpecies, 


what a ſpecific difference, what a property, 


and what an accident; that the knowledge 
of theſe is alſo very uſeful in definition, 
Vol. III. R r | in 
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in divifion, and even in demonſtration : 
therefore he propoſes, in this little tract, 
to deliver ſhortly and ſimply the doctrine 
of the ancients, and chiefly of. the Peri- 
patetics, concerning theſe five predicables ; 
avoiding the more 1ntricate queſtions con- 
cerning them; ſuch as, Whether genera 
and /pecies do really exiſt in nature? or, 
Whether they are only conceptions of the 
human mind? If they exiſt in nature, 
Whether they are corporeal or incorporeal ? 
and, Whether they are inherent in the 
objects of ſenſe, or diszoined from them? 
Theſe, he ſays, are very difficult queſtions, 
and require accurate diſcuſſion; but that 
he is not to meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very mi- 
nutely each of the five words above men- 
tioned, divides and ſubdivides each of 
them, and then purſues all the agreements 
and differences between one and another 
_ through ſixteen chapters. 


. SECT». 3. Of the Categories. 


The book begins wi th an explication of 
| what is meant by univocal words, what 
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by equivocal, and what by denominative. 
Then it is obſerved, that what we ſay is 
either ſimple, without compoſition or 
ſtructure, as nan, honſe; or, it has com- 
poſition and ſtructure, as, a man fights, the 
horſe rums, Next comes a diſtinQtion. be- 
tween a ſubject of predication; that 1s, a 
ſubject of which any thing is affirmed or 
denied, and a ſubject of inheſion. Theſe 
things are ſaid to be inherent in a ſubject, 
which although they are not a part of the 
ſubject, cannot poſſibly exiſt without it, 
as figure in the thing figured. Of things 
that are, ſays Ariſtotle, ſome may be pre- 
dicated of a ſubject, but are in no ſubject; 
as man may be predicated of James or 
John, but is not in any ſubject. Some 
again are in a ſubject, bur can be predi- 
cated of no ſubject. Thus, my knowledge 
in grammar is in me as its ſubject, but it 
can be predicated of no ſubject; becauſe 
it is an individual thing. Some are both 
in a ſubject, and may be predicated of a 
ſubject, as ſcience; which is in the mind 
as its ſubject, and may be predicated of 
geometry. Laſtly, Some things can nei- 
ther be in a ſubject, nor be predicated of 
any 9 Such are all individual ſub- 
R * ſtances, 
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ſtances, which cannot be predicated, be- 
cauſe they are individuals; and cannot be 
in a ſubject, becauſe they are ſubſtances. 


After ſome other ſubtilties about predicates 


and ſubjects, we come to the categories 
themſelves; the things above mentioned 
being called by the ſchoolmen the antepræ- 
dicamenta. It may be obſerved, however, 
that notwithſtanding the diſtinction now 
explained, the being in a ſubject, and the 
being predicated truly of a ſubject, are in the 
Analytics uſed as ſynonymous phraſes ; 
and this variation of ſtyle has led ſome 
perſons to think that the Categories were 
not written by Ariſtotle. 

Things that may be expreſſed thou: 
compoligien or ſtructure, are, ſays the au- 
thor, reducible to the following heads. 
They are either /ub/ance, or quantity, or 
quality, or relatives, or place, or time, or 
having, or doing, or ſuffering.” Theſe are 
the predicaments or categories. The firſt 
four are largely treated of in four chapters; 
the others are ſlightly paſſed over, as ſuffi- 
ciently clear of themſelves. As a ſpeci- 
men, I ſhall give a ſummary of what he 
ſays on the category of ſubſtance. 


Subſtances are either primary, to wit, 
individual 


individual ſubſtances, or ſecondary," to 


wit, the genera and ſpecies of ſubſtances. 

Primary ſubſtances neither arè in a ſub- 
| je, nor can be predicated of a ſubject; 
but all other things that exiſt, either are 


in primary ſubſtances, or may be predica- 


ted of them. For whatever can be predi- 
cared of that which is in a ſubject, may 
alſo be predicated of the ſubject itſelf. 
Primary ſubſtances are more ſubſtances 
than the Tecondary ; and of the ſecondary, 
the ſpecies is more a ſubſtance than the 
genus. If there were no Primary, wn 
could be no ſecondary. ſubſtances. . 


The properties of ſubſtance are theſe: . 


1. No ſubſtance is capable of intenſion or 
remiſſion, 2. No ſubſtance can be in any 
other thing as its ſubject of inheſion. 3. 
No ſubſtance has a contrary; for one ſub- 
ſtance cannot be contrary to another; nor 
can there be contrariety between a ſub- 
ſtance and that which is no ſubſtance. 
4. The moſt remarkable property of ſub- 
ſtance, is, that one and the ſame ſub- 
ſtance may, by ſome change in itſelf, be- 
come the ſubject of things that are con- 
trary. Thus, the ſame body may be at 
one time hot, at another cold. 
Let 
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Let this ſerve as a ſpecimen: of Ariſtotle's 


— of treating the categories. After 
them; we have ſome chapters; which the 
firſt; the four kinds of oppoſition of terms 
are explained; to wit, relative, privutive, 
.of contraricty, and of contradiction, This 
is repeated in all ſyſtems of logic. Laſt 
of all we have diſtinctions of the four 
Greek words which anſwer to the Latin 


I pen gen et 


src. "ou 07 the book concerning aer 
tation. 55721 


1 0 are 3 ſays Ariſtotle, wh 
a noun is, what a verb, what affirmation, 
what negation, what ſpeech. Words are 
the ſigns of what paſſeth in the mind; 
writing is the ſign of words. The ſigns 
both of writing and of words are different 
in different nations, but the operations of 
mind ſignified by them are the. ſame. 
There are ſome operations of thought 
which are neither true nor falſe, Theſe 
are expreſſed by nouns or verbs fingly, and 
without compoſition; 


A 
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A noun' is = ſound which by compact 
ſignifies fomething without reſpect to time, 
and of -which no part has fignification by 
itſelf, The cries of beafts may have a na- 
tural Ggnification, but they are not nouns: 
we give that name only to ſounds which 
have their ſignification by compact. The 
caſes of a nonn, as the genitive, dative, 
are not nouns. Non homo is not a noun, 
but, for diſtinction's hy _ be called 
a nomen inſnitum. 

A verb ſignifies ſomething by compact 
with relation to time. Thus walet is a 
verb; but valetudo is a noun, becauſe its 
ſignification has no relation to time. It is 
only the prefent tenſe of the indicative 
that is properly called a verb; the other 
tenſes and moods are variations of the 
verb. Non valet may be called a verbum 


mnfintum. 

Speeeh is ſound Sgnificant by aa 
of which ſome part is alſo ſignificant, And 
it is either enunciative, or not enunciative. 
Enunciative ſpeech is that which affirms or 
denies. As to ſpeech Which! is not enun- 
ciative, ſuch as a prayer or with, the con- 
ſideration of it belongs to oratory, or po- 
etry. Every enunciative ſpeech muſt have 


a 
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a verb, or ſome variation of a verb. Af- 
firmation is the enunciation of one thing 
concerning another. Negation is the enun- 
ciation of one thing from another. Con- 
tradiction is an affirmation and negation 
that are oppoſite. This is a n of 
the firſt ſix chapters. | 

The ſeventh and eighth treat of the va- 
rious kinds of enunciations or propoſitions, 
univerſal, particular, indefinite, and fin- 
gular ; and of the various kinds of oppo- 
ſition in propoſitions, and the axioms con- 
cerning them. Theſe chings are repeated 
in every ſyſtem of logic. In the ninth 
chapter he endeavours to prove by a long 
metaphyſical reaſoning, that propoſitions 
reſpecting future contingencies are not, 
determinately, either true or falſe; and 
that if they were, it would follow, that all 
things happen neceſſarily, and could not 
have been otherwiſe than as they are. 
The remaining chapters contain many mi- 
nute obſervations concerning the equipol- 
lency of propoſitions both pure and modal, 


CHAP, 


0 1 4 15 l. 


Remarks. 


Sgcr. 1. On the Five ran, 


THE writers on logic have beat 
their materials almoſt entirely from 
Ariſtotle's Organon, and Porphyry's In- 
troduction. The Organon however was 
not written by Ariſtotle as one work. It 
comprehends various tracts, written with 
out the view of making them parts of one 
whole, and afterwards thrown together by 
his editors under one name on account of 
their. affinity. Many of his books that are 
loſt, would have made a part of the Orga- 
non if they had been ſaved. 
The three treatiſes of * we have 
given a brief account, are unconnected 
with each other, and with thoſe that fol- 
low. And although the firſt was undoubt- 
edly compiled by Porphyry and the two 
laſt probably by Ariſtotle, yet I conſider 
7 | S 1 them 


yas 80 NOS. 
them as the venerable remains of a Philo- 
ſophy more ancient than Ariſtotle. Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum, an eminent mathe- 
matician and philoſopher of the Pytha- 
gorean ſchool, is ſaid to have wrote upon 
the ten categories; and the five predi- 
cables probably had their origin in the 
ſame ſchool. Ariſtotle, though abundantly 
careful to do juſtice to himſelf, does not 
claim the invention of either. And Por- 

phyry, without aſcribing the latter to a- 
riſtotle, profeſſes only ta deliver the doc- 
trine of the ancients and chiefly of the 
Peripatetics, concerning them. 

The writers on logic have divided chat 
ſcience into three parts; the firſt treating 
of ſimple apprehenſion and of terms; the 
ſecond, of judgement and of propoſitions; 
and the third, of reaſoning and of ſyllo- 
giſms. The materials of the firſt part are 
taken from Porphyry's Introduction and 
the Categories; and thoſe of the ſecond 
from the book of Interpretation. 

A predicable, according to thei gram- 
matical form of the word, might ſeem to 
ſignify, whatever may be predicated, that 
is, affirmed or denied, of a ſubject: and 
* that ſenſe every predicate would be a 

15 predicable. 


predicable. But logicians give a different 


meaning to the word. - They divide pro- 


poſitions into certain claſſes, according to 


propoſition bears to the ſubject. The firſt 
claſs is that wherein the predicate is the 
genus of the ſubject; as when we ſay, 
This is @ triangle, Jupiter is a planet. In 


the ſecand claſs, the predicate is a Jpecies 
of the ſubject; as when we ſay, This tri- 


angle is  right-angled. A third claſs is 
when the predicate is the ſpecific difference 
of the ſubject; as when we ſay, Every 
triangle has three ſides and three angles. A 
fourth when the predicate is a property of 
the ſubject; as when we ſay, The angles 
of every triangle are equal to two right 


angles, And a fifth claſs is when the pre- 


dicate is ſomerhing accidental to the ſub- 
ject; as when we ſay, Ibis —— 7s neatly 
drawn. 


Each of cheſe claſſes „ a great 


variety of propoſitions, having different 
ſubjects, and different predicates; but in 


each claſs the relation between the predi- 


cate and the ſubject is the ſame. Now it 


is to this relation that logicians have given 
the name of a predicable, Hence it 1s, that 
8 2 although 
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although the number of predicates be in- 
| finite, yet the number of predicables can 
be no greater than that of the different re- 
lations which may be in propoſitions be- 
| tween the predicate and the ſubject. And 
If. all- propoſitions belong to one or other 
af the five claſſes above mentioned, there 
can be but five predicables, to wit, genus, 
Jp ecies,  differentia,  proprium, and accidens, 
| Theſe might, with more propriety perhaps, 
Have been called the five claſſes of predicates; 
but uſe has determined them. to be e 
the frve predicables. teat e 
It may alſo be obſerved, Mane) as bbs 
objects of thought are individuals, ſuch 
as, Julius Ceſar, the city Rome; ſo others 
are common to many individuals, as good, 
great, virtuous, vicious, Of this laſt kind 
are all the things that are expreſſed: by ad- 
jectives. Things common to many indi- 
viduals, were by the ancients called uni- 
werſals. All predicates are univerſals, for 
they have the. nature of adjectives; and, on 
the other hand, all univerſals may be pre- 
dicates. On this account, univerſals may 
be divided into the ſame claſſes as predi- 
eates; i and as the five claſſes of predicates 
| | above 


j 
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above mentioned have been called the five 
predicables, ſo by the ſame kind of phra- 
ſeology they have been called the five © 2 
vrrſalt; althòd they may more pro perly 
be called the five claſſes of univer/als. 'i 
The doctrine of the five en or 
predicables makes an eſſential part of every 
ſyſtem of logic, and has been handed down 
without any change to this day. The very 
name of predicables ſhews, that the author 
of this diviſion, whoever he was, intend- 
ed it as a complete enumeration of all the 
kinds of things that can be affirmed of 
any ſubject; and ſo it has always been 
underſtood. It is accordingly implied in 
this diviſion, that all that can be affirmed 
of any thing whatever, is either the ge- 
nus of the thing, or its ſpecies, or its hecifi 
difference, or ſome and or accident be⸗ 
longing to it. | 
Burgerſdick, a very acute writer in lo- 
gic, ſeems'to have been aware, that ſtrong 
objections might be made to the five pre- 
dicables, conſidered as a complete enume- 
ration: but, unwilling to allow any im- 
perfection in this ancient diviſion, he en- 
deavours to reſtrain the meaning of the 
word * ſo as to obviate objec- 


tions. 
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tions. Thoſe things only, ſays he, are to 
be accounted predicables, which may be 
affirmed of many individuali, truly, Proper- 
ty, and immediately, The conſequence of 
putting ſuch limitations upon the word 
predicable is, that in many Propoſitions, 

ps in moſt, the predicate is not a pre- 
dieable. But admitting all his mitations, 
che enumeration will ſtill be very incom- 
plete: for of 22 things we may affirm 
truly, properly, and immediately, their 
exiſtence, their end, their cauſe, their ef- 
fect, and various relations which they bear 
to other things. Theſe, and perhaps many 
more, are predicables in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
the word, no leſs than the five which. have 

been ſo long famous. 

Altho' Porphyry and all ſubſequent wri- 
ters, make the predicables to be, in num- 
ber, five; yet Ariſtotle himſelf, in the 
beginning of the Topics, reduces them to 
four; and demonſtrates, that there can be 
no more. We ſhall give his demonſtra- 
tion when we come to the Topics; and 
ſhall only here obſerve, that as Rurgerſ- 
dick juſtifies the fivefold diviſion, by re- 
ſtraining the meaning of the word predi- 


cable; 10 Ariſtotle juſtifies the fourfold di- 
viſion, 
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viſion, by enlarging the meaning of che 
words property and accident. 
After all, I apprehend, that this ancient 
diviſion of predicables with all its imper- 
fections, will bear a compariſon with thoſe 
which have been ſubſtituted in its ſtead 


by the moſt COONS modern FRY 


phers. 
Locke, in his Efay on che: Fuman Un- 
derſtanding, having laid it down as a 
principle, That all our knowledge conſiſts 
in perceiving certain agreements and diſ- 
agreements between our ideas, reduces 
theſe agreements and diſagreements to 
four heads: to wit, 1. Identity and diver- 
fity; 2. Relation; 3. Coexiſtence; 4. Real 
Exiſtence (a). Here are four predicables 
given as a complete enumeration, and yet 
not one of the ancient predicables is in- 
cluded in the number. | 
The author of the Treatiſe of Human 
Nature, proceeding upon the ſame prin- 
ciple that all our knowledge is only a per- 
ception of the relations of our ideas, ob- 


ſerves, That it may perhaps be eſteemed 


an endleſs taſk, to enumerate all thoſe 


(a) Book 4+ chap, 1. 
* qualities 
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qualities which admit of compariſon, 
* and by which the ideas of philoſophical 
relation are produced: but if we dili- 
« gently conſider them, we ſhall find, that 
4 without difficulty they may be compri- 
** ſed under ſeven general heads: 1. Re- 
* ſemblance; 2. Identity; 3. Relations of 
“Space and Time; 4. Relations of Quan- 
< tity and Number; 5. Degrees of Quality; 
6. Contrariety ; 7. Cauſation (a).“ Here 
again are ſeven predicables given as a com- 
plete enumeration, wherein all the predi- 
cables of the ancients, as well as two of 
Locke's are left out. „ 
Ihe ancients in their diviſion attended 
only to categorical propoſitions which have 
one ſubject and one predicate; and of 
theſe to ſuch only as have a general term 
for their ſubject. The moderns, by their 
definition of knowledge, have been led to 
attend only to relative propoſitions, which 
expreſs a relation between two ſubjects, 
and theſe ſubjects they ſuppoſe to be al- 
ways ideas. 


(0 Vol. 1. P. 33 and 185. 
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SET. 2. On the Ten Categories and on 
Div Sons in general. 


5 Thu intention of the categories or pre- 
dicaments is, to muſter every object of 
human apprehenſion under ten heads: for 
the categories are given as a complete 
enumeration of every thing which can be 
expreſſed without compoſition and Hructure; 
that is, of every thing that can be either 
the ſubject or the predicate of a propoſi- 
tion. | So that as every ſoldier belongs to 
ſome company, and every company to 
ſome regiment; in like manner every 
thing that can be the object of human 
thought, has its place in one or other of 
the ten categories; and by dividing and 


ſubdividing properly the ſeveral catego- 


ries, all the notions that enter into the 
human mind may be muſtered in rank 
and file, like an army, in the day of 
battle. 8 
The corfeiien of the aii of cate- 

gories into ten heads, has been ſtrenuouſ- 

ly defended by the followers of Ariſtotle; 

as well. as that of. the five predicables, 
They are indeed of kin to each other: 
Vol. III. "= | they 
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they breathe the ſame ſpirit, and proba- 
bly bad the ſame origin. By che one we 
are taught to marſhal every term that 
can enter into a propoſition, either as ſub- 
ject or predicate; and by the other, we 
are taught all the poſſible relations which 
the ſubject can have to the predicate. 
Thus, the whole furniture of the human 
mind is preſented to us at one view, and 
_ eontracted, as it were, into a nut-ſhell, 
Io attempt, in ſo early a period, a me- 
thodical delineation of the vaſt region of 
human knowledge, actual and poſſible, 
and to point out the limits of every di- 
ſtrict, was indeed magnanimous in a high 
degree, and deſerves our admiration, while 
we lament that the human powers are un- 
equal to ſo bold « flight. | 
A regular diſtribution of things under 
proper claſſes or heads, is, without doubt, 
a great help both to memory and judge- 
ment. As the philoſopher's province in- 
_ cludes all things human and divine that 
can be objects of enquiry, he is naturally 
led to attempt ſome general divifion, like 
that of the categories. And the invention 
of a divifion of this kind, which the ſpe- 
eulative part of mankind acquieſced in 
for 


for two thouſand years, marks a ſuperio- 
rity of genius in the inventer, whoever he 
was. Nor does it appear, that the gene- 
ral diviſions which, ſince the decline of 


the Peripatetic philoſophy, have been ſub- 


ſtituted in place of the ten categories, are 


more perfect. 
Locke has reduced all things to three 


categories; to wit, ſubſtances, modes, and 


relations, In this diviſion, time, ſpace, 


and number, three great objects of human 


thought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatiſe of Human 
Nature has reduced all things to two cate- 
gories; to wit, ideas, and impreſſions: a 
diviſion which is very well adapted to his 
ſyſtem; and which puts me in mind. of 
another made by an excellent mathemati- 
cian in a printed theſis I have ſeen; In it 
the author, after a ſevere cenſure of the 
ten categories of the Peripatetics, main- 
tains, that there neither are nor can be 
more than two categories of things; to 

wit, data and queſta, 

There are two ends that may be pro- 
poſed by ſuch diviſions. The firſt is, to 


methodize or digeſt in order what a man 


actually knows. This is neither unim- 


T 2 portant 
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portant nor impracticable; - and in pro- 
eh to the ſolidity and accuracy of a 
man's judgement, his diviſions of the 
' things he knows, will be elegant and uſe- 
ful. The ſame ſubject may admit, and 
even require, Various diviſions, according 
to the different points of view from which 
we contemplate it : nor does it follow, that 
becauſe one diviſion is good, therefore an- 
other is naught. To be acquainted with 
the diviſions of the logicians and meta- 
phyſicians, without a perde attach- 
ment to them, may be of uſe in dividing 
the ſame ſubjects, or even thoſe of a dif- 
ferent nature. Thus, Quintilian borrows 
from the ten categories his diviſion of the 
topics of rhetorical argumentation. Of 
all methods of arrangement, the moſt an- 
tiphiloſophical ſeems to be the invention 
of this age; I mean, the arranging the 
arts and ſciences by the letters of the al- 
phabet, in dictionaries and encyclopedies, 
With theſe authors the categories are, A, 
e. 
Another end commonly propoſed by 
ſuch diviſions, but very rarely attained, 
is to exhauſt the ſubject divided; ſo that 
nothing that belongs to it ſhall be omit- 
5 E ted, 
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ted. It i is one of the general rules of di- 
viſion in all ſyſtems of logic, That the di- 
viſion ſhould be adequate to the ſubject di- 
vided: a good rule, without doubt; but 
very often beyond the reach of human 
power. To make a perfect diviſion, a 
man muſt have a perfect comprehenſion of 
the whole ſubject at one view. When our 
knowledge of the ſubject is imperfect, any 
diviſion we can make, muſt be like the 
firſt ſketch of a painter, to be extended, 
contracted, or mended, as the ſubject ſhall 
be found to require. Yet nothing is more 
common, not only among the ancient, but 
even among modern philoſophers, than to 
draw, from their incomplete diviſions, 
concluſions which ſuppoſe them to be per- 
fect. 

A divifion i is a a which tha Phi- 
loſopher frames for holding his ware in 
convenient order. The philoſopher main- 
tains, that ſuch or ſuch a thing is not good 
ware, becauſe there 1s no place in his 
ware-room that fits it, We are apt to 
yield to this argument in philoſophy, but 
it would appear ridiculous in any other 
traffic. 


Peter Ramus, who had the ſpirit of a re- 
former 
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former i in philoſophy, and who had force 

of genius ſufficient to ſhake the Ariſtote- 
lian fabric in many parts, but inſufficient 
to erect any thing more ſolid in its place, 
tried to remedy the imperfection of philo- 
ſophical diviſions, by introducing a new 
manner of dividing. His diviſions always 

conſiſted of two members, one of which 
Was contradictory of the other; as if one 

ſhould divide England into Middleſex and 
what is not Middleſex. It is evident that 
theſe two members comprehend all Eng- 
land: for the logicians obſerve, that a 
term along with its contradictory, com- 
prehend all things. In the ſame manner, 
we may divide what is not Middleſex into 
Kent and what is not Kent. Thus one 
may go on by divifions and ſubdiviſions 
that are abſolutely complete. This ex- 
ample may ſerve to give an idea of the 
ſpirit of Ramean diviſions, which were in 
no ſmall reputation about two hundred 
years ago. 

Ariſtotle was not ignorant of this kind 
of diviſion. But he uſed it only as a touch- 
ſtone to prove by induction che perfection 
of ſome other diviſion, which indeed 1s 


the beſt uſe that can be made of it. When 
_ 
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applied to the common purpoſe of diviſion, 
it is both inelegant, and burdenſome to 
the memory; and, after it has put one 
out of breath by endleſs ſubdiviſions, there 
is ſtill a negative term left behind, which 
hows that you are no nearer the end of 
your jonrney than when you began. | 

Until ſome more effectual remedy be 
found for the imperfection of diviſions, I 
beg leave to propoſe one more ſimple than 
that of Ramus. It is this: When you 
meet with a diviſion of any ſabje& imper- 
fealy comprehended, add to the laſt mem- 
ber an et cetera. That this et cetera makes 
the divifion complete, is undeniable ; and 
therefore it ought to hold us place as a 
member, and to be always underſtood, 
whether expreſſed or not, until clear and 
poſitive proof be brought that the diviſion 
is complete without it. And this ſame et 
cetera is to be the repofitory of all mem- 
bers that ſhall in any future time ſhew a 
good and valid right to a y_u_ in the 
ſubject. 


„Scr. 3. On Diſſinctions. 


Having ſaid ſo much of logical divi- 
lions, 


886 L'ENGES, B. III. 
ſrons, we ſhall next make — 


ere diſtinctions. Mett fett 


Since the philolophy of Ariſtotle fell i in- 


to diſrepute, it has been a common topic 
of wit and raillery, to enveigh againſt me- 
taphyſical diſtinctions. Indeed the abuſe 
of them in the ſcholaſtic ages, ſeems to 
juſtify a general prejudice againſt them: 


and ſhallow thinkers and writers have good 


reaſon to be jealous of diſtinctions, becauſe 
they make ſad work when applied to their 
flimſy compoſitions. - But every man of 
true judgement, while he condemns diſ- 
tinctions that have no foundation in the 
nature of things, muſt perceive, that in- 
diſcriminately to decry diſtinctions, is to 
renounce all pretenſions to juſt reaſoning: 
for as falſe reaſoning commonly proceeds 
from confounding things that are different; 
ſo without diſtinguiſhing ſuch things, it 
is impoſlible to avoid error, or detect ſo- 
phiſtry. The authority of Aquinas, or 
Suarez, or even of Ariſtotle, can neither 
ſtamp a real value upon diſtinctions of baſe 
metal, nor hinder the currency of thoſe of 
true a | 

Some diſtinctions are verbal, others are 
real, The firſt kind diſtinguiſh the va- 


T 10us 
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rious-meanings of a word; whinhbr; proper; 
or metaphorical. Diſtinctions of this kind 


make a part of the grammar of a language, 


and are often abſurd when tranſlated into 
another language, Real diſtinctions are 
equally good in all languages, and ſuffer 
no hurt by tranſlation, They diſtinguiſh 


the different ſpecies contained under ſome 


general notion, or the different parts c cons 
tained in one whole. | 
Many of Ariſtotle's diſtinctions are ver- 
bal merely; and therefore, more proper 
materials for a dictionary of the Greek 
language, than for a philoſophical treatiſe. 
At leaſt, they ought never to have beer 
tranſlated into other languages, when the 
idiom of the language will not juſtify 
them: for this is to adulterate the lan- 
guage, to introduce foreign idioms into it 
without neceſſity or uſe; and to make it 
ambiguous. where it was not. The diſ- 
tinctions in the end of the Categories of 
the four words, prius, /+ mul, motus, and 
habere, are all verbal. 

The modes or ſpecies of prius, according 
to Ariſtotle; are five, One thing may be 
prior to another; firſt, in point of time; 
ſecondly, in point of dignity; thirdly; in 

Vo, III. Un. point 
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peint of order; and ſo forth. The modes 
of ſimul are only three. It ſeems this word 
was not uſed in the Greek with ſo great 
latitude as the other, akhough they are re- 

lative terms, - | 

The modes or ſpecies of motion he ak 
to be fix, to wit, generation, corruption, 
increaſe, decreaſe, alteration, and change 
of place. 

The modes or ſpecies of having are eight, 
1. Having a quality or habit, as having 
wiſdom, 2. Having quantity or magni- 
tude. 3. Having things adjacent, as ha- 
ving a ſword. 4. Having things as parts, 
as having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on a part, as having a ring on one's 
finger. 6. Containing, as a caſk is ſaid to 
have wine, 7. Poſſeſſing, as having lands 
or houſes. 8. Having a wife. 

Another diſtinction of this kind is Ari- 
ſtotle's diſtinction of cauſes; of which he 
makes four kinds, efficient, material, for- 
mal, and final, Theſe diſtinctions may de- 
ferve a place in a dictionary of the Greek 
language ; but in Engliſh or Latin they 
adulterate the language. Yet ſo fond were 
the ſchoolmen of diſtinctions of this kind, 
that they added to Ariſtotle's enumeration, 

an 
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an impulfive cauſe, an exemplary cauſe, 
and I don't know how many more. We 
ſeem. to have adopted into Engliſh a final 
caufe; but it is merely a term of art, bor- 
rowed from the Peripatetic philoſophy, 
without neceſſity or uſe: for the Engliſh 
word end is as good as final cauſe, — 
not ſo long nor ſo learned. 


sxcr. 4. On Definitions. 


It remains that we make ſome remarks 
on Ariſtotle's definitions, which have ex- 
poſed him to much cenſure and ridicule, 

| Yer I think it muſt be allowed, that in 
things which need definition and admit 

of it, his definitions are commonly judi- 
cious and accurate; and had he attempted 
to define ſuch things only, his enemies 
had wanted great matter of triumph. I 
believe it may likewiſe be ſaid in his fa- 
vour, that until Locke's eſſay was wrote, 

chere was nothing of importance delivered 
by philoſophers with regard to definition, 
beyond what Ariſtotle has ſaid cu that 
ſubject. 
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He conſiders a definition as a ſpeech de- 
claring what a thing is. Every thing eſ- 
ſential to the thing defined, and nothing 
more, muſt be contained in the definition. 
Now the eſſence of a thing conſiſts of theſe 
two parts: Firſt, What is common to it 
with other things of the ſame kind; and, 
ſecondly, What diſtinguiſhes it from other 
things of the ſame kind. The firſt is called 
the genus of the thing, the ſecond its ſpecific 
difference. The definition therefore confiſts 
of theſe rwo parts. And for finding them, 
we mult have recourſe to the ten catego- 
Ties; in one or other of which every thing 
in nature is to be found. Each category 
is a genus, and is divided into ſo many 
_ ſpecies, which are diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſpecific differences. Each of theſe ſpecies 
is again ſubdivided inta ſo many ſpecies, 
with regard to which it is a genus. This 
diviſion and ſubdiviſion . continues until 
ye come to the loweſt ſpecies, which can 
only be divided into individuals, diſtin- 
guithed from one another, not by any ſpe- 
cific difference, but by accidental differences 
of time, place, and other circumſtances. 
The category itſelf being the higheſt 


gent, is in no reſpect a ſpecies, and the 
loweſt 
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loweſt /pecres is in no reſpec: a genus; but 
every intermediate order is a genus com- 
pared with thoſe that are below it, and a 
ſpecies compared with thoſe above it. To 
find the definition of any thing, therefore, 
you muſt take the genus which is immedi- 
ately above its place in the category, and 
the ſpecific difference, by which it 1s diſtin- 
— from other ſpecies of the ſame ge- 
_ Theſe two make a perfect definition, 
This I take to be the ſubſtance of Ariſto- 
tle's ſyſtem; and probably the ſyſtem of 
the Pythagorean ſchool before an 
concerning definition. 

But notwithſtanding the f. pecious ap- 
pearance of this ſyſtem, it has its defects. 
Not to repeat what was before ſaid of the 
imperfection of the diviſion of things into 
ten categories, the ſubdiviſions of each ca- 
tegory are no leſs imperfect. Ariſtotle has 
given ſome ſubdiviſions of a few of them; 
and as far as he goes, his followers pretty 
unanimouſly. take the ſame road. But 
when they attempt to go farther, they take 
very different roads. It is evident, that 
if the ſeries of each category could be 
completed, and the diviſion of things into 
categories could be made perfect, ſtill the 

higheſt 
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Higheſt genus in each category:coukt not 
be defined, becauſe it is not a fpecios 4 nor 


could individuals be defined, :becaulſt they 
have no fpecific difference, - There are alſo 
many ſpecies of things, whoſe: ſpecific difs 
ference cannot be -exprefled in language, 
eren when it is evident to ſenſe, of t6 the 
_ underſtanding. Thus green, red, and blue, 
are very diſtin ſpecies of colour; but who 
oan expreſs in words wherein gen * 
from red or blue? 

Wichout bortowiing light fron the an- 
cient ſyſtem, we may pereeive, that every 
definition muſt conſiſt of words that need 
no definition; and that to define the com- 
mon words of a language that have no am- 
biguity, is trifling, if ix could be done; 
the only uſe of a definition being to give a 
clear and adequate ne of the mean- 
ing of 4 word. 

The logieians indeed difinguiſh be- 
tweet the definition of a word, and the 
definition of a ching; confidering the for- 
mer as the mean office of a lexicographer, 
but the laſt as the grand work of a philo- 
ſopher. But what they have {aid about 
the definition of a thing, if it have a mean- 


ing, is beyouid my comprehenſion, All 
the 
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the rules of deſinition agree to the defi- 
nition. of a word: and if they mean by 
the definition of a thing, the giving an 
adequate conception of | the nature and 
eſſence . of any thing that exiſts; this js 
impoſſible, and is the vain boaſt of men 
unconſcious of the weakneſs. of human 15 
derſtanding. 
The works of God are ht imperfrdly 
known by us. We ſee their outſide; or 
ierhaps we diſcover ſome of their qualities 
end relations, by obſervation and experi- 
ment aſſiſted by reaſoning: but even of 
the ſimpleſt of them we can give no defipi= 
tion that comprehends its real eſſence, It 
Is juſtly obſerved by Locke, that nominal 
elſences only, which are the creatures of 
our own minds, are perfectly comprehend- 
ed by ug, or can be properly defined; and 
even of theſe there are many too ſimple in 
their nature to admit of definition, When 
we cannot give preciſion: to our notions by 
a definition, we muſt endeavour to do it 
by attentive reflection upon them, by ob- 
ſerving minutely their agreements and di. 
ferences, and eſpecially by a right under- 
ſtanding of the powers of our own minds 
by which ſuch notions are formed. 


The 
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che principles laid down by Locke witli 
regard to definition and with regard to the 
abuſe of words, carry conviction along 
with them. I take them to be one of the 
moſt im portant improvements made in lo- 
gic ſince che days of Ariſtotle : not ſo 
much becaufe they enlarge our ktiowled ge, 
as becauſe they make us ſenſible of our 
ignorance; and ſhew that a great part of 
what ſpeculative men have admired as pro- 
found philoſophy, is only a darkening of 
knowled; ge by Words withour: wundern aa 
_ 

If Ariſtotle had undes beta theſe ; prin- 
Giples, many of his definitions, which fur- 
niſh matter of triumph to his enemies, had 
never ſeen the light: let us impute them 
to the times rather than to the man. The 
fary to have the PRETTY of a man, and 
could find none better than Animal implume 

biper; upon which Diogenes ſent to his 
ſchool a cock with his feathers plucked off, 
deſiring to know whether it Was 2 a man or 


* 
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The few hines kane þ in the begin⸗ 
ning of the book concerning Interpreta- 
tion relating to the ſtructure of ſpeech, 
have been left out in treatiſes of logic, as 
belonging rather to grammar; yet I ap- 


prehend this is a rich field of philoſophical 


ſpeculation. Language being the expreſs 
image of human thought, the analyſis of 
the ene muſt correſpond to that of the 
other. Nouns adjective and ſubſtantive, 


verbs active and paſſive, with their various 


moods, tenſes, and perſons, muſt be ex- 
preſſive of a like variety in the modes of 
thought. Things that are diſtinguiſhed in 


all languages, ſuch as ſubſtance and qua- 


lity, action and paſſion, cauſe and effect, 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed, by the natural powers 
of the human mind. The philoſophy of 
grammar, and that of the human under- 
ſtanding, are more nearly allied than is 
commonly imagined. 

The ſtructure of n was purſued 
to a conſiderable extent, by the ancient 
commentators upon this book of Ariſtotle, 
Their ſpeculations upon this ſubject, which 

Vox. III. X X are 
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are neither the leaſt ingenious nor the leaſt 
uſeful part of the Peripatetic philoſophy, 
were neglected for many ages, and lay 
buried in ancient manuſcripts, or in books 


little known, till they were lately brought 


to light by the learned wy n in * 
Hermes. ie 
The Aab ee given Fe Aviſtorle, oy a 
noun, of a verb, and of ſpeech, will hard- 
ly bear examination. It is eaſy in practice 
to diſtinguiſh the various parts of ſpeech; 
but very difficult, if at all e * one 
accurate definitions: of them. 

He obſerves juſtly, that beſütles that 


kind of ſpeech called a propoſition, which 


is always either true or falſe, there are 


other kinds which are neither true nor 
falſe; ſuch as, a prayer, or wiſnh; to which 


we may add, a queſtion, a command, a 


promiſe, a contract, and many others. 
Theſe Ariſtotle pronounces to have nothing 
to do with his ſubject, and remits them 
to oratory, or poetry; and ſo they have 
remained baniſhed from the regions of 
philoſophy to this day: yet 1 apprehend, 
that an analyſis of ſuch ſpeeches, and of 
the operations of mind which they expreſs, 


world. be of real uſe, and n would 


diſcover 


— 


LE — — 


6 diſcover boi imperfect an enumeration the 

logicians have given of the powers of hu- 
man underſtanding, when they reduce 
them to fimple apprehenſion, Judgement, 
a een. 


ser. 6. On Propofi tions,” 


 Krathentaelelars uſe the word prog tion 


in a larger ſenſe than logicians. A pro- 
blem is called a propoſition in mathematics, 
but in logie it is not a propoſition: it is 
one of thoſe ſpeeches which are not enun- 
ciative, and which Ariſtotle remits to ora- 
tory or poetry. 
1 propoſition, coodiiiinj to Ariſtotle, 
. 1s a ſpeech wherein one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another, Hence it is eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh the thing affirmed or denied, 
which is called the predicate, from the thing 
of which it is affirmed or denied, which is 
called the fubjet ; and theſe two are called 
the terms of the propoſition. Hence likewiſe 
it appears, - that propoſitions are either af- 
firmative or negative; and this is called 
their quality. All affirmative propoſitions 
00 the ſame quality, ſo likewiſe have all 
X x 2 negative; 
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negative; ; but an affirmative and a Hes 
tive are contrary in their quality. 
When the ſubject of a propoſition is a 
general term, the predicate is affirmed or 


denied, either of the whole, or of a part. 


Hence propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed into 
univerſal and particular. All men are mor- 
tal, is an univerſal propoſition; Some men 
are learned, is a particular; and this 1s 


called the quantity of the propofition, All 


univerſal propoſitions agree in quantity, 
as alſo all particular: but an univerſal and 
a particular are ſaid to differ in quantity, 
A propoſition is called indefinite, when there 
is no mark either of univerſality. or par- 
ticularity annexed to the ſubject: thus, 
Man is of few days, is an indefinite pro- 
poſition; but it muſt be underſtood ei- 
ther as univerſal or as particular, and 
therefore i is not a third ſpecies, but by in- 
terpretation is brought under one of the 


other Wo.. 


There are allo: angular propoſitions 
which have not a general term but an in- 
dividual for their ſubject; as, Alexander 
Was a great congueror. Theſe are conſi- 
dered by logicians as univerſal, becauſe; 
the ſubject being indiviſible, the predicate 
8 18 


* 
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is affirmed or denied of the whole, and 
not of a part only, 'Thus all propoſitions, 
with regard to quality, are either affirma- 
tive or negative; and with regard to quan- 
tity, are univerſal or particular; and taking 
in both quantity and quality, they are uni- 
verſal affirmatives, or univerſal negatives, 
or particular affirmatives, or particular ne- 
gatives. Theſe four kinds, after the days 
of Ariſtotle, came to be named by the 
names of the four firſt vowels, A, E, I, O, 
according to the following diftich : 

Aſſerit A, negat E, ſed univerſaliter ambe ; 
Aſerit I, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 

When the young logician is thus far in- 
ſtructed in the nature of propoſitions, he 
is apt to think there is no difficulty in 
analyſing any propoſition, and ſhewing its 
ſubject and predicate, its quantity and 
quality; and indeed, unleſs he can do this, 
he will be unable to apply the rules of 
logic to uſe. Vet he will find, there are 
ſome difficulties in this analyſis, which are 
overlooked by Ariſtotle altogether ; and 
although they are ſometimes touched, they 
are .not removed by his followers. For, 
1. There are propofitions in which it is 
difficult to find a ſubje and a predicate; 


a8 


as in theſe, It rains, Ii ſnows., 2. In ſome 
propoſitions either term may be made the 
ſubject or the predicate as you like beſt; 
as in this, Virtue is the road to happineſs, 
3. The ſame example may ſerve to ſhew, 
that it is ſometimes difficult to ſay, whe- 
ther a propoſition be univerſal or x particu- 
lar. 4. The quality of ſome. propoſitions 
is ſo dubious, that logieians have never 
been able to agree whether they be affirma- 
tive or negative; as in this propoſition, 
Whatever is inſentient is not an animal. 5. As 
there is one claſs of propoſitions which 
have only two terms, to wit, one ſubject 
and one predicate, which are called cate- 
gorical propoſitions ; ſo there are many claſſes 
that have more than two terms. What 
Ariſtotle delivers in this book is applicable 
only to categorical propoſitions; and to 
them only the rules concerning the con- 
verſion of propoſitions, and-concerning the 
figures and modes of ſyllogiſms, are ac- 
commodated. The ſubſequent writers of 
logic have taken notice of ſome of the many 
claſſes of complex propoſitions, and have 
given rules adapted to them; but finding 
this work endleſs, they have left us to ma- 


nage the reſt by the _ of common ſenſe, 
CHAP. 
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Account of the Firſt I 


BE C . 1. 0 the verſe an of Propftion 


15. Alte ptidg to give ſoins account of 

the Analytics and of the Topics of A- 
riſtotle, ingenuity requires me to confeſs, 
that though I have often purpoſed to read 
the whole with care, and to underſtand 
what is intelligible, yet my courage and 
patience always failed before I had done. 
Why ſhould I throw away ſo much time 
and painful attention upon a thing of ſo 
little real uſe? If I had lived in thoſe ages 
when the knowledge of Ariſtotle's Orga- 
non intitled a man to the higheſt rank in 
philoſophy, ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it ſome years of pain- 
ful ſtudy ; and leſs, I conceive, would not 


be ſufficient. Such reflections as theſe; 


always g got the better of my reſolution, 
when 
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when the firſt ardor began to cool. All I 
can fay is, that I have read ſome parts of 
the different books with care, ſome li ghtly, 
and ſome perhaps nat at all. I have glanced 
over the whole often, and when any thing 
attracted my attention, have dipped into it 
till my appetite was ſatisfied. Of all read- 
ing it is the moſt dry and the moſt” pain- 
ful, employing an infinite labour of de- 
moitftration, about things of the moſt ab- 
{tract nature, delivered in a laconic ſtyle, 
and often, I think, with affected obſcuri- 
ty; and all to prove general propoſitions, 
which when applied to ANG 22 mae 
2 ſelf- evident. iT 
There is Probably but little ; in the Os: 
tegories or in the book 'of Interpretation, 
that Ariſtotle could claim as his own in- 
vention: but the whole theory of ſyllo- 
giſms he claims as his own, and as the 
fruit of much time and labour. And in- 
deed it is a ſtately fabric, a monument of a 
great genius, which we could wiſh to have 
been more uſefully employed. There muſt 
be ſomething however adapted to pleaſe 
the human underſtanding, or to flatter hu- 
man pride, in a work which occupied men 


Z of a for more chan a thouſand 
Fears. 


yeats. Theſe books are called Analytics; | 


becauſe the intention of them is to. reſolve 
all reaſoning i into its. ſimple ingredients. 


'*. The firſt book of the Firſt Analytics, 
conſiſting of forty-ſix chapters, may be 


divided into four parts; the firſt treating 


of the converſion of propoſitions; the ſe- 


cond, of the ſtructure of ſyllogiſms in all 
the different figures and modes; the third, 
of the invention of a middle term; and 
the laſt, of the reſolution of ſylogiſins. 
We ſhall give a brief account of each. 
"6" convert a propoſition, is to infer 
from it another propoſition, whoſe ſubject 
is the predicate of the firſt, and whoſe 
predicate is the ſubject of the firſt. This 


is reduced by Ariſtotle to three rules. 


1. An univerſal negative may be convert- 
ed into an univerſal negative : thus, No 


man it a quadruped; therefore, No quadru- 


ped is a man, 2. An univerſal affirmative 
can be converted only into a particular af- 
firmative : thus, All men are mortal; there- 
fore, Some mortal beings are men. 3. A 
particular affirmative may be converted 
into 4 particular affirmative: as, Some men 


are < therefore, Some juſt - perſons are 


When a propoſition may be con- 
va III. L 5 verted 


* 
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verted without changing i its quantity, this 


18 called N imple converſion ; but when the 
quantity is diminiſhed, as in the univer- 
ſal affirmative, it is called converſion per 
aceidens. 

There is another kind of converſion, 
omitted in this place by Ariſtotle, but ſup- 
plied by his followers, called converſſon by 
contrapgſition, in which the term that is 
contradictory. to the predicate is put far 
the ſubject, and the quality of the propo- 
ſition 1 is changed; as, All animals are. ſen- 
dient; therefore, What is inſentient is not an 
animal. A fourth rule of converſion there- 
fore is, That an univerſal affirmative, and 
a particular negative, may be .cer 
by contrapebition. 3 . 


1 Of he Figure and 8 e ow 
Sl int. | ECLUESTE, ad 


A ſyllogiſm 3 is an argament, or reaſon- 
ing, conſiſting of three propofiri tions, the 
laſt of which, called the concluſion, is in- 
ferred from the two preceding, which are 
called the premiſes. The conclufion having 
e terms, a faz and a predicate, its 

predicate 


am * 
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predicate is called the major term, and its 


ſubject the minor term. In order to prove 
the concluſion, each of its terms is, in the 
premiſes, compared with a third term, 
called the middle term. By this means 


one of the premiſes will have for its two 


terms the major term and the middle term ; 
and this premiſe i 1 called the major pre- 
miſe, or the major propoſition of the ſyllo- 
giſm. The other premiſe muſt have for 
its two terms the minor term and the 
middle term, and it is called the minor 


| propoſition, Thus the ſyllogiſm conſiſts 


of three propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the major, the minor, and the 
concluſion : and altho' each of theſe has 


two terms, a ſubject and a predicate, yet 


there are only three different terms in all. 
The major term 1s always the predicate of 
the concluſion, and is alſo either the ſub- 


ject or predicate of the major propoſition. 


The minor term is always the ſubject of 
the concluſion, and is alſo either the ſub- 
ject or predicate of the minor propoſition. 
The middle term never enters into the 
coneluſion, but ſtands in both premiſes, 
either in the N of ſubject or "00 FED" 


 icate, + 
"A Y y 2 3 
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According to the various poſitions which 
che middle term may have in the pre- 
miſes, ſyllogiſms are ſaid to be of va- 
rious figures. Now all the poſſible poſi- 
tions of the middle term are only four: for, 


firſt, it may be the ſubject of the major 
propoſition, and the predicate of the minor, 


and then the ſyllogiſm is of the firſt figure; 
or it may be the predicate of both premiſes, 
and then the ſyllogiſm is of the ſecond fi- 
gure; or it may be the ſubject of both, 
which makes a ſyllogiſm of the third fi- 
gure; or it may be the predicate of the 
major propoſition, and the ſubject of the 
minor, which makes the fourth figure. 
Ariſtotle takes no notice of the fourth fi- 
gure. It was added by the famous Galen, 
and is often called the Galenical figure, 

There is another diviſion of ſyllogiſms 
according to their modes. The mode of a 
ſyllogiſm is determined by the quality and 
quantity of the propoſitions of which it 
conſiſts. Each of the three propoſitions muſt 
be either an univerſal affirmative, or an 
univerſal negative, or a particular affirma- 


tive, or a particular negative. Theſe four 


kinds of propoſitions, as was before obſer- 
ved, have been named by the four vowels, 
NM Me | A 
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A, E, FE O; by which means the mode 
of a ſyllogiſm is marked by any three of 
thoſe four vowels, Thus A, A, A, de- 
notes that mode in which the major, mi- 
nor, and concluſion, are all univerſal af- 
firmatives ; E, A, E, denotes that mode 
in which the major and concluſion are uni- 
verſal negatives, and the minor is an uni 
verſal affirmative. 

To know all the poſſible modes of b l- 
logiſm, we muſt find how many different 
combinations may be made of three out of 
the four vowels, and from the art of com- 
bination the number is found to be ſixty- 
four. So many poſſible modes there are 
in every figure, conſequently in the three 
figures of Ariſtotle there are one hundred 
and ninety- two, and in all the four figures 
two hundred and fifty- ſix. 

Now the theory of ſyllogiſm requires, 
that we ſhew what are the particular modes 
in each figure, which do, or do not, form 
a juſt and concluſive ſyllogiſm, that ſo the 
legitimate may be adopted, and the ſpuri- 
ous rejected. This Ariſtotle has ſhewn in 
the firſt three figures, examining all the 
modes one by one, and paſſing ſentence 

upon each; and from this examination he 


collects 


— 
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collects ſome rules which may aid the me- 
mory in diſtinguiſhing the falſe from the 


true, and point 'out = ys of each 


=: 


The firſt he: has only four: lopitinitte | 
modes. The major propofition in this fi- 
pure muſt be univerſal, and the minor af- 
firmarive; and it has this property, that 
it yields concluſions of all kinds, affirma- 
tive and negative, univerſal and particular, 
The ſecond figure has alſo four legiti- 
mate modes. Its major propoſition muſt 
be univerſal, and one of the premiſes muſt 
be negative. It yields concluſions both 
umverſal and particular, but all negative, 
The third figure has fix legitimate modes. 
Its minor muſt always be affirmative; and 
it yields concluſions both affirmative and 
RM, but all particular. 
Beſides the rules that are proper to each 
figure, Ariſtotle has given ſome that are 
common to all, by which the legitimacy of 
ſyllogiſms may be tried. Theſe may, I 
think, be reduced to five. 1. There muſt 


be only three terms in a ſyllogiſm. As 
each term occurs in two of the propoſi- 


tions, it muſt be preciſely the ſame in 
_ if it * ** the fyllogiſm ! is ſaid to 


have 
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have four terms, which makes a vitious 
ſyllogiſm. 2. The middle, term muſt be 
taken univerſally in one of the premiſes, 
3. Both premiſes muſt not be particular 


propoſitions, nor both negative, 4. The 


conclufion muſt be particular, if either of 
the premiſes be particular; and negative, 
if either of the premiſes be negative. 5. 


No term can be taken univerſally in the 


concluſion, if it be not taken univerſally 
in the premiſes. 

For underſtanding the ſecond and fifth 
of theſe rules, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that a term is ſaid to be taken univerſally, 
not only when it is the ſubje of an uni- 
verſal propoſition, but when it is the pre- 
dicate of a negative propoſition; on the 
other hand, a term is ſaid to be taken par- 
ticularly, when it is either the ſubject of a 


particular, or the predicate of an affirma- 


tive en 


SECT, 3. 07 the Iaventien of a Middle Term, 


The third part of this book d 
rules general and ſpecial for the invention 
of a middle term; and this the author 
conceives 


4 - — .. —— : — — — 
, — — —— 


— 
— 


— — 
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concei ves to be of great utility. The ge- 
neral rules amount to this, That you are 
to conſider well both terms of the propoſi- 
tion to be proved; their definition, their 
properties, the things which may be af- 
firmed or denied of them, and thoſe of 
witch they may be affirmed or denied: 
theſe things collected together, are the ma- 
terials from which Four: A term is to 
be taken. F139 6%. i Fs Be. [2209 
The ſpecial rules require you.to müder 
the quantity and quality of the propoſition 
to be proved, that you may diſcover in 
what mode and figure of ſyllogiſm the 


pPrcof is to proceed. Then from the mate- 


rials before collected, you muſt ſeek a 
middle term which has that relation to the 
ſubject and predicate of the propoſition to 
be proved, which the nature of the ſyllo- 
giſm requires. Thus, ſuppoſe the propofi- 
tion I would prove is an unjverſal affirma- 
tive, I know by the rules of ſyllogiſms, 
that there is only one legitimate mode in 
which an univerſal affirmative propoſition 
can be proved; and that is the firſt mode 
of the firſt figure, I know likewiſe, that 
in this mode both the premiſes . muſt be 


univerſal affirmati ves; and that che middle 
term 


Uo 
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term muſt be che ſubject of the major, and 
the predicate of the minor. Therefore of 
the terms collected according to the gene- 
neral rule, I ſeek out one or more which 
have theſe two properties ; firſt, That the 


predicate of the propoſition to be proved 


can be univerſally affirmed of it; and ſe- 
condly, That it can be univerſally affirm- 
ed of the ſubject of the propoſition to be 
proved. Every term you can find which 
has thoſe two properties, will ſerve you as 
a middle term, but no other. In this way, 
the author gives ſpecial rules for all the 
various kinds of propoſitions to be pro- 
ved; points out the various modes in 
which they may be proved, and the pro- 
perties which the middle term muſt have 
to make it fit for anſwering that end. And 
the rules are illuſtrated, or rather; in my 
opinion, purpoſely darkened, by putting 
letters of the alphabet for the ſeveral terms. 


rer 4. Of the remaining part of the Firſt 
Book, 


The reſolution of ſyllogiſing requires nd 
other principles but theſe before laid down 
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for conſtructing them. However it is 
treated of largely, and rules laid down for 
reducing reaſoning to ſyllogiſms, by ſup- 
plying one of the premiſes when it is un- 
derſtood, by rectifying inverſions, and 
putting the propoſitions in the proper or- 
der. 

Here he ſpeaks alſo of hypothetical ſyl- 


logiſms; which he acknowledges cannot 


be reſolved into any of the figures, al- 


though there be many kinds of them that 


ought diligently to be obferved; and 


which he promiſes to handle afterwards, 


But this promiſe 1s not fulfilled, as far as 


I know, in any of his works that are ex- 
tant. 


srcr. 5. Of the Second Book Ul the Fig 


Analytics, 


The ſecond book treats of the powers of 
fyllogiſms, and ſhows, in twenty-ſeven 
chapters, how we may perform many feats 
by them, and what figures and modes are 
adapted to each. Thus, in ſome ſyllo- 
giſins ſeveral diſtinct conclufions may be 
drawn from the ſame premiſes : in ſome, 
Par 2 1 true 
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true concluſions may be drawn from falfe 


premiſes: in ſome, by aſſuming the con- 
cluſion and one premiſe, you may prove 


the other; you may turn a direct ſyllogiſm 


into one leading to an abſurdity. | 

We have likewife precepts given 1n this 
book, both to the aſſailant in a ſyllogiſti- 
cal diſpute, how to carry on his attack 


with art, ſo as to obtain the victory; and 


to the defendant, how to keep the enemy 
at ſuch a diſtance as that he ſhall never be 
obliged to yield. From which we learn, 
that Ariſtotle introduced in his own ſchool, 
the practice of ſyllogiſtical diſputation, in- 
ſtead of the rhetorical diſputations which 
the ſophiſts were wont to uſe in more an- 
cient times, 1 


e 1 
Remarks. 


SECT. 1. Of the Converſion of Propgſitions. 


E have given a ſummary view of the 
theory of pure ſyllogiſms as deliver- 
ed by Ariſtotle, a theory of which he 
Z 2 2 claims 
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claims the ſole invention. And I believe it 
will be difficult, in any ſcience, to find ſo 
large a ſyſtem of truths of ſo very abſtract 
and ſo general a nature, all fortified by de- 
monſtration, and all invented and-perfect- 
ed by one man. It ſhows a force of genius 
and labour of inveſtigation, equal to the 
molt arduous attempts. I ſhall now make 
| ſome remarks upon it. . 
As to the converſion of 8 
the writers on logic commonly ſatisfy 
themſelves with illuſtrating each of the 
rules by an example, conceiving them to 
be ſelf- evident when applied to particular 
caſes, But Ariſtotle has given demonſtra- 
tions of the rules he mentions. As a ſpe- 
cimen, I ſhall give his demonſtration of 
the firlt rule. Let A B be an univerſal 
negative propoſition; I fay, that if A is 
in no B, it will follow that B 1s in no A. 
If you deny this conſequence, let B be 
“in ſome A, for example, in C; then the 
** firſt ſuppoſition will not be true; for 
is of the B's.” In this demonſtra- 
tion, if I underſtand it, the third rule of 
converſion is aſſumed, that if B is in ſome 
A, then A muſt be in ſome B, which in- 


deed is Contrary t to the firſt ſuppoſition, If 
the 
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the third rule be aſſumed for proof of the 
firſt, the proof of all the three goes round 
in a circle; for the ſecond and third rules 


are proved by the firſt. This is a fault in 


reaſoning which Ariſtotle condemns, and 
which I would be very unwilling to charge 


him with, if I could find any better mean- 


ing in his demonſtration. But it is indeed 
a fault very difficult to be avoided, when 
men attempt to prove things that are ſelf- 

evident, | 

The rules of converſion cannot be ap- 
plied to all propoſitions, but only to thoſe 
that are categorical; and we are left to the 
direction of common ſenſe in the conver- 


ſion of other propoſitions. To give an ex- 


ample: Alexander was the ſon of Philip; 
therefore Philip was the father of Alexan- 
der: A is greater than B; therefore B is 
leſs than A. Theſe are converſions which, 
as far as I know, do not fall within any 
rule in logic; nor do we find any loſs for 
want of a rule in ſuch caſes. 

Even in the converſion of categorical 
propoſitions, it is not enough to tranſpoſe 
the ſubject and predicate, Both muſt un- 
dergo ſome change, in order to fit them 
for their new ſtation : for in every pro- 

| | poſition 
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poſitiom the ſubject muſt be a ſubſtantive, 
or have the force of a ſubſtantive? and the 
predicate muſt be an adjective, or have the 
force of an adjective. Hence it follows; 
that when the ſubject is an individual, rhe 
propoſition admits not of converſion. How, 
for inſtance, ſhall we convert this propok. 
you God is omniſcientt??: 

Theſe obſervations "RR that the Sous 
trine of the converſion of - propofitions is 
not ſo complete as it appears. The rules 
are laid down without any limitation; yet 
they are fitted only to one claſs of propoſi- 
tions, to wit, the categorical; and of theſe 
only to ſuch as have a general term for 
their . 5 


Sxcr. 2. On Additions made to ti 2 
Theory. 


Although the logicians have enlarged 
the firſt and ſecond parts of logic, by ex- 
plaining ſome technical words and diſtinc- 
tions which Ariſtotle has omitted, and by 
giving names to ſome kinds of propoſi- 
tions which he overlooks; yet in what 
CONCernS the theory of categorical ſyllo- 
giſms, 


Sims, he 35 mare full, ene, and 


ſeem to have thought this. cape: part of 


the. Organon Father. redundant than de- 
ficient. WERE 13-3159 

It is true, ho: Colm pr wry a Genel 
| fwd to the three mentioned by Ariſtotle, 
But chere is reaſon to think chat Ariſtotle 
omitted the fourth figure, not through 
ignorance or inattention, hut of deſign, 


as containing only ſome indirect modes, 


which, when properly expreſſed, fall into 
the firſt figure. 

It is true allo, that Peter Ramus, a pro- 
feſſed enemy of Ariſtotle, introduced ſome 
new modes that are adapted to ſmgular 
propoſitions; and that Ariſtotle takes no 
notice of ſingular propoſitions, either in 
his rules of converſion, or in the modes 
of ſyllogiſm. But the friends of Ariſtotle 
have ſhewn, that this improvement of 
Ramus is more ſpecious than uſeful. Sin- 
gular propoſitions have the force of uni- 
verſal propoſitions, and are ſubject to the 
ſame rules. The definition given by A- 
riſtotle of an univerſal propoſition ap- 
plies to them; ; and therefore he might 
think, that chere was no occaſion to mul- 


1 Gp 
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0 the modes of Hllogiſin tpn their ac- 
Theſe atten ity: therefore, ſhow rather 

inclination than power, to diſcover my 

material defect in Ariſtotle's theory. 

The moſt valuable addition made to the 
58d of categorical ſyllogiſms, ſeems to 
be the invention of thoſe technical names 
given to the legitimate modes, by which 
they may be eaſily remembered, and which 
| have been mee in theſe barbarous 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, 408 1 primæ; 
| Ceſare, Cameſtris, Feftino, Bardco, ſecundæ; 
Tertia grande ſonans recitat Darapti, Felapton ; 
Adjungens Diſamis, Dat iſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


In theſe verſes, every legitimate mode be- 
longing to the three figures has a name 


given to it, by which it may be diſtin- 
78 60. and remembered. And this name 


the name has three vowels, which detiors 
the kind of each of its propoſitions. £ 
Thus, a ſyllogiſm in Bocardo muſt be 
made up of che propoſitions denoted by 
the three vowels, O, A, O; that is, its 
major and i e muſt be particular 


1 + pada propoſitions, and its minor an 
univerſal 


_ univerſal affirmative; and being in the 
third figure, the middle term muſt "Uh * 
ſubject of both premiſes. | 

This is the myſtery contained in the 
vowels of thoſe barbarous words. But 
there are-other myſteries confained in their 
conſonants : for, by their means, a child 
may be taught ro reduce any ſyllogiſm of 
the ſecond or third figure to one of the 
firſt.” So that the four modes of the firſt 
figure being directly proved to be conclu- 
five, all the modes of the other two are 
proved at the ſame time, by means of this 
operation of reduction. For the rules and 
manner of this reduction, and the different 
ſpecies of it, called offenſive and per ampoſe 
fibile,:T refer to the logicians, that I may 
not diſcloſe all their myſteries. 

The invention contained in theſe verſes 
16 10 ingenious, and ſo great an adminicle 
to the dextrous management of ſyllo- 
giſms, that I think it very probable that 
Ariſtotle had ſome contrivance of this kind, 
which was kept as one of the ſecret FR 
trines of his ſchool, and handed down by 
tradition, until ſome perſon brought it to 
light. This is offered only as a conjec- 
ture, leaving it to thoſe who are better 
Fon, MI, 3 4 acquainted 


acquainted with the moſt ancient commen - 
tators on the Analytics, either to refute or 
to confirm it. 


SECT. 3. 02 Examples * to dba 
this Theory. 


We may obſerve, that Ariſtotle hardly 
ever gives examples of real ſyllogiſms to 
illuſtrate his rules. In demonſtrating the 
legitimate modes, he takes A, B, C, for 
the terms of the ſyllogiſm. Thus, the 
firſt mode of the firſt figure is demonſtra- 
ted by him in this manner. For, ſays 
be, © if A is attributed to every B, and B 
** to every C, it follows neceſſarily, that 
* A may be attributed to every C.“ For 
diſproving the illegitimate modes, he uſes 
the ſame manner; with this difference, 
that he. commonly for an example gives 
three real terms, ſuch as, Bonum, Habitus, 
prudentia; of which three terms you are 
to make up a ſyllogiſm - of the figure and 
mode in queſtion, which will appear to be 
inconcluſive. 

The commentators and feſtemaaical» wri- 
ters in logic, have tupplind this defect ; 

5 and 
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and given us real examples of every legi- 
timate mode in all the figures. We ac- 


knowledge this to be charitably done, in 


order to aſſiſt the conception in matters ſo 
very abſtract; but whether it was pru- 
dently done fie the honour of the art, may 
be doubted. I am afraid this was to un- 
cover the nakedneſs of the theory : it has 
undoubtedly contributed to bring it into 
contempt; for when one conſiders the filly 
and uninſtructive reaſonings that have 
been brought forth by this grand organ of 


ſcience, he can hardly forbear crying out, 


Parturiunt montes, et naſcitur ridiculus mus. 
Many of the writers of logic are acute and 
ingenious, and much practiſed in the ſyl- 
logiſtical art; and there muſt be ſome 
reafon why the examples they have given 
of ſyllogiſms are ſo lean. | 

We ſhall ſpeak of the reaſon afterwards ; 
and ſhall now give a ſyllogiſm in each fi- 
gure as an example. 

No work of God is bad; 

The natural paſſions and appetites of 
men are the work of God; 

Therefore none of them is bad. 
In this ſyllogiſm, the middle term, work 
of God, is the ſubject of the major and 
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the predicate of the minor; ſo that the 
ſyllogiſm is of the firſt figure. The mode 
is that called Cælarent; the major and con- 
cluſion being both univerſal negatives, 
and the minor an univerſal affirmative, It 
agrees to the rules of the figure, as the 
major is univerſal, and the minor affirma- 
tive; it is alſo agreeable to all the general 
rules; ſo that it maintains its character in 
every trial. And to ſhow of what ductile 
materials ſyllogiſms are made, we may, 
by converting fimply the major propoſi- 
tion, reduce it to a good ſyllogiſm of the 
ſecond figure, and of the 2 Cefare, 
thus: 

Whatever is bad is not the work of 
| God; | 

All the natural paflions and appetites of 
men are the work of God; 

Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example: | 

Every thing virtuous is . ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term praz/e-worthy be- 
ing the predicate of both premiſes; the 
ſyllogiſm is of the ſecond figure; and ſee- 
ing it is made up of the propoſitions, A, 

Wo a5 O, 
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O, O, the, mode is Baroco. It will be 


found to agree both with the general and 
ſpecial rules: and it may be reduced into 


a good ſylogiſm of the firſt figure upon 
converting the. major by contrapoſition, 
thus: 
What is not praie-worchy is not vir- 
tuous; | | 
| Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; ; 
Therefore ſome pleaſures are not vir- 
 ruous, 


That this ſyllogiſm is concluſive, com- 


mon ſenſe pronounces, and all logicians 
mult allow; but it is ſomewhat unpliable 
to rules, and requires a little ſtraining. to 
make it rally with them, 

That it is of the firſt figure is beyond 


diſpute ; but to what mode of that figure 
{hall we refer it? This is a queſtion of 


ſome difficulty. For, in the firſt place, the 
_ premiſes ſeem to be both negative, which 
_ contradicts the third general rule; and 
moreover, it is contrary to a ſpecial rule 
of the firſt figure, That the minor ſhould 
be negative. Theſe are the difficulties to 
be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two ne- 
gative particles in the major are equivalent 
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to an affirmative; and that therefore the 
major propohtion, What 1s not praiſe-wor- 
thy, is not virtuous, is to be accounted an 
affirmative propoſition. This, if granted, 
ſolves one difficulty; but the other re- 
mains. The moſt ingenious ſolution, there- 
fore, is this: Let the middle term be not 
Pratſe-⁊worthy. Thus, making the negative 
particle a part of the middle term, the ſyl- 
logiſm ſtands thus: r 

Whatever is not Prat !ſe-worthy is not vir- 

tuous; 8 | 

Some pleaſures are not „ 

Therefore ſome pleaſures are not vir- 

tuous. | 
By this analyſis, the major becomes an 
univerſal negative, the minor a particular 
afhrmative, and the concluſion a particular 
negative, and ſo we have a juſt ſyllogiſm 
in Ferio. 

We ſee, by this example, chat che qua- 
lity of propoſitions is not ſo invariable, 
but that, when occaſion requires, an afhr- 
mative may be degraded. into a negative, 
or a negative exalted to an affirmative. 
Another example: 
All Africans are black; 


All Africans are men; 5 
Therefore 


8k. I. 


Therefore ſome men are black. | 
This is of the third figure, and of the mode 
Darapts ; ; and it may be reduced to Dari 
in the. firſt figure, by edle the mi- 
nor. 
All Africans are black; 
Some men are Afcicanss 


Therefore ſome men are black. 8 


By this time 1 apprehend the reader has 
got as many examples of ſyllogiſims as will 


ſtay his appetite for that kind of enter- 
tainment. 


1 „ 
48 


SECT. 4. Ou the Demonſtration of the 7. heory, 


Ariſtotle. and all his followers have 
thought it neceſſary, in order to bring 
this theory of categorical ſyllogiſms to a 
ſcience, to demonſtrate, both that the four- 
teen authoriſed modes conclude juſtly, and 
that none of the reſt do. Let us now ſee 
how this has been executed. 


As to the legitimate modes, Ariſtotle 


and thoſe who follow him the moſt cloſe- 
ly, demonſtrate the four modes of the firſt 


dene directly from an axiom called the 
Dictum 
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Dictum de onmi et nullo. The amount of 


the axiom is, That What is afffrmed of a 
whole genur, may be affirmed of all the 
ſpecies and individuals belonging to "that 
genus; and that what is denied of the whole 
genus, may be denied of its ſpecies and 
individuals. The four modes of the firſt 
figure are evidently included in this axiom. 

And as to the legitimate modes of the other 


figures, they are proved by reducing them 


to ſome mode of the firſt. Nor is there 
any other principle aſſumed in theſe re- 
ductions but the axioms concerning the 
converſion of propoſitions, and in ſome 
caſes the axioms concerning t the — 
bf propoſitions.” ee 
As to the illegitimate modes, Ariſtotle 
has taken the labour to try and condemn 
them one by one in all the three figures: 
but this is done in ſuch a manner that it 
is very painful to follow him. To give a 


ſpecimen. In order to prove, that thoſe 


modes of the firſt figure in which the ma- 
jor is particular, do not conclude, he pro- 


| ceeds thus: If A is or is not in ſome B, 


and B in every C, no concluſion follows. 
4 Fake for the terms in the affirmative 
8 caſe, Hood, habit, prudence, in the nega- 


0 ve, 
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+ tive, good, habit, ignorance.” This las 


conic ſtyle, the uſe of ſymbols not fami- 
liar, and, in place of giving an example, 
his leaving us to form one from three aſ- 
figned terms, give ſuch embarraſſment to 
a reader, that he is like one reading a book 
of: riddles. 

Having — l the true and 
falle modes of a figure, he ſubjoins the 


particular rules of that figure, which ſeem 
to be deduced from the particular caſes be- 
fore determined. The general rules come 
laſt of all, as a general corollary from what 


goes before. | 
I know not whether i is from a diffi- 


dence of Ariſtotle's demonſtrations, or 
from an apprehenſion of their obſcurity, or 
from a deſire of improving upon his me- 
thod, that almoſt all the writers in logic I 


have, met with, have inverted his order, 


beginning where he ends, and ending 
where he begins. They firſt demonſtrate 


the general rules, which belong to all the 


figures, from three axioms; then from 
the general rules and the nature of each fi- 
gure, they demonſtrate the ſpecial rules of 
each figure. When this is done, nothing 
remains but to apply theſe general and 

Vor. W. 3 B ſpecial 
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ſpecial rules, and to reject. erer mode 
which contradicts them. 

This method has a very ientific ap- 
pearance: and when we confider, that by 
a few rules once demonſtrated, an hundred 
and ſeventy-eight falſe modes are deſtroy- 
ed at one blow, which Ariſtotle had the 
trouble to put to death one by one, it 
ſeems to be a great improvement. I have 
only one objection to- the three axioms. 

The three axioms are theſe: r. Things 
which agree with the ſame third, agree 
with one another, 2. When one agrees 
with the third, and the other does nor, 
they do not agree with one another. 3. 
When neither agrees with the third, you 
eannot thence conclude, either that they 
do, or do not agree with one another. If 
. theſe axioms are applied to mathematical 
quantities, to which they ſeem to relate 
when taken literally, they have all the evi- 
dence that an axiom ought to have: but 
the logicians apply them in an analogical 
fenſe to things of another nature. In or- 
der, therefore, to judge whether they are 
truly axioms, we ought to ſtrip them of 
their figurative dreſs, and to ſet them 
down in plain Engliſh, as the logicians 

underſtand | 
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underſtand them. They amount there- 
fore to this. 1. If two things be affirmed 
of a third, or the third be affirmed: of 
them; or if one be affirmed of the third, 
and the third affirmed of the other; then 
they may. be affirmed one of the other. 
2. If one is affirmed of the third, or the 
third of it, and the other denied of the 
third, or the third of it, they may be de- 
nied one of the other. 3. If both are de- 
nied of the third, or the third of them; 
or if one is denied of the third, and the 
third denied of the other; nothing can be 
inferred. e 

When the three axioms are thus put in 
plain Engliſh, they ſeem not to have that 
degree of evidence which axioms ought to 
have; and if there is any defect of evi- 

dence in the axioms, this defect will be 
communicated to the whole edifier raiſed 
upon them, 

It may even be ſufpected, that an at- 
tempt by any method to demonſtrate that 
aà ſyllogiſm is concluſive, is an improprie- 
ty ſomewhat like that of attempting to 
demonſtrate an axiom. In a juſt ſyllo- 
giſm, the connection between the premi- 
ſes and the concluſion is not only real, but 
4 immediate; 


- 4 
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| immediate; ſo that no propoſition can 
come between them to make their connec- 
| tion more apparent. The very intention 
of a ſyllogiſm is, to leave nothing to be 
| ſupplied that is neceſſary to a complete de- 
monſtration. Therefore a man of com- 
i mon underſtanding. who has a perfect 
7 comprehenſion of the premiſes, finds him- 
| ſelf under a neceſſity of admitting the con- 
cluſion, ſuppoſing the premiſes to be true; 
and the concluſion is connected with the 
premiſes with all the force of intuitive evi- 
dence. In a word, an immediate conclu- 
ſion is ſeen in the premiſes, by the light 
of common ſenſe; and where that is want- 
ing, no kind of reaſoning will fupply 3 its 
place, 


SECT. 5. On this Theory, conſidered as an 
Engine Science. n 


The ſlow progreſs of uſeful knowledge, 

| | during the many ages in which the ſyllo- 

b* giſtic art was moſt highly cultivated as the 

| only guide to ſcience, and its quick pro- 

| greſs ſince that art was diſuſed, ſuggeſt a 
| preſumption againſt it; and this Preſump- 

tion 


examples which have always Deeds brought 
to illuſtrate its rules. 

The ancients ſeem to have had too kigh 
notions, both of the force of the reaſon- 
ing power in man, and of the art of fſyl- 
logiſm as its guide. Mere reaſoning can 

carry us but a very little way in moſt ſub- 
jects. By obſervation, and experiments 
properly conducted, the ſtock of human 
knowledge may be enlarged without end; 


but the power of reaſoning alone, applied 


with vigour through a long life, would 
only carry a man round, like a horſe in a 
mill who labours hard but makes no pro- 
greſs. There is indeed an exception to 
this obſervation in the mathematical ſci- 
ences. The relations of quantity are ſo 
various and ſo ſuſceptible of exact menſu- 
ration, that long trains of accurate reaſon- 
ing on that ſubject may be formed, and 
concluſions drawn very remote from the 
firſt principles. It is in this ſcience and 
thoſe which depend upon it, that the power 
of reaſoning triumphs; in other matters 


its trophies are inconſiderable. If any man 


doubt this, let him produce, in any ſub- 
ject unconnected with mathematics, a train 
of 


an 
tion is ſtrengthened by the puerility of the 
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of reaſoning of ſome length, leading to 2 
concluſion, which without this train of 
reaſoning would never have been brought 
within human ſight. Every man acquaint- 
ed with mathematics can produce thou- 
ſands of ſuch trains of reaſoning. 'T: de 
not ſay, that none ſuch can be produced 
in other ſciences; but I believe they are 
few, and not eaſily found; and that if they 
are found, it will not be in ſubjects that 
can be expreſſed by categorical propoſitions, 
to which alone che n, of Sure and 
anode extends. 

In matters to which that theory varcalts 
a man of good ſenſe, who can diſtinguiſh 
chings that differ, can avoid the ſnares of 
ambiguous words, and is moderately prac- 
tiſed in ſuch matters, ſees at once all — 

can be inferred from the premiſes; or 

finds, that there is but a wind. ſhort ſtep to 
the concluſion, 

When the power of reaſoning is fo 


_, feeble by nature, eſpecially in ſubjects to 


which this theory can be applied, it would 
be unreaſonable to expect great effects 
from it. And hence we ſee the reaſon 
why the examples brought to illuſtrate it 
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by che moſt ingenious logicians, have. ra- 
they tended to bring it into eontempt. 
If ie ſhould be thought, that the ſyllo- 
giſtic art may be an uſeful engine in ma- 
thematics, in which pure reaſoning has 
ample ſcope: Firſt, It may be obſerved, 
That facts are unfavourable to this opi- 
nion: for it does not appear, that Euclid, 
or Apollonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, 
or Newton, ever made the leaſt uſe of this 
art; and I am even of opinion, that no 
uſe can be made of it in mathematies. I 
would not wiſh to advance this raſhiy, 
fince Ariſtotle has ſaid, that mathemati- 

cĩans reaſon for the moſt part in the firſt 
figure. What led him to think ſo was, 
that the firſt figure only yields concluſions 
that are univerſal and affirmative, and the 
concluſions of mathematics are commonly 
of that kind, But it 1s to be obſerved, 
chat the propofitions of mathematics are 
not categorical propofitions,. conſiſting of 
one ſubje& and one predicate. They ex- 
preſs ſome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account 
muſt have three terms. The quantities 
compared make two, and the relation be- 
tween them is a third. Now to ſuch pro- 
poſitions 
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poſitions we can neither apply the rules 
concerning the converſion of propoſitions, 
nor can they enter into a ſyllogiſm of any 
of the figures or modes. We obſerved 
before, that this converſion, 4 i⸗ greater 
| than B, therefore B it leſs than d, does 
not fall within the rules of converſion 
given by Ariſtotle or the logicians; and 
we now add, that this ſimple reaſoning, 
A is equal to B, and B to C; therefore A is 
equal to C, cannot be brought into any 
ſyllogiſm in figure and mode. There are 
indeed ſyllogiſms into which mathemati- 
cal propoſitions may enter, and of ſuch 
we ſhall afterwards ſpeak: but they have 
nothing to do with the n of _ 
and mode. 
When we go Altos he del of the 
mathematical ſciences, I know nothing in 
which there ſeems to be ſo much demon- 
ſtration as in that part of logic which 
treats of the figures and modes of ſyllo- 
giſm; but the few remarks we have made, 
ſhew, that it has ſome weak places: and 
beſides, this ſyſtem cannot be uſed as an 
n to rear itſelf. . 
The compaſs of the ſyllogiſtic 9 as 


an engine of ſcience, may be diſcerned by 
: Bf S 


endious and general view of the 
concluſion drawn, and the argument uſed 
to prove it, in each of the three figures. 

In the firſt figure, the concluſion affirms 
or denies ſomething of a certain ſpecies or 
individual; and the argument to prove 
rhis concluſion is, That the ſame thing 
may be affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to an that ſpecies or individual 
belongs. 5 | 

In the cad figure, the conclufion 15, 
TharJaine ſpecies or individual does not: 
belong.to ſuch a genus; and the argument 
is, That ſome attribute common to the 
whole genus does not belong to that ſpecies 
or individual. 


In the third figure, the concluſion 15, 


That ſuch an attribute belongs to part 
of a, genus; and the argument is, That 
the attribute in queſtion belongs to a ſpe- 
cies or individual which is part of that 
genus. 

I apprehend, that in this ſhort view, 
every concluſion that falls within the com- 
paſs of the three figures, as well as the 
mean of proof, is comprehended. The 
rules of all the figures might be eaſily de- 
| duced from it; and it appears, that there 
Vor. III. | 2 C e 
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is only one principle of reaſoning in all 


the three; ſo that it is not ſtrange, that 
a ſyllogiſm of one figure ſhould be reduced 


to one of another figure. 1 
The general principle in which: the 
whole terminates, and of which every ca- 
tegorical ſyllogiſm is only a particular ap- 
plication, is this, That what is affirmed 
or denied of the whole genus, may be at- 
firmed or denied of every ſpecies and in- 
dividual belonging to it. This is a prin- 
ciple of undoubted certainty indeed, but of 
no great depth. Ariſtotle and all the logi- 


cians aſſume it as an axiom or firſt prin- 


ciple, from which the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem, as 
it were, takes its departure: and after a 
tedious voyage, and great expence of . de- 


monſtration, it lands at laſt in this prin- 


ciple as its ultimate concluſion. O auras 
hommum! O — eft in rebus mane! 


SECT. 6, On Modal Sllagifms. 


Canegericed verrat befides their 
quantity and quality, have another affec- 
tion, by which they are divided into pure 
and modal. In a pure n the 
> , predicate 
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predicate is barely affirmed or denied of 
the ſubject; but in a modal propaſition, 
the affirmation or negation is modified, 
by being declared to be neceſſary, or 8 
tingent, or poſſible, or impoſſible. Theſe 
are the four modes obſerved by Ariſtotle, 
from which he denominates a propoſition 
modal. His genuine diſciples maintain, 
that theſe are all the modes that can affect 
an affirmation or negation, and that the 
enumeration is complete. Others main- 
tain, that this enumeration is incomplete; 
and that when an affirmation or negation 
is ſaid to be certain or uncertain, probable 
or improbable, this makes a modal pro- 
poſition, no leſs than the four modes of 
Ariſtotle, We ſhall not enter into this 
diſpute; but proceed to obſerve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to 
ſyllogifms as well as to propoſitions, A 
pure ſyllogiſm is that in which both pre- 
miſes are pure propoſitions. A modal ſyl- 
logiſm 1 is that in which either of the pre- 
miſes is a modal propoſition, _ 

The ſyllogiſms of which we have al- 
ready faid ſo much, are thoſe only which 
are pure as well as categorical. But when 
we W that through all the figures 

3 C2 and 
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and modes, a ſyllogiſm may have one pre- 
miſe modal of any of the four modes, 
while the other is pure, or it may have | 
both premiſes modal, and that they may 
be either of the ſame mode or of different 
modes; what prodigious variety ariſes 
from all theſe combinations? Now it is, 
the buſineſs of a logician, to ſhew how 
the concluſion is affected in all this va- 
riety of caſes. Ariſtotle has. done this in 
his Firſt Analytics, with immenſe labour; 
and it will not be thought ſtrange; that 
when he- had employed only four chapters 
in diſcuſſing one hundred and ninety-two 
modes, true and falſe, of pure ſyllogiſms, 
He ſhould emplay fifteen _ modal yl 
logiſms. 
I am very willing to pond myſelf from 
entering upon this great branch of logic, 
by the judgement and example of thoſe 
who cannat be charged either with want 
of reſpect to Ariſtotle, or with a low eſteem 
of the ſyllogiſtic art. | | 
Keckerman, a famaus Dantzican pro- 
feſſor, who ſpent his life in teaching and 
writing logic, in his huge folio ſyſtem of 
that ſcience, publiſhed aun. 1600, calls 
the doctrine of the modals the crux logi- 
corum: 


KL pen. 339 


corum. With regard to the- ſcholaſtic docs 


tors, among whom this was a proverb; 
De modalibus non guſtabit gſinus, he thinks 
it very dubious, whether they tortured 
moſt the modal ſyllogiſms, or were moſt 
tortured by them. But thoſe crabbed ge- 
niuſes, ſays he, made this doctrine ſo very 
thorny, that it is fitter to tear a man's wits 


in pieces than to give them ſolidity. He 


deſires it to be obſerved, that the doctrine 
of the modals is adapted to the Greek lan- 
guage. The modal terms were frequently 
uſed by the Greeks in their diſputations; 
and, on that account, are ſo fully handled 
by Ariſtotle: but in the Latin tongue you 
{ſhall hardly ever meet with them. Nor do 
I remember, in all my experience, ſays he, 
to have obſerved any man in danger of 
being foiled in a diſpute, W his 18 
norance of the modals | 
This author, however, out of reſpect to 
Ariſtotle, treats pretty fully of modal pro- 
poſitions, ſhewing how to diſtinguiſh their 
ſubject and predicate, their quantity and 
quality, But the modal ſyllogiſms he 
paſſes over altogether. 
Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, 
not as a devotee . of Ariſtotle, but on ac- 
count 
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count of his own judgement and learning, | 
thinks that the doctrine of madals ought 
to be baniſhed out of logic, and remitted 
to grammar; and that if the grammar of 
the Greek tongue had been brought. to a 
ſyſtem in the time of Ariſtotle, that moſt 
acute philoſopher would have ſaved the 
great labour he has beBowen on this ſub⸗ 
jet. 

Burgerſdick, after enumerating five claſ- 
ſes of modal ſyllogiſms, obſerves, that they 
require many rules and cautions, which 

Ariſtotle hath handled diligently; but that 
as the uſe of them 1s not great and their 
rules difficult, he thinks it not worth while 
to enter into the difcuſſion of them; re- 
commending to thoſe who would under- 
ſtand them, the moſt learned paraphraſe 
of Joannes Monlorius upon the firſt. book 
of the Firſt Analytics. 

All the writers of logic for two ed 
| years back that have fallen into my hands, 
have paſſed over the rules of modal ſyllo- 
giſms with as little ceremony, So that 
this great branch of the doctrine of ſyl- 
logiſm, ſo diligently handled by Ariſtotle, 
fell into neglect, if not contempt, even 


whale the doctrine of Pure ſyllogiſms con- 
ü Ainned 
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 rinued in the higheſt eſteem. Moved by 
theſe authorities, I ſhall ler this doctrine 
reſt in peace, without giving the a dif 
turbance to its alben. 


Seer. 7. On ike 1105 thet 40 not being 
f to Figure and Mode. 5 


»ariftinls gives ſome beste yon 
ſyllogiſms: ſuch as, the Enthi- 
mema, in which one of the premiſes is 
not expreſſed but underſtood: Induction, 
wherem we collect an univerſal from a 
amples, which are an imperfect induction. 
The logicians have copied Ariſtotle upon 
theſe kinds of reaſoning, without any con- 
fiderable improvement. But ro compen- 
ſate the modal ſyllogiſms, which they have 
laid aſide, chey have given rules for ſeve- 
ral kinds of ſyllogiſm, of which Ariſtotle 
takes no notice. "Theſe may VE reduced to 
wo claſſees. 

The firſt claſs! coniprehends the ſyllo- 
giſms into which any excluſive, reſtrictive, 
cxceptive, or reduplicative propoſition en- 
ww” Such propofitions are by ſome called 


8 exponible, 
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exponible, by others :mperfedtly modal. The 
rules given with regard t6 theſe are obvis 
ous, from a juſt nm of . oe 
poſitions. A En D #13 
The ſecond claſs is hab of ee, 
ſyllogiſms, which take that denomination 
from having a hypothetical propoſition for 
one or both premiſes. Moſt logicians give 
the name of hypothetical to all complex pro- 
poſitions which have more terms than one 
ſubject and one predicate. I uſe the word 
in this large ſenſe; and mean by hypo- 
thetical ſyllogiſms, all thoſe in which ei- 
ther of the premiſes conſiſts of more terins 
than two. How many various kinds there 
may be of ſuch fyllogiſma⸗ has never been 
aſcertained. The logicians have given 
names to ſome; ſuch as, the copulative, 
the conditional by ſome I 
cal, and the disjunctive. * 116/508! 9413 5 
Such ſyllogiſms cannot be wied by the 
rules of figure and mode. Every kind 
would require rules peeuliar to itſelf. Do- 
gicians have given rules for ſome kinds; 
but there are eee has am not ſo o_ 
as a name. 52 511 
The — is eee by: d hs 


picians as a Sees of che disjunQive __ 
logiſm, 


4 


logiſm A remarkable property of this 
kind is, that it may ſometimes he happily 
retorted: it is, it ſeems, like a hand- gre- 
nade; which by dextrous management may 
be-thrown back, ſo as to ſpend its force 
upon the aſſailant. We ſhall- conchude 
this tedious account of ſyllogiſms, with a 
dilemmal mentioned by 4. Gellius, and 
from him. by many n, as ee 
in any other way. 39 
Euathlus, a rich young man, e 
“ of learning the art of pleading, applied 
* to Protagoras, a celebrated ſophiſt, to 
jnſtruct him, promiſing a great ſum of 
money as his reward; one half of which 
ag paid down; the other half he 
bound himſelf. to pay as ſoon as he 
fſhould plead a cauſe before the judges, 
«© and gain it. Protagoras found him a 
very apt ſcholar; but, after he had 
* made good progreſs, he was in no haſte 
© to plead cauſes, The maſter, concei- 
ving that he intended by this means to 
« ſhift off his ſecond payment, took, as 
e he thought, a ſure method to get the 
4 better, of his delay. He ſued Euathlus 
* before the judges; and, having opened 
* his cauſe at the bar, he pleaded to this 
Vol. III. 3D :: "a 
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4 
purpoſe. O moſt fooliſh young. man, 
Iman, 
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do you not ſee, that, in any event, I 
muſt gain my point? for if the RPA 
give ſentence for me, you muſt pa b 

their ſentence; if againſt me, the — 


dition of our bargain is fulfilled, and 


you have no plea left for yo 

after having pleaded and eee — 
To which Euathlus anſwered. 6 0 3 
wiſe maſter, I might have avoided the 
force of your argument, by not plead- 
ing my own cauſe. But, giving up this 
ad vantage, do you not ſee, that what- 
ever ſentence the judges paſs, I am ſafe? 
If they give ſentence for me, I am ac- 
quitted by their ſentence; if againſt 


me, the condition of our bargain is not 


EK by my pleading a cauſe, and 
ofing it. The judges, thinking the ar- 
guments unanſwerable on both ſides 


6 pi 
put off the cauſe ta a long day.” 


CHAP, 


Accouttt of the FREY books of the 
N 


„ 


11 Firſt Analytics, ſyllogiſms are con- 

ſidered in reſpect of their form; they 
are now to be conſidered in reſpect af their 
matter. The form lies in the neceſſary 
connection between the premiſes and the 
concluſion; and where ſuch a connection 
is wanting, they are ſaid to be informal, 
or vicious in point of form. 

But where there! is no fault in the form, 
there may be in the matter; that is, in the 
propoſitiofls of which they are compoſed, 
which may be true or falſe, probable or 
improbable. 

When the premiſes : are certain, and the 
concluſion drawn from them in due form, 
this is demonſtration, and produces ſci- 
ence. Such ſyllogiſms are called apodic- 

3D 2 tical; 


tical; and are handled in the two books of 
the Laſt Analytics. When the: premiſes 
are not certain, but probable only, ſuch 
ſyllogiſms are called dialectical; and of 
them he treats in the eight books of the 
Topics. But there are ſome ſyllogiſms 
which ſeem to be perfect both 1 in matter 
and form, when they are not really ſo: 
as, a face may ſeem beautiful which is but 
painted. Theſe being apt to deceive, and 
produce a falſe opinion, are called ſophiſti= 
cal ; and they are the ſubject of the book 
concerning Sophiſms. | 

To return to the Laſt Analytics, which 
treat of demonſtration and of ſcience: We 
ſhall not pretend to abridge theſe books; 

for Ariſtotle's writings do not admit of 
abridgement: no man in fewer words can 
ſay what he ſays; ; and he is not often 
guilty of repetition. We ſhall only gi ve 
ſome of his capital concluſions, omitting 
his long reaſonings and nice diſtinctions, 
of which his genius was e pro- 
— 

All demonſtration muſt be built upon 
principles already known; and theſe upon 
others of the ſame kind; until we come 
_ at. laſt to firſt principles, which neither 

„ 225 ; Te 
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can be demonſtrated, nor need to ay nm 
ing evident of themſelves. fy 

We cannot . demonſtrate | things in a 
circle; ſupporting the. concluſion by the 
premiſes, and the premiſes by the conclu- 
fion. Nor can there be an infinite number 
of middle terms between 150 firſt principle 
and the conclufion, 

In all demonſtration, the firſt n 
the concluſion, and all the intermediate 
propoſitions, muſt be neceſſary, general, 
and eternal truths: for of things fortui- 
tous, contingent, or mutable, or of indi- 
vidual things, there is no demonſtration. 

Some demonſtrations prove only, that 
the thing is thus affected; others prove, 
hy it is thus affected. The former may 
be drawn from a remote cauſe, or from an 
effect: but the latter muſt be drawn from 
an immediate cauſe; and are the moſt 
perfect. | 

The firſt figure is beſt adapted to de- 
| monſtration, becauſe - it affords conclu- 
fions univerſally affirmative; and this fi- 
gure is commonly uſed by che mathema- 
ticians. 30 

The demonſtration of an affirmative 
Pro _ tion is preferable to that of a nega- 
tive; 
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tive;- the damonſtration of an univerſal-to 
that of a particular; and . Amen- 
ſtration to that ad ahſur du 
The principles SOR: certain ; than the 
i hg nd ie J. tv 8 . 
There cannot be opinian and es of 
the: ſame thing at the ſame.time, _ 
In the ſecond book we are ds thas 
the queſtions that may be put with regard 
to any thing, are four: 1. Whether the 
thing be thus affected. 2. Why it is thus 
affected. . Whether it n 4. e 
r 
The laſt of: theſe queſtions Ariſtotle, in 
good Greek, calls the What it it of a thing. 
The ſchoolmen, in very barbarous Latin, 
called this, the quiddity of a thing. This 
quiddity, he proves by many arguments, 
cannot be demonſtrated, but muſt be fixed 
by a definition. This gives occaſion to 
treat of definition, and how a right defi- 
nition ſhould be formed. As an example, 
he gives a definition of the number three, 
and defines it to be the firſt odd number. 
In this book he treats alſo of the four 
kinds of cauſes; efficient, material, formal, | 
and final, 1 | 
- Another thing treated of 1 in this book 3 is, 
; the 
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the manner in which we acquire firſt. prin- 
ciples, which are the foundation of all de- 
monſtration. Theſe are not innate, be- 
cauſe we may be for a great part of life 
ignorant of them: nor can they be dedu- 
ced demonſtrati vely from any antecedent 
knowledge, otherwiſe they would not be 
firſt principles. Therefore he concludes, 
that Grit principles are got by induction, 
from the informations of ſenſe. The enter 
give us informations. of- individual things, 
and from theſe hy induction we draw: ge- 
neral contluſions: for it is a maxim with 
Ariſtotle, That there is nothing in the un- 
dig Which was not n in _ 
ſenſe. FN 7 
>The knowledge of firſt ek as it 
is i not acquired by demonſtration, ought 
not to be called ſctence; and Wherefore: 98 | 
calls it made | | 
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The profeſſed deſign 66 this Topics is, to 
ſhew a method by which a man may be 
ot to | reaſain "uw probability and con- 
2 ene 
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er pak bers: er char can oe⸗ 
cur. ONO! 577 die oil 2: 
— >Every queſtion i is either abou: hs ge 
nus of the ſubject, or its ſpecific difference, 
or ſome . en to A?! Ge” Oy 
accidental. 5) 531 55 

Jo prove chat this dirikon 18 complete 
Ariſtotle reaſons thus: Whatever is attri- 
buted to a ſubject, it muſt eitker be, that 
the ſubject can be reciproeally attributed 
to it, or that it cannot. If the ſubject and 
attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute 
either declares hat the ſubject is, and 
then it is a definition; or it does not de- 
clare what the ſubject is, and then it is a 
property. If the attribute cannot be reci- 
procated, it muſt be ſomething contained 
in the definition, or not. If it be contain; 
ed in the definition of the ſubject, it muſt 
be the genus of the ſubject, or its ſpecific 
difference; for the definition conſiſts of 
theſe two. If it be not contained in the 
definition of the ſubject, it muſt be an 
accident. STIs 

The furniture proper to fit a man for ar- | 
guing dialectically may be, reduced to theſe 
four heads: 1. Probable: propoſitions of all 
ſorts, which may on occaſion be aſſumed 

in 
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in an argument. 2. Diſtinctions of words 
which are nearly of the ſame ſignification. 
3. Diſtinctions of things which are not ſo 
far aſunder but that they may be taken for 
one and the ſame. 4. Similitudes. 
The ſecond and the five following books 
are taken up in enumerating the topics or 
heads of argument that may be uſed in 
queſtions about the genus, the definition, 
the properties, and the accidents of a thing; 
and occaſionally he introduces the topics 
for proving things to be the ſame, or dif- 
ferent; and the topics for proving one 
thing to be better or worſe than another. 
In this enumeration of topics, Ariſtotle 
has ſhewn more the fertility of his genius, 
than the accuracy of method. The wri- 
ters of logic ſeem to be of this opinion: 
for I know none of them that has followed 
him cloſely upon this ſubject. They have 
conſidered the topics of argumentation as 
reducible to certain axioms. For inſtance, 
when the queſtion is about the genus of a 
thing, it muſt be determined by ſome ax- 
iom about genus and ſpecies; when it is 
about a definition, 1 it muſt be determined 
by ſome : axiom relating to definition, and 
things defined: and ſo of other queſtions. 
Vol. = zE . 
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They have therefore reduced the doctrine 
of the topics to certain axioms or canons, 
and diſpoſed theſe axioms in order under 
certain heads. 1 1 
This method ſeems to be more com- 
modious and elegant than that of Ari- 
ſtotle. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that 
Ariſtotle has furniſhed the materials from 
which all the logicians have borrowed 
their doctrine of topies: and even Cicero, 
Quintihan, and other rhetorical writers, 
have been much indebted to the en of 


Ariſtotle. 
He was the ft as far as I know, who 


made an attempt of this kind: and in this 
he acted up to the magnanimity of his 


own genius, and that of ancient philoſo- 
phy. Every ſubject of human thought 
had been reduced to ten categories; every 
thing that can be attributed to any ſub- 


ject, to five predicables: he attempted to 


reduce all the forms of reaſoning to fixed 
rules of figure and mode, and to reduce 


all the topics of argumentation under cer- 


tain heads; and by that means to collect 
as it were into one ſtore all that can be 
ſaid on one ſide or the other of every que- 
ſtion, a and to provide a grand arſenal, from 
5 which 


bf 
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which all future combatants might be fur- 
niſhed with arms offenſive and defenſive 
in every cauſe, ſo as to leave no room to 
future generations ro invent "_ thing 
new. 
The laſt book of the Topics i is a code of 
the laws according to which a ſyllogiſtical 
_ diſputation ought to be managed, both on 
the part of the aſſailant and defendant. 
From which it is evident, that this philo- 
ſopher trained his diſciples to contend, not 
* truth merely, but for Hwy: 


SECT. 3. 07 the book concerning Sophiſms, 


A ſyllogiſm which leads to a falſe con- 
cluſion, muſt be vicious, either in matter 
or form: for from true principles nothing 
but truth can be juſtly deduced. If the 
matter be faulty, that is, if either of the 
premiſes be falſe, that premiſe muſt be 
denied by the defendant. If the form be 
faulty, ſome rule of ſyllogiſm is tranſgreſ- 
| ſed; and it is the part of the defendant to 
ſhew, what general or ſpecial rule it is that 
is tranſgreſſed. So that, if he be an able 
logician, he will be impregnable in the 

3E 2 defence 
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defence of truth, and may reſiſt all the at- 


— 


tacks of the ſophiſt. But as there are ſyl- 


logiſms which may ſeem to be perfect 


both in matter and form, when they are 
not really ſo, as a piece of money may 
ſeem to be good coin when it is adulte- 


rate; ſuch fallacious ſyllogiſms are conſi - 


dered in this treatiſe, in order to make a 
defendant more expert in the uſe of his _ 
er weapons. er be 
And here the author, with his: aſt 
magnanimity, attempts to bring all the 


fallacies that can enter into a ſyllogiſm 
under thirteen heads; of which fix lie in 


the diction or language, and ſeven not in 
the diction. 


The fallacies in cis are, 1. When 
an ambiguous word is taken at one 


time in one ſenſe, and at another time in 


another. 2. When an ambiguous phraſe 
is taken in the ſame manner. 3. and 4. 
are ambiguities in ſyntax; when words 
are conjoined in ſyntax that ought to be 


disjoined; or disjoined when they ought 
to be conjoined. 5. is an ambiguity in 


proſody, accent, or pronunciation. 6. 


An ambiguity ling from ſome figure of 


ſpeech, 
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When a ſophiſm of any of theſe kinds 


is tranſlated into another language, or even 

rendered into unambiguous expreſſions. in 
the ſame language, the fallacy is evident, 
and the ſyllogiſm appears to have __ 
terms, 

The ſeven fallacies which are mid not to 

be in the diction, but in the thing, have 
their proper names in Greek and in Latin, 
by which they are diſtinguiſhed, Without 
minding their names, we ſhall give a arms | 
account of their nature. 
1. The firſt is, Taking an e 
conjunction of things for a natural or ne- 
ceſſary connection: as, when from an ac- 
cident we infer a property; when from an 
example we infer a rule; when from a 
ſingle act we infer a babie. 5 
2. Taking that abſolutely which ought | 
to be taken comparatively, or with a cer- 
tain limitation. The conſtruction of lan- 
guage often leads into this fallacy: for in 
all languages, it is common to uſe abſolute 
terms to ſignify things that carry in them 
ſome ſecret compariſon; or to uſe unli- 
mited terms, to ſignify what from its na- 
ture muſt be limited, 

3. Taking! that for the cauſe of a ; hides 

Which 
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which is only an occaſion, © or concomi- 
tant, 

N. Begging che e This i is pt, 
* the thing to be proved, or ſome 
thing equivalent, is aſſumed in 2 a 
males. 

75. Miſtaking the wett When che 
Arn of the ſyllogiſm is not the 
thing that ought to be proved, but ſome- 
thing elſe that is miſtaken for it. \ 
6. When that which is not a conſequence 

is miſtaken for a conſequence; as if, be- 
cauſe all Africans are black, it were taken 
for granted that all blacks are Africans, 

7. The laſt fallacy lies in propofitions 
that are complex, and imply two affirma- 
tions, whereof one may be true, and the 
other falſe ; ſo that whether you grant the 
propoſition, or deny it, you are intangled: 
as when it is affirmed, that ſuch a man 
has left off playing the fool. If it be 
granted, it implies, that he did play the 
fool formerly. If it be denied, it implies, 
or ſeems ro imply, that he plays the fool 
ſtill. 

In this enumeration, we ought, in ju- 
ſtice to Ariſtotle, to expect only the fal- 


895 incident to categorical ſyllogiſms. 
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And I do not find, that the logicians have 
made any additions to it when taken in 
this view; although they have given ſome 
other fallacies that are incident to ſyllo- 
giſms of the hypothetical kind, particu- 
| larly the fallacy of an incomplete enume- 
ration in Tony ſyllogiſms and di- 
lemmas. 

The different ſpecies of ſophiſins abies 
mentioned are not ſo preciſely defined by 
Ariſtotle, or by ſubſequent logicians, but 
that they allow of great latitude in the ap- 
plication; and it is often dubious under 
what particular ſpecies a ſophiſtical ſyllo- 
giſm ought to be claſſed. We even find 
the ſame example brought under one ſpe- 
cies by one author, and under another 
ſpecies by another. Nay, what is more 
ſtrange, Ariſtotle himſelf employs a long 
chapter in proving by a particular induc- 
tion, that all the ſeven may be brought 
under that which we have called making 
the queſtion, and which is commonly call- 
ed ignoratio elenchi, And indeed the proof 
of this is eaſy, without that laborious de- 
tail which Ariſtotle uſes for the purpoſe : 
for if you lop off from the concluſion of a 


a as: — all that is not ſup- 
ported 
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ported by the premiſes, the concluſion, in 
that caſe, will always be found different 
from that which ought to have been pro- 
ved; and ſo it falls under the — x» 
lenchi. % . rd Sar WT LM 
It was probably Ariſtotle's a to res 
hes: all the poſſible variety of ſophiſms, 
as he had attempted to do of juſt ſyllo- 
giſms, to certain definite ſpecies: but he 
ſeems to be ſenſible that he had fallen 
ſhort in this laſt attempt. When a genus 
is properly divided into its ſpecies, - the 
ſpecies ſhould not only, when taken to- 
gether, exhauſt the whole genus; but eve- 
ry ſpecies ſhould have its own. precinct 
ſo accurately defined, that one ſhall not 
encroach upon another. And when an 
individual can be ſaid to belong. to two or 
three different ſpecies, | the diviſion is im- 
perfect; yet this is the caſe of Ariſtotle's 
diviſion of the ſophiſms, by his own ac- 
Eknowledgement. It ought not therefore 
do be taken for a diviſion ſtrictly logical. 
It may rather be compared to the ſeveral 
ſpecies or forms of action invented in law 
for the redreſs of wrongs. For every 
wrong there is a remedy in law by one 
action or another: but ſometimes a man 
| may 
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may take his choice among ſeveral differ- 
ent actions. So every ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm 
may, by a little art, be brought under one 
or other of the ſpecies mentioned by Ari- 
ſtotle, and very often you may take your 
choice of two or three. 

Beſides the enumeration of the various 
kinds of ſophiſms, there are many other 
things in this treatiſe concerning the art 
of managing a ſyllogiſtical diſpute with 
an antagoniſt. And indeed, if the paſſion 
for this kind of litigation, which reigned 
for ſo many ages, ſhould ever again lift 
up its head, we may predict, that the Or- 
ganon of Ariſtotle will then become a fa- 
ſhionable ſtudy: for it contains ſuch ad- 
mirable materials and documents for this 
art, that it may be ſaid to have brought it 
to a ſcienſe. 

The concluſion of this treatiſe ought 
not to be overlooked : it manifeſtly relates, 
not to the preſent treatiſe only, but alſo 
to the whole analytics and topics of the 
author. I ſhall therefore give the ſubſtance 
1 | 
© Of thoſe who may be called inventers, 
«© ſome have made important additions to 
* things long before begun, and carried 
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on through a courſe of ages; others 
have given a ſmall beginning to things 
which, in ſucceeding times, will be 
brought to greater perfection. The be- 
ginning of a thing, though ſmall, is the 
chief part of it, and requires the great- 
eſt degree of invention; for it is eaſy 
to make additions to inventions once 
begun. Now with regard to the dia- 
lectical art, there was not ſomething 
done, and ſomething remaining to be 
done. There was abſolutely nothing 
done: for thoſe who profeſſed the art 
of diſputation, had only a ſet of ora- 
tions compoſed, and of arguments, and 
of captious queſtions, which might ſuit 
many occaſions, Theſe their ſcholars 
ſoon learned, and fitted to the occaſion, 


This was not to teach you the art, but 


to furniſh you with the materials pro- 
duced by the art: as if a man profeſ- 
ſing to teach you the art of making 
ſhoes, ſhould bring you a parcel of 
ſhoes of various ſizes and ſhapes, from 
which you may provide thoſe who want. 


This may have its uſe ; but it is not to 


teach the art of making ſhoes. And 
indeed, with regard to rhetorical decla- 
mation, 
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e mation, there are many precepts handed 
% down from ancient times; but with re- 
“ gard to the conſtruction of ſyllogiſms, 
© not one. 5 

* We have therefore + e muck 
time and labour upon this ſubject; and 
« if our ſyſtem appear to you not to be 
in the number of thoſe things, which, 
being before carried a certain length, 
©. were left to be perfected; we hope for 
your favourable acceptance of what is 
* done, and your indulgence in what is 


“left imperfect.” 


8 


CH N 


Reflections on the Utility of Logic, and 
the Means of its improvement. 


skcr. 1. Of ch vue of Logic 


'EN rarely leave one extreme without 
running into the contrary. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the exceſſive ad- 
miration of Ariſtotle, which continued for 
e 3 F 2 ſo 
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ſo many ages, ſhould end in an undue 
contempt; and that the high eſteem of 
logic as the grand engine of ſcience, ſhould 
at laſt make way for too unfavourable an 
opinion, which ſeems now prevalent, of its 
being unworthy of a place in a liberal edu- 
cation. Thoſe who think according to the 
faſhion, as the greateſt part of men do, 


will be as prone to go into this extreme, as 


their grandfathers were to go into the con- 
trary. 
Laying aſide cal: Rk 1 


able or unfaſhionable, let us conſider whe- 


ther logic is, or may be made, ſubſervient 
to any good purpoſe. Its profeſſed end is, 
to teach men to think, to judge, and to 


reaſon, with preciſion and accuracy. No 


man will ſay that this is a matter of no 
importance; the only thing therefore that 
admits of doubt, is, whether it can be 
taught. 
To reſolve this 4 it may be obſer- 


ved, that our rational faculty i is the gift 


of God, given to men in very different 
meaſure. Some have a large portion, ſome 


a leſs; and where there is a remarkable 


defect of the natural power, it cannot be 


— by any culture. But this natural 
Power, 
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power, even where it is the ſtrongeſt, may 
lie dead. for want of the means of improve- 
ment : a ſavage may have been born with 
as good faculties as a Bacon or a Newton: 
but his talent was buried, being never put 
to uſe; while theirs was cultivated to the 
| beſt advantage. 3; 

It may likewiſe be- obſerved, what the 
chief mean of improving our rational 
power, is the vigorous exerciſe of it, in 
various ways and in different ſubjects, by 
which the habit is acquired of exerciſing | 
it properly. Without ſuch exerciſe, and. 
good ſenſe over and above, a man who 
has ſtudied logic all his life, may after 
all be only a petulant wrangler, without 
true judgement or {kill of reaſoning in 
any ſcience, 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when 
in his Thoughts on Education he ſays, 
If you would have your ſon to reaſon 
“ well, let him read Chillingworth.” The 
ſtate of things 1s much altered fince Locke 
wrote. Logic has been much improved, 
chiefly by his writings; and yet much 
leſs ſtreſs is laid upon it, and leſs time 
conſumed in it, His counſel, therefore, 


was judicious and ſeaſonable; to wit, 
That 
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That the improvement of our reaſoning 
power is to be expected much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors 
who reaſon the beſt, than from ſtudying 
voluminous ſyſtems of logic. But if he 
had meant, that che ſtudy of logic was 
of no uſe nor deſerved any attention, he 
ſurely would not have taken the pains to 
have made ſo conſiderable an addition to 
it, by his Eſay on the Human U ndetflanding, 
and by his Thoughts on the Condut? of the 
Underſtanding. Nor would he have remit- 
ted his pupil to Chilling worth, the acuteſt 
logician as well as the beſt reaſoner of his 
age; and one who, in innumerable places 
of his excellent book, without pedantry 
even in that pedantic age, makes the hap- 
pieſt application of the rules of logic, for 
unravelling the . e 06 Oy of 15 
antagoniſt. eee e: 
Our a power 4 no appear- 
ance in infancy; but as we grow up, it 
unfolds itſelf by degrees, like the bud of 
a tree. When a child firſt draws an infe- 
rence, or perceives the force of. an infe- 
the birth of his reaſon: but it is yet like a 
new- born babe, weak and tender; it muſt 
| 1 N be 


415 
ks thy riſhed, carried. ain arms, and have 
food of , eaſy . digeſtion, till it gather 
ſtrength. bd Fo 

I believe no man W cha birth 
of his reaſon: bur it is probable that his 
decifions are at firſt weak and wavering ; 
and, compared with that-ſteady conviction 
which he acquires in ripe years, are like 
the dawn of the morning compared with 
noon-day, We ſee that the reaſon of chil- 
dren yields to authority, as a reed to the 
wind; nay, that it clings to it, and leans 
upon it, as if conſcious of its own weak» 
neſs. 
When reaſon acquires ſuch ſtrength as 
to ſtand on its own bottom, without the 
aid of authority or even in oppoſition to 
authority, this may be called its manly age. 
But in moſt men, it hardly ever arrives at 
this period. Many, by their, ſituation in 
life, have not the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting their rational powers. Many, from 
the habit they have acquired of ſubmitting 
their opinions to the authority of others, 
or from ſome other principle which ope- 
rates more powerfully than the love of 
truth, ſuffer their judgement tò be carried 
wy to the end of their days; Either by 
the 
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the authority of a leader, or of a party, or 
of the multitude, or by their own paſſions. 
Such perſons, however learned, however 
acute, may be ſaid to be all their days 
children in underſtanding. They reaſon, 
they diſpute, and perhaps write: but it is 
not that they may find the truth; but that 
they may defend opinions wick have de- 
ſcended to them by inheritance, or into 
which they have fallen by non; + or 
been led by affetion, 

I agree with Mr Locke, that there is no 
ſtudy better fitted to exerciſe and ſtrength- 
en the reaſoning powers, than that of the 
mathematical ſciences ; for two reaſons; 
Firſt, Becauſe: there is no other branch of 

ſcience which gives ſuch ſcope to long and 
accurate trains of reaſoning ; and, ſecond- 
ly, Becauſe in mathematics there is no 
room for authority, nor for prejudice of 
any kind, which may give a falſe bias to 


the judgement. + 1 
When a youth of ie parts begins 


to ſtudy Euclid, every thing at firſt is new 
to him. His apprehenfion is unſteady: 

his judgement is feeble; and reſts partly 
upon the evidence of the thing, and partly 


upon the authority of his teacher. But 
every 
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every time he goes over the Jefinitions, the 
axioms, the elementary propoſitions, more 
light breaks in upon him: the language 
becomes familiar, and conveys clear and 
ſteady conceptions: the judgement is con- 
firmed: he begins to ſee what demonſtra- 
tion is; and it is impoſſible to ſee it with 
out being charmed with it. He perceives 
it to be a4 kind of evidence that has no 
need of authority to ſtrengthen it. He 
finds himſelf emancipated from that bon- 
dage; and exults ſo. much in this new ſtate 
of independence, that he ſpurns at autho- 
rity, and would have demanſtration for 
| wery thing; until experience teaches him, | 
that this is a kind of evidence that cannot 
be had in moſt things; and that in his 

moſt important concerns, he muſt reſt con- 
rented with probability, 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road 
of demonſtration becomes fmooth and eaſy: 
he can walk in it firmly, and take wider 
ſteps: and at laſt he acquires the habit, 
not only of underſtanding a demonſtration, 
but of diſcovering a nenen ne, 
thematical truths. | 

Thus, a man, ha rules 85 logie, 
may acquire a habit of reaſoning juſtly in 
Job MM, 3 & © © mathematics; 


and Seines. . 


mathematics; and, L believe, he may, by 
like means, acquire à habit of eee 
juſtly in mechanics, in juriſprudence, i 
politics, or in any other ſcience. Good 
ſenſe, good examples, and affiduous ex- 
erciſe, may bring a man to reaſon juſtly 
and- acutely: þ in his Gam n profeſiog, e 
mae SH; „„ Ip 
But if any man a” chat from this 
1ceflion he may infer the inutility of 
Be he- betrays a great want of that art 
by this inference : for it is better rea- 
ſoning chan this, That becauſe a man may 
go from Edinburgh to London by the 
way of we iy _ other road is 
uſeleſs. 5 
There i is 8 no practical « art t vieh 
may not be acquired, in a very conſider- 
able degree, by example and practice, 
without reducing it to rules. But practice, 
_ Joined with rules, may carry a man on in 
his art farther and more quickly, than 
practice without rules. Every ingenious 
artiſt knows the utility of having his art 
reduced to rules, and by that means made 
a ſcience. He is thereby enlightened. in 
his practice, and works with more aſſu- 
rance. By role. he ſometimes een 
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his o errors and often detects the er- 
rors my others: he finds them of great uſe 
to confirm his judgement, to juſtify what 

is right, and to condemn what is wrong. 
18 Is it of no uſe in reaſoning, to be well 
ted with the various powers of the 
Laa underſtanding, by which we rea- 
1 ſen? Is it of no uſe, to reſolve the various 
kinds of reaſoning into their ſimple ele- 
ments; and to diſcover, as far as we are 
able, che rules by which theſe elements 
are ined in judging and in reaſon- 
f w_ Is it of no uſe, to mark the various 
fallacies in reaſoning, by which even the 
moſt ingenious men have been led into 
error} It muſt ſurely betray great want of 
ſtanding, to think theſe things uſe- 
leſs or y unimportant, Theſe are the things 
h logicians have attempted; and which 
hoy: wins! executed; not indeed ſo com- 
pletely as to leave no room for improve- 
ment, but in ſuch a manner as to give 
very conſiderable aid to our reaſoning 
powers. That the principles laid down 
with regard to definition and diviſion, 
with regard to the converſion and oppoſi- 
tion of propoſitions and the general rules 
of ee are not without uſe, is ſuffi- 
8 46-3 - cw 
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eiently 3 the lunders com- 
mitted by thoſe who aden fachen. ; 
ance with them. 8847 t ore; 

Although the art of entogoricat: ſyllogiſm 
is better fitted for ſcholaſtic: N | 
than for real improvement in knowledge, 
it is a venerable piece of antiquiey, and a 
great effort of human genius; We admire 
the pyramids of Egypt, and che wall ef 
China, though uſeleſs) burdens upon the 
earth. We can bear the moſt minute de- 
ſcription of them, and travel kumdrecdsef 
leagues to ſee them. If any perſon ſhould 
with facrilegious hands deſtroy or deface 
them, his memory would be had in ab- 
horrence. The predieaments and predi- 
cables, the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the to- 
pics, have a like title to our veneration as 
antiquities: they are uncommon efforts, 
not of human power, but of human genius; 
and they make a remarkable Period in 1 
progreſs of human reaſon. 

The prejudice againſt logie has ROY 
bly been ſtrengthened by its being taught 
too early in life. Boys are often taught 
logic as they are taught cheir creed, when 
it is an exerciſe of memory only, without 

undorſtanding. One may as well expect 


| as to underſtand pou bikers: be can rea- 
ſon, It muſt even be acknow dged,” that 
commonly we are capable of reaſonin g 
in mathematics more early than in lo- 
gic. The objects preſented to the mind ig 
this ſcience, are of a very abſtract nature, 
and can be diſtinctly conceived only when 
we are capahle of attentive reflection upon 
che operations of our own underſtanding, 
and after we have been accuſtomed to rea- 
ſon. There may be an elementary logic, 
level to the capacity of thoſe who have 
been but little exerciſed / in reaſoning; but 
the moſt important parts of this ſcience 
require a ripe underſtanding, capable of 
reflecting upon its own operations. There» 
fore to make logic the firſt branch of ſei- 
ence that is to be taught, is en error 
eee to be eee 0 r 
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sker. 2. of 0 the Inprovenen FL Logic.” 


"v4 In REINER of uma thought ex- 
preſſed by ſpeech or by writing, whatever 
is excellent and whatever is faulty, fall 
within the province, either of grammar, 
491 or 
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er of rhetoric, ar of logie. Propriety ef 
expreſſion is the province of grammar; 
grace, elegance, and force, in thought and 
in expreſſion, are the province of rhetorie; 
juſtneſs and accuraey of though are the 
province of logic. toro fort HT = 
The faults in compoſition,” here fete, 
which fall under the cenſure; of logic, are 
obſcure: and indiſtinct conceptions, falſe 
ment, inconchufive reaſoning, andall 
| in diſtinctions, definitions; | 
div) n, or: method; To aid dur rational 
powers, in avoiding” theſe. faults and in 
attaining che oppoſite excellencies; is the 
end of logic ; and whatever there is in it 
that has no bee «his end; 
ought to be thrown out. 
he rules of legte best lune abs 
fira& nature; ought to be illuſtrated by a 
variety of real and ſtriking examples taken 
from the writings of good authors. It is 
both inſtructive and entertaining, to ob- 
ſerye the virtues of accurate compo 
in writers of fame. We cannot ſee them, 
without being drawn” to the imitation of 
them, in a more powerful manner than 
we can be by dry rules. Nor are the 
5 of ſuch Niters, leſs inſtructive or 


les 
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be . monitors. . A wreck, left 
upon a ſhoal or upon a rock, is not more 
uſeful to the failor, than the faults of good 
writers, when ſet up to view, .are to thoſe 
who come after them, It was a happy 
thought in a late ingenious writer of Eng- 
ih grammar, to collect under the ſeveral 
rules, Range of bad Engliſh found in 
the moſt approved authors. It were to he 
wiſhed that the rules of logic were illu- 
ſtrated in the ſame manner. By theſe 
means, a ſy ſtem of logic would become 
a repoſitory ; wherein whatever is moſt 

acute in judging and in reaſoning, what- 

ever is moſt accurate in dividing, diſtin- 
Jtiſhing, and defining, ſhould be laid up 
arid difpoſed in order for our imitation ; 
and wherein the falſe ſteps of eminent 
authors ſhould be recorded for our admo- - 
nition. £ | 

„After men 1 ren in the ſearch of 
truth near two thouſand years by the help 
of ſyllogiſms, Lord Bacon propoſed the 
method of induction, as a more effectual 
engine for that purpoſe. His Mum Or- 
Fanum gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labours of the inquiſitive, more re- 


markable and more > uſeful than that which 
the 
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The B ne produced: num ber. 
Jeſs. diſputes 4 and anne r h 


Matty, wichoue gaining or * ground, . 
but did nothing conſiderable for the be- 


neſit of human life. The art of inductien, | 
firſt delineated by Lord Bacon, prody 


numberleſs laboratories and obſervatories; 
in which Nature has been put to the que- 
ſtion by thouſands of experiments, and for- 
ced to confeſs many of her ſecrets, that 
before were hid from mortals, And by | 


| theſe, arts haye been improved, and hy- 


man knowledge wonderfully increaſed. 
In reaſoning by ſyllogiſm, from general 
valine] iples we deſcend to a concluſion vir- 


ually. contained in them. The proceſs of 


induction is more arduous; being an a- 


ſcent from particular ee to a general 


concluſion. _ The evidence of ſuch general 
concluſions is probable only, not de mon- 
ſtrative: but when the induction is ſuß⸗ 


1—— of ax, dt forces convi ten 8 tio 
leſs chan demonſtration itſelf does.” 
The greateſt part of human x ewiedas. 
reſts upon evidence of this kind. Indeed 
we can have no other for general truths 


which are eontingent in their nature, and 


depend upon the will and ordination of 


world he has made, by general laws. The 
eſſects of theſe laws in particular pheno- 


mena, are open to our obſervarion; and 


dy obſerving a train of uniform effects 


with due caution, we may at laſt decypher 


the ak n anture 8 e me are ye 
lated. 
20 Lerd Bacon FO difplayed no les foros 
of genius in reducing to rules this method 
of reaſoning, than Ariſtotle did in the me- 
thod of ſyllogiſm. His Nowun Organum 
ought therefore to be held as a moſt im- 
portant addition to the ancient logic. 
Fa who underſtand it, and enter into 
its ſpirit, will be able to diſtinguiſh the 
chaff from the wheat in philoſophical diſ- 
quiſitions into the works of God. They 
will learn to hold in due contempt all hy- 
Potheſes and theories, che creatures of hu- 
man imagination; and to reſpect nothing 
* 5 3 bur 
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che Maker of the world. He governs the 


ov 8 
be art of ſyiiogien profneed.n number- 
leſs diſputes ;; and numberleſs ſets who 
fought againſt each other with much ani- 
mofity, without gaining or loſing ground, 
but did nothing conſiderable for the be- 
nefit of human life. The art of induction, 
firſt delineated by Lord Bacon, produce 
numberleſs laboratories and obſervatoric 
in which Nature has been put to the que- 

ſtion by thouſands of experiments, and for- 
ced to confeſs many of her ſecrets, that 
before were hid: from Mortals. And by 
theſe, arts have been improved, and hu- 
man knowledge wonderfully | IACrLealed, '.,,. 
In reaſoning. by ſyllogiſm, from general 
Neige we deſcend to a concluſion vir- 
tually contained in them. The proceſs of 
induction is more arduous; being an a- 
ſcent from particular premiſes to a general 
— concluſion. _ The evidence of ſuch general 
concluſions is probable . only, not demon- 
ſtrative: : but when the induction is dec. 
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leſs than —— itſelf does. 
The greateſt part of human denied a. 
reſts upon evidence of this kind. Indeed 
we can have no other for general truths 
which are eontingent in their nature, and 
depend upon the will and ordination of 
che Maker of the world. He governs the 
world he has made, by general laws. The 
effects of theſe laws in particular pheno- 
mena, are open to our obſervation ; and 
dy obſerving a train of uniform effects 
with due caution, we may at laſt decypher 
the . wu anture by hes ings are e 
lated. "TH 
Lord Dower 5 diſplayed no les How 
of genius in. reducing to rules this method 
of reaſoning, than Ariſtotle did in the me- 
thod of ſyllogiſm. His Novum rn 
ought therefore to be held as a moſt im- 
portant addition to the ancient logic. 
Fe who' underſtand it, and enter into 
its ſpirit, will be able to diſtinguiſh the 
chaff from the wheat in philoſophical diſ- 
quiſitions into the works of God. They 
Will learn to hold in due contempt all hy- 
potheſrs and theories, che ereatures of hu- 
man imagination; and to reſpect nothing 
Vor. III. 433 H bur 
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acts ſaſkciently vyouched,, on .conchu-. 
ſions drawn from ham bra fair and. alle - 
interpretation of nature,, 
Moſt arts have been ease 48: 2 
after they had been brought:te a;confider- 
able degree of perfection by the natural 
fagacity. of artiſts; and the rules haue 
been. drawn from the beſt examples; af: na 
art, that had been before exhibited: but 
the art of philoſophical induction was de- 
lineated by Lord Bacon in a very ample 
manner, before the world had ſeeg any 
tolerable example of it. This, altho' it 
adds greatly to the merit of the, author, 
muſt have produced ſome obſcurity in the 
work, and a defect of proper exam̃ples for 
Muſtration. This defect may now be ea 
fily ſupplied, from thoſe. authors who, in 
their philoſophical diſquiſitions, have the 
moſt ſtrictly purſued the path pointed out 
in the Novarm Orgamum:; Among theſe Sic 
Haac Newton appears to hold the ſirſt rank; 
having, in the third book of his Principia 
and in his Opties, had ; the rules of the 
| Novum Organum conſtantly in his eye. 2 
I think. Lord Bacon was alſo the firſt 
who endeavoured. to reduce to: a ſyſtem 
8 judices or n ne, mind, 
which 
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Which are 4 cauſes of falſe judgement, 

and which he calls the idolt of the buman 
underſtanding. Some late writers of logic 
have very properly introduced this into 


their ſyſtem; but it deſerves to be more 


1 e uud to be Wuſtpaed: wy 


1. 16 of great neh to accurate 


Stan to diſtinguiſſi firſt principles 


which are to be taken for granted, from 


propoſitions which require proof. All the 
real knowledge of mankind may be divi- 
ded into two parts: the firſt conſiſting of 
ſelflevident propoſitions ; the ſecond, of 
thoſe which are deduced by juſt reaſoning 
from: ſelf-evident propofitions. The line 
that divides theſe two parts ought to be 
marked as diſtinctly as poſſible; and the 

principles that are ſelf- evident reduced, as 


far as can be done, to general axioms. 


This has been done in mathematics from 
the beginning, and has tended greatly to 
the advancement of that ſcience. It has 
lately been done in natural philoſophy : 
and by this means that ſcience has advan- 
ced more in an hundred and fifty years, 
than it had done before in two thouſand. 
yay ſcience is in an unformed ſtate until 
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direct proof, yet there muſt be certain 


dundance, rather than à defect, 
Principles. Many things were aſſumed 
under that character without à juſt title: 
That nature abhors a vacuum; That bo- 
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its firſt principles are -aſcertained:. after 


Which, it advances ne and ſecures 
the ground it has gained. 
_ Although firſt principles do Sanity of 


marks and characters, by which thoſe that 
are truly ſuch may be diſtinguiſhed-: I: 


coumterfeits. Theſe marks: ought to be 


deſcribed, and applied, to N the: 


genuine from the {purious. 03 9% Hoi“ 


In the ancient philoſophy, heres a re- 
fect, of firſt 


dies do not gravitate in their proper place; 
That the heavenly. bodies undergo; no 
change; That they move in perfect circles, 
and with an equable motion. Such prin- 
ciples as theſe were aſſumed in the Peripa- 
tetic philoſophy, without ud as u om 
were ſelf- evident. 

Des Cartes, ſenſible af es Fn a in 
the ancient philoſaphy, and defirous to 
guard againſt 1 it in his wn ſyſtem, reſol- 
ved to admit nathing until his aſſent was 
forced by irreſiſtible evidence. The firſt 
thing 0 that he found: to be certain and er 
p  ___ yident 


Aden wi he . and Fulda 
bn and doubred; He found himſelf un- 
der- a. neceſſity of believing the exiſtence of 
choſe” mental operations of which he was 


8 ae 


conſcious: and having thus found ſurt 
e ting in this one principle of conſeiouſ- 
neſs u de refed; ſatisfied with it, hoping to 
be able to build: the whole fabric of his 
knowledge upon it; like Archimedes, who 


wanted but one fixed point to move the 
whole earth. But the foundation was too 


narrow; and in his progreſs he unawares 


aſſumes many things leſs evident than 


thoſe which he attempts to prove. Altho 


he vras not able to ſuſpect the teſtimony of 
conſciouſneſs; yet he thought the teſti- 
mony of ſenſe, of memory, and of every 
other faculty, might be ſuſpected, and 


oußht not to be received until proof was 


brought that they are not fallacious. 


Therefore he applies theſe faculties, whoſe 
character is yet in queſtion, to prove, That 
there is an infinitely perfect Being, who 


made him, and who made his ſenſes, his 


memory, his reaſon, and all his faculties; 
That this Being i is 0 deceiver, and there- 


Fry VIE: not e him faculties that are 
| 1 © fallactous; YL 
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fallacious ; and that on this-account they 
deſerve credit. 4 

It is ſtrange, chat this philoſopher, vel 
Wend himſelf under a neceſſity of yield 
ing to the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs, did 


not find the ſame neceſſity of yielding to | 


the teſtimony of his ſenſes, his memory, 
and his underſtanding :| and that While 


he was certain that he doubted; and rea- 


ſoned, he was uncertain whether two and 
three made five, and whether he Was 
dreaming or awake. It is more ſtrange, 
that ſo acute a reaſoner ſhould not per- 


ceive, that his whole train of reaſoning to 
Prove that his faculties were not falla- 


cious, was mere ſophiſtry; for if his fa- 
culties were fallacious, they might deceive 
him in this train of reaſoning; and ſo 


che concluſion, That they were not falla 


cious, was only the teſtimony of his ' fa- 
culties in thety own e wa _—_ be 
a fallacy. 10 

It is dificule to e any 5 Kor 


diſtruſting our other: faculties, -thar will 


not reach conſciouſneſs itſelf, And he 


vho diſtruſts the faculties of judging and 


reaſoning which God hath given him, 


N muſt eyen Teſt in his ſcepticiſm, till he 


come | 


come . or an God ain 
him new. faculties to fit in judgement up- 
on the old. If it be not a firſt principle, 
That our fagulties; are not fallacious, e 
muſt be abſolute ſcepties: for this prin- 
| ciple.is incapable of proof; and if it is not 
certain, nothing elſe can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has heen 
faſhionable. witch thoſe ha dealt ini ab- 
ſtract philoſophy, to employ their inven- 
tion in finding philoſophical arguments, 
either to prove thoſe truths which ought 
to be received as firſt principles, or to 
overturn them: and it is not eaſy to ſay, 
whether the authority of firſt principles is 
more hurt by the firſt of theſe attempts, 
or by the laſt: for ſuch principles can 
ſtand ſecure only upon their own bottom; 
and to place them upon any other founda- 
tion than that of their intrinſic evidence, 
is in effect to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very ſenſible 
and judicious treatiſe, wrote by Father 
Buffier about fifty years ago, concerning 
firſt principles and the ſource of human 
judgements, which, with great propriety, 
he prefixed to his treatiſe of logic. And 

indeed 
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